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Chapter I 
Kept by the Power of God 


Ah, the throes of terrestrial hell on its better days! Men from the upper-middle-floor 
passageways in both módulos 113 and 114 greeted John as he waved back at them from his 
cellblock's concrete yard, returning the kindness. He continued to be the most famous—and 
perhaps the most popular—convict in Valparaiso penitentiary, even on March 16, 2021 (over 
sixteen months imprisoned). The newcomers, too, were eager to get to know him, if not just to 
talk to him, to hear him teach the Bible or economics and public policy theory, or to hear of his 
travel experiences, or just to take a crack at him in a game of chess. He had not just to take a 
crack at him in a game of chess. He had not 150-39. Esteban (27), father of three and former 
perro and fighter in módulo 114 and other módulos, had finally made it to 113 and then to 118B, 
the upstairs part of the módulo on the other side of the yard from 118. He was sentenced to six 
years for an armed home invasion (robbery) and a couple of related charges. He did not go out 
on parole earlier because of bad behavior—stabbing other inmates in particular. Now he was on 
a different wavelength, and he wanted to mine John for new information. But John could care 
less about being the center of attention for his intellectual capacities or triumphs, or for bringing 
down delicious food every day for the reos in the dining hall to mooch off. No, rather than focus 
on his fellow inmates or the gendarme guards, John's attitude was more and more to take comfort 
with what Christ said in Luke 21:19, "By your patience possess your souls." 


He also took his turn, preaching out on the patio to ten men on March 17—the forty-second 
anniversary of him becoming a Christian. His theme was Christ, the wisdom of God (1 
Corinthians 1:24 and 30), calling sinners to repentance in Proverbs 1:20-33 lest He laugh at them 
and mock them on Judgment Day. John offered them the Gospel, noting 2 Corinthians 5:21. 
After beating Rubén and Alan handily in chess, he asked Fernando (a choro) to swap seats with 
him so he could have his chair back (showing his name written with indelible ink on the 
underside). Fernando complied, but not before going on about how he was in command of 
others, everyone in fact. The rest of the day was business as usual, with plenty of reading out in 
the sunshine. The afternoon was filled with working on the expensive proposal laid out by 
lawyers Pablo and Carlos, interested in taking John's case for eleven million pesos. Cristian got 
some eggs to compliment the food Pamela sent, and John made a delicious two-part dinner, one 
at 6 p.m. and the other at 9 p.m. The two got along well, often talking about their cases and 
Cristian's newfound interest in the Christian faith. He no longer smoked pot in the cell, but he 
had started smoking a couple of cigarettes while on his bunk—a fact which thoroughly annoyed 
John. 


Cisternas told John the next day that he would try to work out something with his cellmate 
situation and desire to live with nonsmokers, so long as Castro concurred, but that he had been 
thinking of sending a third cellmate to him next week: an Air Force man, newcomer to the prison 
(currently in quarantine), and a smoker. Thus, things might be getting rougher for John, other 
than the fact that he was removed from having to clean the barber room (now reserved for men 
being set free) and choro Fernando (now acting quite nicely to John) was co-assigned the 
bathroom-shower cleaning job—which continued to be quite messy with forty-two reos in the 
weekday morning lineup. "Now I should be able to get a 'very good' conduct score more easily," 


thought John—so long as Pamela was able to find his college diplomas; she needed to make 
notarized copies. (Thus far, she had not been able to do so.) Things were getting rougher for 
Pamela, too, with new Covid-19 lockdowns (phase 1) announced for Vifia del Mar and nearby 
Concón, and the gendarmes starting a new policy requiring anyone bringing an encomienda sack 
to register with them at least twenty-four hours in advance. She was already registered, but the 
Uber driver could no longer bring anything for Miami unless he was also pre-registered as one of 
Miami's visitors. 


Miami and Luchito continued to be hassled by gendarme management, so much so that Miami 
worried that they would be denied parole. It all started with Helmut, who had recently been sent 
to a CET, shooting off his mouth in his former quasi-slave-labor office role about the fact that 
Luchito and (especially) Miami saved him and others in 118A/B when the fire broke out in 
Jorge's cell last February. The two were being criticized by top dog Colonel Molinet for leaving 
their cells to help the beleaguered reos. Helmut also praised the two men for being the true 
heroes that they were, rather than the inept pacos—and especially the firemen who arrived on the 
scene after the danger had passed. They unjustly got credit for what Miami and Luchito 
deserved. Whether Helmut knew it or not, all he did was inflame the situation. As a result, 
Miami had collected signatures and thumbprints for the inmates in 118A/B that night, attesting to 
the fact that he and Luchito, a man convicted of trying to murder his child, had saved the day 
rather than the gendarmes or firemen. Nevertheless, by doing good, they had opened a can of 
worms. 


After preaching less successfully to nine men on the patio before breakfast (on Psalm 5:4-6, 
Romans 9:13-16, and 2 Timothy 2:24-25), John spent a good part of the day talking with Miami 
about these recent issues, legal matters, and about his new literary agent out of Hong Kong—the 
existence of which really lifted his spirits. He played no chess, although he did manage to read a 
fair amount. His main concern was who his cellmates would end up being. No good deed went 
unpunished in 118, as Miami and Luchito were finding out, and there was never any certainty or 
assured small comforts inside one's own living quarters (cell)—especially if Castro had anything 
to say about it. Cristian still burned incense, but he said he would try to smoke less. John wished 
he had Guillermo or Alexis back or that he could live alone. But that hope was as vain as his 
thricerepeated request that Cisternas take him to the prison "dentist"—which Cisternas said 
might occur the first part of next week. John needed that care, just as urgently as he needed eye 
care. However, he was not holding his breath for either. 


At 8:46 a.m. the next day, Castro called for formation and stood pompously before the forty-two 
hapless reos under his charge, reiterating his orders that no one was to leave the módulo 
unaccompanied. A machucado doing so had been ambushed and stabbed repeatedly the day 
before by another machucado that had similarly gotten loose—undertaking a planned contract 
hit. While these dour events had nothing to do with 118, Castro was bound and determined to 
make sure that his men toed the line, and he argued with one machucado from 118B (in front of 
everyone else, mostly standing at attention with hands behind their backs), who had been out of 
118 performing some licit task and Castro had mistakenly fingered as an evildoer. Incidentally, 
John understood little of what Castro mumbled, but Rubén and Cristian, the evangelical barber, 
interpreted it for him at breakfast. Afterward, the same Cristian preached to nine men, and then 
everyone ate breakfast. John thanked Cristian for his WhatsApp comment and participation the 
night before in the Historic Baptists Zoomcast. 


Cristian cut hair in every módulo and thus was able to give a rundown of the worst to the best of 
them. To John's surprise, hellish 109 was said to be one of the better módulos. The very worst 
were 114 and 112, although living for a long time in near-solitary confinement under twenty- 
fourhour in-cell camera surveillance in 107, with only one hour of patio time, would make those 
maximum-security subjects covet 114. The next worst were 104, 105 (where Rufo was), and 102. 
Mid-range módulos were 110, 101, and 108 (reserved for newcomer quarantine). The best one, 
hands down, was 118, with 103 coming in second, and 111 (where Guillermo was along with 
Cristian), 109, and 113 following much further behind. 117 (the psychiatric ward) and 116 (adult 
men convicted as juveniles) were also very good— especially the food—but were small and in a 
class by themselves. John recalled the total hell of 109, and, accordingly, he had a hard time 
imagining how bad the others were. Cristian helped him to understand that feces were smeared 
not only on the walls and floors of the cells and hallways, clumps of it likewise abounded in the 
pacos' offices. That marked the difference. The drug problem and brutal fighting were likewise 
intense, and survival was always questionable. Men lived worse than animals in the worst 
modulos. Cristian further added that the new registration process for people dropping off 
encomienda sacks was due to the fact that drugs were found in a sack brought the week before by 
a previously unknown machucado benefactor. 


Shortly after that cheery conversation, Castro's stern face emerged in the dining hall, first 
ordering Cristian out to talk about doing barbering with some paco, then ordering John a few 
minutes later to put his mask on and walk unaccompanied—contrary to his earlier orders at roll 
call—to the gendarmes summoning him. "Do you know where the GARP offices are located?" 
he asked. John replied that he did not, and Castro rambled on and blabbered some vague 
directions, then shooed John out of the módulo. John was delighted. He was finally roaming free 
and might be able to get something done if he were quick about it. After checking with three 
gendarme offices, he finally found a woman with a clipboard on the psychologist and social 
worker who had his name on a list. She told him to wait, and compliant John had no idea why. 
However, he eyed the visitation hall and officer's headquarters across the way and mused about 
how he might close the thirty meters and get in to see Comandante Toledo and ask her how he 
could get into a CET. While he was in the open, at least five unaccompanied prisoners called out 
his name and happily greeted him from afar over the course of fifteen minutes. Leonardo also 
passed by and did the same. John also watched six female inmates handcuffed in pairs walk past 
him. Other than a few guards, nurses, his wife, and other female visitors on three occasions, he 
had not seen any women in a year—except the two supposed lesbians in the paddy wagon in 
October 2020. Then, John saw his opportunity when most people cleared out of the area between 
him and the officer's door. He strolled over and had the good fortune of meeting an officer paco 
who was one of his fans, standing outside the doorway. After a rousing short discussion, John 
inquired if he might see Comandante Toledo, to which he replied that she was out until the 
afternoon. Then John decided to take a chance (since his opportunities were so few and far 
between) and ask to see Colonel Molinet (whom Rubén later said was just a major and not the 
Warden as John had thought). 


In Providence, the risk paid off. The paco helped him, asking John to wait outside, and Molinet 
appeared shortly after that. John, masked below his nose only, greeted him and extended his 
hand, which Molinet shook. "Is there some way I can get into a CET?," he inquired. John quickly 
explained his idea of being a general manager and hiring two recently paroled convicts to work 
in construction. Both Molinet and the friendly officer rebuffed that idea, but said that becoming 


an English professor for a CET or doing administrative work was a great idea. John asked if he 
could be given the required standardized form and be considered during the "technical council" 
upcoming on March 29""—just ten days away. Molinet said there was no form—which John 
knew to be incorrect—and that he should just write his own escrito and send it to the committee. 
Later, Miami helped John write it up, putting the date for Monday, the next time Cisternas would 
be in charge—so it could be countersigned and stamped without having to deal with Castro. All 
agreed that there was no reason for John to try his luck with the mean, little, walking toothpick. 
But John's day was not yet done. 


Mission accomplished, John rushed back over to the hall where the woman had his name on the 
clipboard, and no one was there. Then a man emerged from an office and told John to put his 
mask over his nose. He then called him into his office and pointed to the corded phone laying 
offhook on a desk. John picked it up. On the line was Gonzalo Morales, the prison lawyer 
assigned to him by the public defender's office. They got to know each other a bit and mutually 
lamented the outcome of John's case, which Gonzalo described as totally political in nature. 
Chile was an unjust country, and even Italy looked better and better. He then asked John how he 
might help him and, after listening to John's plan, agreed to run in parallel the try for transfer to 
an Italian prison and to get him into an "open" CET in either Valparaiso (on von Moltke Street, 
just up from the farmer's market that was held on Wednesdays and Saturdays on Argentina 
Avenue, which John and Pamela used to patronize) or in rural Putaendo. Unlike Molinet and the 
friendly officer, Gonzalo liked John's idea of being the general manager of a construction 
company and hiring two parolees, although he also thought the English teacher and CET 
administration ideas would work, too. He would submit the paperwork on Monday to make the 
unusually speedy date to be heard before the technical council. He said the escrito was not 
necessary if a lawyer was handling it, but John decided to submit it anyway in case Molinet or 
the nice officer asked if he had followed through with their plan. John also gave Gonzalo lawyer 
David Zufiga's name, so as not to do double work on the Italy process. Gonzalo would call 
Pamela to get further contact details. She continued to struggle to find John's diplomas while 
working on his encomienda for the next day. 


John was cautiously elated by the idea of Gonzalo getting John into a CET so soon without 
paying a private attorney. The public defender seemed committed to follow through and help 
ease John's predicament, still making his case a high priority. Miami and Rubén seemed 
somewhat reserved about the news since they would lose a friend and someone who provided 
good food and chess playing if John went to a CET. But deep down, they had to know it would 
be best for John, even though Moroni tried to dissuade him by saying that CETs were full of 
hardened, nasty criminals who would likely threaten and try to abuse John—unlike the peaceful 
and largely nice machucados in 118. John tried to imagine why they would attack their employer 
and/or English teacher. Then Michael came in and said he was working around the Pélvora 
(Valparaiso) CET and that, contrary to Moroni's claims, it was far better than 118. One came and 
went freely during the day, only sleeping or doing his assigned job at the CET building. 
Otherwise, reos were largely free to come and go as they pleased or to receive visitors. 


The day was turning out so well, at least potentially, that John decided to push his luck and walk 
upstairs to the infirmary without either an appointment or required accompaniment. He just 
wanted to see if a dentist appointment could be made and to inquire about his follow-up eye 
exam at Van Buren public hospital. He waited a long time as machucados filed in ahead of him, 


one of whom criticized John, claiming that the scoundrels in Reñaca that attacked him, on 
November 10, 2019, were not criminals at all. The gendarmes standing by did not agree, one 
suggesting that he should have shot the scoundrels in the head instead. The same paco agreed to 
be John's accompaniment but then had to leave, and brutish Cabo Alarcón took his place. When 
John finally got into the nurse, Alarcon barked at John like Castro would have done after John 
tried to plead with the nurse for his eyesight. All she could say was that Van Buren was closed 
down due to Coronavirus. Alarcón showed that he was willing to use force if John did not accept 
his fate and get out. So, John obeyed and left, but not before the nurse made a call and gave him 
a slip of paper to go see the dentist down the hall—who just happened to be there. John would be 
his last patient. God was good to John, always, but especially that day. 


Dentist Briceño was friendly and examined John's molar from a dental chair (that John was 
surprised to see). It turned out that only the crown had broken, and he pulled the rest of it off 
easily. He said that only dental emergencies and extractions were being attended to, noting that 
the cement on John's molar had made a good, solid seal. He had nothing to be concerned about in 
terms of infection so long as he kept it clean. That was good news, and John counted his 
blessings. He rushed back to 118. Sergio (Chuncoco) and Pato were standing outside and wanted 
an update from Chile's most famous prisoner. However, John's summary was interrupted halfway 
through as scrawny Castro appeared from behind and ordered John back into the yard without 
further comment. John had no idea that he had been sent to talk to a lawyer earlier, and Castro 
had no idea how long it would take. Of course, John disclosed no details of his extracurricular 
activities along the way, other than to Miami, Rubén, and Ismael, with a few others like Moroni, 
Patricio, Kens (Williams), and Michael picking up tidbits of the conversation. Once again, all 
eyes were on John, waiting to find out what had happened and why he was gone so long. It made 
for a good Friday lunch conversation. 


John was already exhausted, after his full morning without a single chess game and only five 
pages read out in the sunshine while Miami cooked the meal. Ismael filled John's day to 
overflowing, however, by bringing Air Force Sergeant Alfonso Hernan Puga Villalobos (37) by 
his cell. His quarantine was done, and he would be soon moving in with John and Cristian. He 
seemed like a nice enough guy. John explained that the cell had lots going for it but that no 
smoking was allowed except in cases of emergency. He said he would only smoke out on the 
patio. (John had seen an empathetic Alexis just before returning upstairs, bemoaning the 
smoking problem.) It had been a long, full-day, and even John was on information overload. 


The following day was relatively uneventful. However, a sharp knife and tableware destined for 
John made it past encomienda inspection. The pacos missed them, more concerned about 
whether or not people were registered to bring sacks. They also pulled out the Mexican salsa 
destined for John but left the salad dressing. The freezer was so crowded with newcomers’ 
bottles and food that John could barely fit his meats and side dishes that had arrived. Forty-six 
men in the lineup plus four invalids meant that approximately thirty men were using the patio's 
showers. Cleaning them was difficult. Alfonso moved into the odd bed above John, which 
required a reduction in John's headroom by five or six inches after being lowered. He was an Air 
Force sergeant with eighteen years of service who maintained various aircraft, including the 
Hercules. He also spoke and understood a fair amount of English. He mostly supported the 
military government and (like his wife Victoria) thought it was ridiculous that John was in 
prison. Alfonso was declared a danger to society after the mother of a fourteen-year-old girl that 


hung around his Easter Island home (under Alfonso's care) accused him of touching the girl's 
knee, even while his own two daughters were sitting beside him. His alleged crime carried a 
possible sentence of five years and a day. Thus, he was moved into preventive prison. His wife 
and daughters would soon testify on his behalf and try to get him into home arrest. He lived in 
San Felipe, not far from the Putaendo CET—of which he gave a glowing report. John's friend 
Bob looked up both the Putaendo and Von Moltke CETs on the Internet and declared the former 
to be superior to the latter. Pamela liked that Alfonso told her that there would be no problem 
with communist rabble assailing John in that small town, which is precisely what she feared 
might happen in Valparaiso. In other news, the Italian Consul called Pamela to say that the 
matter was now out of his hands. A lawyer had to start the process with the Ministry of Justice of 
both countries, and the transfer could take a year or more to go through. Indeed, John might 
possibly be paroled prior to the Italian transfer being approved. 


The next day, under Castro calling a lineup of fortysix men, Leonardo did not show up on the 
patio so there was no worship service—other than the now habitual evangelistic outdoor 
preaching before ten men, with Alan bringing the message. Patricio and Cristian the evangelical 
barber, imitating John, brought eight tortillas and filled them with salami and cheese for 
breakfast—very tasty. The environment was unpleasant because Ricardo was blaring his 
obnoxious regaton and trap noise (John would never concede that it was music). Ricardo did not 
understand human rights theory or the concept that his liberty ends where others’ begins. Like a 
child or a communist, he thought it was great to force others to "enjoy" his preferences. Despite 
that nuisance, John read and played seven chess matches, with six wins and a silly stalemate, and 
got to know a few of the reos much better—despite the fact that he was quietly annoyed that 
Kens (also called Williams), Rubén, and Alan had contaminated his chessboard with damas 
(akin to checkers) pieces. 


Moroni, for one, had been acting annoyed with John's loud fly palming. He had also asked for 
some of John's potato and corn chips, which he received. In the morning, John gave him a wedge 
of a coveted quesadilla, which he nibbled at then threw down on the table. Later, John asked 
Alan if he was hungry and then offered him half of his ham and cheese sandwich, which he 
accepted. (John had eaten two halves and had to give one other to Miami, who was not around to 
get the salami and cheese rolls for breakfast.) Upon hearing the offer, Moroni blurted out, "And 
if I am hungry would you offer the sandwich to me?" John replied that he could only offer it to 
one person (Alan, this time), but he would be glad to make one for him tomorrow. Moroni 
rejected that offer. He just wanted to make a scene. He was acting like an unhappy kid whose 
authority and popularity were being displaced by John's. Out on the patio, John and Alfonso had 
found a volleyball (a little low on air) and were practicing pepper drills. John got a little too close 
to Moroni, who complained and ordered them to move away, which they did. When describing 
Moroni, words like fool, jerk, arrogant, ignorant, and vainglorious came to John's mind. 


Alfonso was quite a surprise. He taught physical education and practiced martial arts, and he just 
started smoking again after being imprisoned. He was quite personable and on the Kiersey-Bates 
temperament sorter turned out to be an ENFP—which description he said fit him perfectly. He 
also played volleyball, which meant that John (who also played for years) would likely now have 
an exercise outlet. The troubling thing was just how exhausted John was after just ten minutes of 
pepper practice. Seventeen months without serious exercise had taken an immense toll on John's 
physical condition, much more than even he realized. He had been eating fairly well, thanks to 


Pamela's efforts, and Alfonso and Cristian greatly appreciated his cooking and salads, but his 
physical condition was deteriorating. 


Luis (30), the Negro Colombian drug trafficker sporting a stab wound on his right shoulder, 
struck up a few conversations with John, "The American." First, he advised him that he would 
have the 200,000-peso required deposit by Thursday in order to start his English lessons. After 
that, he told John that Chileans were very dirty people. In 114's two working shower stalls (used 
by three hundred machucados versus no more than forty in 118) there is standing water up to 
one's calfs, featuring floating logs of poop. He also said that the pacos were very corrupt in 114, 
receiving 20,000 pesos per week to leave them alone and allow them to have cell phones. They 
also brought drugs for the prisoners: marijuana, cocaine, crack, Ecstasy, and other pills. He 
confirmed that the supply of drugs had not fallen since visitation stopped, and that the price had 
not changed at all for marijuana and only risen slightly for other drugs. Delighted with 118's 
bathroom and shower facilities, he insisted on cleaning the shower and bathroom for John, just 
prior to returning to their cells. He also filled the pesebre with water and jumped in (with his 
shorts on) and took a bath. The Chileans thought he was a little off. 


Kens (34), had a wife with an apartment in her name in the Gómez Carreño sector of Viña del 
Mar (not far from Reñaca) and four kids. Although it was a lie, he said he was recently arrested 
and jailed for bank robbery. He said he netted eight to twenty million pesos per heist and had 
purchased their apartment with stolen cash. In another lie, he said he had had no other non- 
criminal profession or trade. He was a robber for life. John thought it was odd that he came to 
118 directly from 111, even though he was not a mozo, a military man, or former police officer. 
He might have actually been an endangered rapist or child molester who was hiding his true 
crime, but he denied it. He would hardly be the first non-military sexual abuse predator to show 
up in 118. Moreover, he used to attend church, and was now participating in 118's short, morning 
evangelistic services. It took all kinds to make 118 work. 


Kens made some beef and cheese wraps the next morning and John shared half of a ham, cheese, 
and guacamole sandwich with him at lunch. He also asked John for a 1,000-peso loan, which 
John figured he would never see again, but it was paid back later in the day. In other news, 
Cisternas received John's escrito, but the gendarme officers returned it later in the day with 
Sergio (Chuncoco), saying that a standardized form had to be filled out along with the escrito. 
(John was half expecting that to happen.) The rest of the day passed without much of any 
incident, but featured several small happenings that added color to 118. One might call it a 
potpourri day. For instance, Cristian the evangelical barber preached to seven men and John 
prayed afterwards. After beating Alan and Rubén in chess, John also taught Cristian and, later, 
Alfonso some chess strategy. The same black kitten that followed Miami and Sergio around in 
their runs to the bodega or kiosk became emboldened and followed Miami onto 118's patio. It 
was the highlight of the reos' day until one machucado threw it out—after it went after the 
pigeon with the broken wing that had taken sanctuary in the yard. John and Alfonso did their 
volleyball pepper drill again for fifteen minutes—which was all John could take. Luis (the 
Colombian, whose mother was from Ecuador) told John that he had faith in God and that he was 
a Catholic. John replied that he was sorry to hear that fact and that the devil also believed in God. 
Luis needed a faith that produced a changed life desirous of doing good works. Luis tried to 
justify himself to no avail. Maybe later there would be further opportunity to speak of spiritual 
matters. Toward the end of the sunny day, John greeted Alexis coming back from his slave-labor 


gig once again and cleaned the bathroom. He noticed that Anibal went in to inspect it soon 
afterwards, perhaps to assign a conduct score. Fernando had been doing his part and further 
asked John to teach him English. John told him what he told Luis: he would teach him after he 
deposited 200,000 pesos in his wife's account, refundable if he stayed in class for at least two 
months. He bought John a bottle of pineapple juice as a gesture of good faith. Just as John 
expected, there was no sustained interest in learning English by any machucado. 


Chapter II 
Their Power Is in Their Mouth 


Miami watched a special report that aired the night before (March 21, 2021), on Chilevisión 
channel 11, about the failings of the new penal system that was inaugurated around fifteen years 
earlier. The report claimed that district attorneys throughout Chile had incarcerated over thirty- 
five thousand innocent people during that period, and only five of them had received any 
compensation for being abused by the state. Moreover, prosecutors enjoyed full immunity no 
matter how heinous or intentionally malicious their actions might be. The report found a 
tremendous failure to investigate and an equally great ethical and moral lapse. The prosecutors 
advance their careers seemingly without considering that what they do—by skirting over doing a 
thorough investigation—negatively affects a living human being with natural rights. People are 
condemned using sheer force rather than an overwhelming weight of evidence against them. 
Anyone who has lived in the United States or parts of Western Europe and has seen how grand 
juries are supposed to work in certifying that sufficient evidence exists to formally accuse a 
suspect, ends up appalled by the arbitrary justice doled out in Chile, wherein facts and evidence 
are ignored, and people are convicted via assertion alone. Furthermore, social media videos and 
recordings are being overused in order to cut investigative corners, often without assuring that 
the suspect was even at the scene of the crime. In other words, there are many cases of mistaken 
identity that are still used to convict an innocent person. The Chilean penal system has been 
increasingly built on a fiction that often results in a travesty of justice. 


Speaking of fictions, the Covid-19 restrictions, quarantines, and confinements had become 
onerous and unbearable in Chile. Its torpid and foolish state leaders apparently could not 
understand that the use of force, either by totalitarian central planning or do-gooder regulation, to 
control consensual behavior—including people wanting to get together, travel, work, exercise, 
worship, or otherwise enjoy life—would not work. Its only effects would be (1) to raise prices— 
or the cost of engaging in prohibited activities, (2) to give more power to the state, (3) to 
transform ordinary citizens into criminals, and (4) and to damage or destroy economic resources 
or prosperity, including artificially transferring wealth to political actors and their favorite sons 
or business conglomerates. Bringing encomienda under this new fascism, no less egregious than 
purifying the race with Nazi eugenics, had gone from challenging to very difficult under the 
weekend lockdown imposed in late March 2021. Pamela was a champ at getting the goods to 
John, but had to scramble at the last minute when the gendarmes (in response to the latest 
Draconian edict from the central government) moved up 118's encomienda day from Saturday to 
Thursday morning. She now had only two hours to buy things in Reñaca ghetto the next day, 
technically violating the edict by getting John's prescription filled at the Salcobrand pharmacy 
located four or five blocks from the Lider (Wal-Mart) grocery store where she was permitted to 
go. She would try to get into town early, with the Uber driver dropping her off at the pharmacy 
and buying the medicines quickly before the Covid Gestapo agents caught her, then rushing 
down to the supermarket where she was officially allowed to be. 


Meanwhile, Andrés the Uber driver would continue on to the Fischer notary in Viña del Mar, one 
of only two notaries in the city willing to notarize John's English-language university diplomas. 
Besides delivering encomienda the next day within her allotted two-hour (formerly threehour) 


window, she would have to turn in those legalized/notarized diploma copies to the gendarme 
window, thus allowing John to qualify for "very good" conducta scores. Reos without a high 
school diploma or better on file only qualify for "good" scores, which are often insufficient to 
grant benefits like CET, Sundays-home, weekends-home, or dailyleave benefits. One could only 
imagine how difficult it was for inmates' women (or men in the case of female prisoners) to 
accomplish such errands who had to work outside the home. Yet, the great irony of all this hassle 
is that incarcerated reos like John, Miami, and the rest of the sorry lot actually had a little more 
freedom than those outside, who were subject to confinement and regulations under fascist 
Covid-19 lockdown policies—if for no other reason than not having to wear masks, sanitize 
hands, or practice social distancing. (President Pifiera's lockdown policies had primarily been the 
brainchild of his Health Ministers Jaime José Manalich Muxi and Oscar Enrique Paris Mancilla.) 
Other than her four hours scurrying around per week, Pamela (like Jana in Osorno) had no more 
freedom of movement than John did. Death in prison due to Covid-19 was virtually non-existent, 
although many were supposedly infected, while outside fatalities were supposedly soaring. Was 
the outside world also becoming a terrestrial hell? 


There were forty-three men in the lineup the morning of March 23", when Cisternas announced 
the encomienda day change. For some top-secret reason, as John's cellmate Cristián related to 
John in some information he received from his gendarme "uncle," both Castro and Cisternas 
were being watched and scrutinized by the gendarme administration—but the pair knew nothing 
about it. John was oblivious to all that, preaching briefly on Psalm 65:1-4 to nine inmates before 
breakfast, who also seemed oblivious to any internal wrangling. In fact, Patricio and Kens were 
bringing more to share for breakfast (like a store-bought cake), dwarfing John's quesadillas. 
They were not the only ones favoring tortillas and wraps. José had stopped by John's cell the day 
before to get four tortillas to prepare a special treat for some others. And more than food was on 
the table in 118. Sergio (Chuncoco) brought in a pile of standardized forms to apply for special 
benefits, including the one for John's CET application that was lacking the day before. He 
quickly completed it and turned it into Cisternas—after signing it and putting his thumbprint on 
the page. Everyone else who was convicted seemed to be filling out one or more benefits forms, 
too. John's pen was in high demand. Luis the Colombian required special help since he did not 
know how to write, first asking John for help, with Alan (playing chess across the table from 
John) jumping in to handle the task. 


There was no surprise that John beat Alan twice, but there was when Fernando appeared and beat 
John twice (this first time due to a silly error, costing John his rook and a pawn, when John was 
up by five points). After those crushing defeats, John and Alfonso went out to do volleyball 
pepper drills. One pass banked off Alfonso's arms, nearly hitting Moroni, whose eyes widened 
with rage and snarled some threat at John. Not to be intimidated, John told Moroni to shut up and 
further reminded Moroni that he was not his boss. It was pretty harsh language coming from 
"Pastor John," as Ismael addressed him after the morning preaching. But there was no 
inconsistency between trying to make peace with evil men—and even loving them by giving 
them sandwiches, candy, and other food—and being ready to defend himself against the same 
evil man's aggression. 


John ended his day with giving Miami and Rubén a short overview of his idea of privatizing the 
border. Ports, airports, and physical land borders would be concessioned out to competing firms 
who would set their own visa classes and rates, indemnifying the country for any contagiously ill 


people, terrorists, and criminals they let through, and efficiently allocating new human resources 
where firms had requested them. Both of his "students" saw how states had bungled immigration, 
notably the massive numbers of Latinos caged like animals along the border of Biden and 
Kamala's America, not to mention the Santiago barrios swelling due to United-Nations- 
influenced migration policy in Chile. Miami rightly concluded, "The state botches up whatever it 
touches, through corruption, favoritism, rank ideology, or political payoffs." He was learning 
well. 


The next day started off with Castro barking criticism at two (of the forty-four total reos) from 
118B for being in the lineup with shorts and beach thongs. Then Cristian the evangelical barber 
preached to nine men about Revelation 20's Great White Throne Judgment and admission to 
heaven for some. John prayed that many of the hearers would repent. The rest of the day was 
monotonous as usual, beyond an assortment of upsetting happenings. The biggest problem was 
that Sergio (Chuncoco) took it upon himself not to turn in John's escrito and form requesting a 
transfer to a CET. He was going to follow protocol and submit it the next day instead and thus 
John's request would not be considered until the following month, despite what Molinet had told 
John to do. John, Miami, and Rubén lamented such interference. This sort of disappointment was 
common in prison, although not always wrought by fellow inmates imposing their preferences on 
others. In a sense, over-qualified and media-famous John was not eligible for a CET by normal 
channels or procedures. He needed a special in, and lawyer Gonzalo Morales was supposedly 
working that angle. John held out hope that he might get the job done. Curiously, Pablo 
Larredonda and Carlos Palacios backed out of doing John's case, saying it was illegal for them to 
do so. (In another letdown, Alvaro reported the bad news that Libero publishers seemed not to be 
interested in John's books after all. For some, association with John was hard.) 


The second biggest problem was that the gendarmes arbitrarily changed 118's encomienda day to 
Monday, causing a ripple in John's food supply (and a weekend of peanut butter and jelly 
sandwiches) and a small headache for Pamela, who had already gone shopping for perishable 
goods that could no longer be used. As often noted, prison life was not characterized by 
certainty. John had moved the usual Friday lunch to Wednesday to make room for the expected 
influx of more food for the freezer, and Miami prepared the food for the main group of four plus 
Moroni, Kens, and Patricio. Everyone had a little less, but all was still satisfactory. But the 
remaining frozen cooked meat and side dishes would run out a few days prior to the next 
encomienda's arrival. 


Speaking of meat eaters, the kitten —really a sixmonth-old black cat with yellow eyes—was 
back in 118. Opinions differed regarding its natural desire to hunt the injured pigeon—a species 
akin to flying rats. John, Cristian, and others thought the cat should be allowed to hunt. Why not? 
Several other inmates went out of their way to prevent it from happening. But no one prevented 
machucado Andrés from taking a bath in the pesebre. John was surprised to see that spectacle 
repeated that was first performed by crazy Louis (Volume II, Chapter IX). Next to that "tub," 
Fernando cleaned the bathroom-shower area well in the morning, and afterwards was beaten 
handily by John in chess, who in turn cleaned the bathroom-shower at the end of patio time. John 
also beat ranchero Luis in chess but surprisingly lost to Rubén. Miami told John he must have 
been distracted by Chuncoco's foibles, which was likely true. John also came down with the 
same lightheadedness or dizziness and tiredness he came down with at times. But his blood 
pressure was perfect: 118/69. Maybe the daily volleyball pepper had something to do with it? Or 


maybe watching Carlos (the elder) erase the circled letters off each page of his crossword puzzle 
book had gotten to him? Sleeping nearly three hours that afternoon in the cell only partially 
offset the symptoms. There was still part of his sense of smell that had never recovered after 
having had Covid-19. Was that somehow related? Maybe he was just missing his former life and 
activities? His wife and close friends Valentin and Joe, for instance, had their own troubles, but 
John was unable to help beyond praying for them. Helplessness was, as mentioned earlier, 
another unpleasant aspect of prison life. Many little things could combine themselves into 
significant miseries. 


Speaking of miseries, John watched as Alan licked the serving spoon from the plastic jar of 
manjar, then replaced it for others to use. Ruben and Kens knew this was done, but still used the 
same spoon anyway—the former using it to eat the last of it directly from the bottom. Observing 
this happening, John again perceived that there were still cultural differences between the way he 
was raised in the United States and the way common Chilean men lived. However, the small, 
yellow-eyed, black cat with a purple collar was oblivious to this lack of manners among humans, 
continuing to hunt the wounded pigeon during roll call, while Fernando, Kens, and other reos 
continued to impede it. Unlike Castro the day before, Cisternas made no mention of the kitty. 
Alan, also unfazed by his actions with the manjar spoon, told stories about miracles that he had 
heard from Pentecostal preachers—as John looked on incredulously. Alan's preaching that 
morning was also marked by stories and was hard to follow. (John offered some constructive 
criticism afterwards.) Cristian the evangelical barber, upon hearing it, suggested that John 
undertake one-on-one discipleship with young Alan, who had no formal discipleship training in 
jail after his conversion a little over a year ago. Christian had been impressed with a Historic 
Baptists Zoomcast the night before and had also participated when John and Valentin asked for 
comments. 


Sergio ( Chuncoco) called out from the office area, "Which men would like to be vaccinated?" 
Remarkably, he had no takers. No one decided to do it. Many were more interested in practical 
things, like learning English, rather than be treated for an illness that had not affected them. 
While John was reading outdoors, a couple of thieves came up to him. David (28) was raised 
poor, and still was—even as a thief—but was hoping that John would teach him English. Like 
many others who also expressed interest in learning English from John, but ended up giving up 
after seeing how hard it was to learn another language, John figured they would be irresponsible 
and not follow through with their commitment. He said, "If you want me to teach you English for 
free, you're going to have to deposit 200,000 pesos (USD 275), which I will refund to you at the 
end of two months if you continue with all the classes. That way the onus of being responsible 
and coming to class will be on you and you will pay the cost if you choose not to continue. 
Accordingly, instead of wasting my time and forcing me to bear the brunt of your 
irresponsibility, the cost will be shifted to you, changing your incentives." So far there had been 
no takers, even though Luis the Colombian and Fernando said they would come up with the cash. 
Esteban (27), nicknamed Geta, was a thief who used intimidation and threats when robbing or 
stealing. He was almost illiterate, not having finished the fifth grade and not really attending 
classes much after the third grade. Yet, he wanted John to teach him English, and John offered 
him the same terms. Like David, he thought that John would feel great joy and fulfillment as a 
teacher seeing his pupils succeed without any compensation, as if he had nothing else more 
important to do with his time. John said he was willing to teach for free in a group setting, but 
only under the previously described conditions, which dampened his interest. The conversation 


shifted to other things. He confirmed all that John had heard about the price and supply of drugs 
over the last year without visitation. He said that in módulo 114 people would poop in their bread 
bags and throw the bags out the windows in the morning, which John had heard before. Later, 
while standing at the pesebre, He asked John if he would introduce him to American women 
who spoke Spanish. Other than his married daughters and his elderly widowed aunt Yolanda, and 
perhaps his cousin's daughter Marley, John knew of none he could call. Esteban seemed 
disappointed, but still proceeded to ask him if he would like to be introduced to some Chilean 
women, to which John replied he had no interest in any women besides his wife, Pamela, and he 
had eyes only for her. Esteban accepted that sentiment and changed the subject. 


John also tried to purchase another phone charger, mentioning the need to Christian the 
evangelical barber who unsuccessfully tried to find one complete with a cable. He also asked 
Sergio (from 118B), who said he would get one while he was outside of prison that day, and 
John gave him $20,000 pesos (USD 26) to do so. That amount was far more than enough to get 
one but after forty-eight hours John had not seen Sergio, a charger, or his money. 


Later that afternoon, John watched as his cellmate Cristian received what was called correo 
(mail) delivered from window to window. An item was swung on the end of a string from one 
window to another so that nearby reos could receive things from each other while locked in their 
cells. He was also taking care of his robust tattoo service. With respect to that common practice, 
after all reos were in their cells, Anibal came around and told them to go downstairs. A paco was 
there calling for them. At first, no one knew why. As it turned out, the paco and his quasi-slave 
helper Pancho—the reo from 118 serving twelve years after killing someone while driving drunk 
—were taking photos of the tattoos on the bodies of every reo in the módulo. Upon seeing John, 
Pancho said, "gringo you can go back to your cell since you have no tattoos." John was still in 
his pajamas and had just put on sneakers without socks to quickly go down the stairs and get in 
line, so he was happy to be able to return to his bed and did so right away. 


The next day, there was little talk about people's cases other than Christian and Alfonso's, 
focusing instead on the increasingly suspect Coronavirus vaccines, with Miami and Ismael in 
particular wondering (along with John) just how much of a fraud the Coronavirus lockdown and 
crisis really was. For John, the rest of the day, as the day before, was spent reading and playing 
chess, as well as teaching Alfonso and Christian to play chess better. The weekend food supply 
was meager since the encomienda day was moved to Monday, but the men in 118 made do with 
the food supplied to them or that they could buy from the kiosk. John even improvised a sort of 
"pizza" by heating ham and cheese on bread with oregano sprinkled on top. 


That evening, Cabo Salas, back from vacation, came by to do the in-cell headcount, meeting 
John's two new cellmates through the door portal. He asked John and Alfonso about just how 
badly Castro had messed up the módulo, not properly dealing with the reo's needs, noting that 
the little man had no pals among the gendarmes either. He used any number of expletives to cut 
Castro down, so much so it was surprising to his hearers. John and his cellmates concurred with 
Salas that Castro was problematic. John also mentioned that Comandante Toledo had not come 
by to see him still, which surprised Salas who reiterated that he had spoken to her and that she 
said she would come by. John added that his request to go to CET was going to be heard before 
the technical council on Monday. Thus, John asked Salas if he could please put in a word with 
Toledo again that he wanted to go to a CET and was coming up for consideration in three days. 


He also mentioned that he had already spoken to Molinet about it and that his lawyer Morales 
had been pushing for his transfer to an open CET. Salas, during a thirty-minute conversation 
conducted in English and Spanish, asked John and Alfonso (Cristian had gone back to bed) for a 
couple of yogurts and how much financial support John was receiving from outside. He also 
commented that he was a political centrist and despised how much money politicians and judges 
made. He commented that nearly everyone among the gendarmes knew that John had gotten a 
raw deal, being imprisoned for defending himself, but somehow (surprisingly) had the 
impression that John was a communist. At first John laughed, thinking it was a joke, but then 
perceived that Salas really did not know. John, not surprisingly, straightened him out in ten 
seconds flat! 


The next day, Cristian the evangelical barber, who also held an undergraduate degree allowing 
him to teach physical education in schools, preached to eight men using John 3:16-19 as his text. 
The message was disconcerting to John, because he spouted Arminian universalism, which 
basically says that Christ died for all sins of all men, even those who go to hell, with the 
exception of the sin of not believing in Christ—and of course the sin of blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit. Afterwards, Christian asked why John, unusually somber, was so pensive. Did he 
feel poorly? John said that he was just thinking and proceeded to teach him some English. But 
John later confessed to Ismael, who was also a bit concerned about the preaching, that he said 
nothing to the young prisoner because he was not interested in embarrassing Christian publicly, 
but was instead waiting for an opportunity to speak with him about this doctrine. Back in the 
cell, nominally Catholic Alfonso made a similar inquiry and John, whose nose was deep in his 
Bible concordance looking up verses to share with Cristian, responded in like manner as he did 
with Ismael. John saw the issue as more than just a minor error that one would have to simply 
put up within any mixed group of Evangelicals. Another issue bothering John was Cristian's use 
of an "altar call" kind of prayer for the group of nine men, which included unbelievers as well as 
some professing Christians. On the one hand, professing Christians did not need to pray a 
"sinner's prayer" since they were already saved and in the Way. On the other hand, curious men 
interested in hearing what the preacher had to say—including another six to ten men within 
earshot—but who had not yet repented of their sins or shown any commitment to having Christ 
as their Savior and Lord, should not be given assurance of salvation by means of repeating a 
sinner's prayer. John intended to talk to Christian about this in a loving and humble way. 


Bad theology was not the only thing that needed fixing that day, as one of the pads of John's 
glasses had broken off. Miami saw it falling down John's nose and was able to retrieve it off the 
floor. However, John would have to wait until the next morning when Miami would bring down 
his super glue and fix it. He had been busy fixing other things of John's, too. For example, his 
now hobo pants had torn again, and Miami had to sew them and patch them the night before. 
John thought they might serve as a good prison exhibit one day on his book tour. 


But the best exhibits were, of course, the shocking events in prison or the judicial process, and 
the stories of certain machucados. Andres (35), of recent pesebre bathing fame, struck up a 
thirty-minute conversation with John, who was trying to read out on the patio. It turned out that 
he had never seen a wash basin in any other módulo wherein a man could take a bath. During his 
eighteen years of incarceration, which began when he was age 17, he had lived in every one of 
Valparaiso penitentiary's módulos. John turned the conversation into an interview of sorts, and 
Andrés confirmed that 103 was the second-best módulo, and that the pacos were responsible for 


bringing in the majority of drugs into the prison and distributing them through their mozo 
network. He confirmed, too, that the price and supply of drugs had not significantly changed 
since visitation had stopped in April 2020. He had been convicted of many crimes ranging from 
theft to attempted murder. His overall sentence of twenty-six years included extensions for 
attacking a guard once, dealing drugs within the prison several times, killing another inmate, and 
wounding other inmates in knife and spear fights six times. John noticed the slender slice scars 
all over his abdomen, chest, and arms. Andres described some of them as self-inflicted—used to 
get the guard's attention and facilitate getting out of his cell and hence getting a breath of fresh 
air—as well as larger scars from wounds he received during battles within the prison. 


Andrés claimed to have turned over a new leaf and was not going to revert to a life of crime, 
rather he would work for his barbershop in Concón (presently run by his sister). He planned to 
support his eight-year-old daughter, who was conceived during a conjugal visit, but whose 
mother had died a couple years earlier. He might otherwise work in one of his father's 
businesses. His sister was looking after his daughter. Andrés had never been out of prison as an 
adult, although he had seen the inside of many Chilean prisons. The social worker asked him if 
he thought he could function outside. He said he could and that he already had a family. Andrés 
knew how to read, having completed high school while in prison. He was interested that John 
was reading a book but noted that he did not read himself except for the Bible, which he said he 
had read twenty-six times cover-to-cover. He was now going to leave prison in less than seven 
months, having spent all his adult life behind bars. One had to wonder how he would view things 
once freed. He said that he was ready to make the transition to a new life. He was a friendly man, 
sitting on the ground, with just his shorts on, next to John's chair and talking with him like he 
could have been any man one might meet walking down the street or waiting for a bus or train. 
Alfonso was tending to his recently washed clothes behind the two, getting an education of his 
own by listening to the conversation. Indeed, prison stories never cease to amaze people who 
have never been criminals, nor in prison themselves. 


Chapter III 
Head of All Principality and Power 


The next day, Sunday, March 28, 2021, the Lord's Day, saw John spending the day in rather 
academic discourse with Leonardo and Miami, with others overhearing, instead of playing chess 
or reading. His initial discussion with Leonardo was very profound and interesting, revealing the 
pragmatism, unbridled faith in democracy, and leftovers from Marxism still embedded in 
Leonardo's thinking. He suggested that John change his attitude before speaking to the 
psychologist (who would interview him prior to going to a CET) and not merely say what she 
wanted to hear. He suggested that John instead have a true, heartfelt change, wherein he admitted 
he was wrong and empathized with how much his victim had suffered. He considered that 
"society" thought of him as a dangerous person and that eighteen million Chileans were against 
him and his actions, the proof of which was that none of them stormed the jail to break John out. 
John replied that societies do not think or have preferences, and democratic ones merely feature 
majorities forcing their will upon minorities, adding that his reasoning was illogical with respect 
to men breaking him out to vindicate him. Furthermore, as a Christian, he had a duty to be 
transformed in his mind and to live according to biblical principles. He simply didn't care what 
public policy prescribed if it was against what God had said in the Bible. Shooting a gun in 
public was not a sin, and neither was shooting at the ground to fend off scoundrels—even if the 
ricochets accidentally hit a radiator and an assailant's thigh. He concluded that if he were denied 
his benefits because he could not be sincere with a psychologist then so be it. He would prefer to 
stay in prison until his regular parole date than compromise or undermine his principles. 
(However, the next evening, Bob helped John work out a scheme where he could honestly 
bamboozle the psychologist if needed.) John continued, "Leaders and those who are committed 
to principles have to suffer adverse consequences at times when they run up against evil and 
injustice. I was in that precise situation. I defended my life and incidentally defended other 
people's lives and rights to their private property. The people in Reñaca had a right to protect 
their property from being destroyed by evildoers and drunken mobs, many of whom were high 
on drugs. John felt no shame for what he did, and indeed showed that he was a Christian who 
was willing to do what was right despite the consequences. John was not going to lie to the 
psychologist or social worker and if Leonardo was right that the social worker or psychologist 
would know that he was insincere or in some way trying to feign empathy in his story, he had 
better just be honest and trust in God—who was ultimately the One in control of the situation. 
John was not going to be pragmatic but rather principled—a characteristic that made John 
attractive to those who loved and supported him. 


Leonardo was somewhat amazed because he had gone to so much trouble to find out some 
excellent information for John about what would be on the psychologist's questionnaire and 
interview sheet before she met him. He thought he was helping John and, therefore, was 
surprised (and impressed) by his reaction, so stoutly and resoundingly standing firm against 
compromising his principles. At first, he seemed to think John's faith lacked something, but then 
began to realize that John had a Christian theology that was tightly interwoven with his political 
philosophy, economic theory, and other scientific knowledge. He was no amateur, nor was he 
looking for excuses or trying to justify something bad that he had done. He realized that John's 
life should reflect God's glory and that fighting against evil was part and parcel of Christian duty 


in this world. Miami, listening in, had (of course) similar principles and convictions. Both men 
were willing to do what it took to stand firm. Even if it were necessary to pay a bribe or "present" 
(Proverbs 17:8) to ease their pain and move them out of a corrupt judicial and prison system, 
they would do so, but they were not willing to undermine their principles and admit guilt for 
something they had not done or for something that was not sinful. 


That afternoon, in the Historic Baptists meeting, John reiterated these feelings with others in the 
group and the hearers understood that John's perspective and actions were congruent with a 
vibrant Christian faith that took seriously loving his neighbor and defending himself (and others) 
against criminals or Marxists. Part of "doing good" in the New Testament sense included 
resisting—with words and political action—those who would undermine the Christian 
Worldview, and with force those who would harm their lives and property. During the day, John 
had also led a worship service, really a Bible study with closing prayer, attended by Alfonso, 
Leonardo, and Alan. John expounded the Scriptures showing that Christ's atonement was limited 
to saving the elect—what is called particular redemption—rather than the universalism they had 
heard from Cristian the day before. He had planned to talk to Cristian about the matter directly, 
but the young man had not appeared on the patio and so John planned to speak with them 
personally the next day. There were also different levels of punishment in hell according to the 
number of (and degrees of) sins one committed. Nero, Hitler, Mao Zedong, Pol Pot, Bloody 
Mary, and Stalin would be punished far more for their sins than some fifteen-year-old youth in 
Africa who had died before he had heard the Gospel. Moreover, as famous Baptist preacher 
Charles H. Surgeon pointed out, it was unjust for God to punish Jesus on the cross for someone's 
sins and later punish the person himself for his sins in hell. How could a just God punish the 
same sins twice? And the very idea that Jesus died for every sin except two—not having faith in 
Christ and blasphemy of the Holy Spirit—was against the teaching of "the whole counsel of 
God" (Acts 20:27). The hearers received the word well and seemed to be in complete agreement 
although there was good conversation about some details and robust talk about the implications, 
not to mention that modern churches had been widely infected with such false doctrines. 


The day then turned to more practical matters. After leaving the patio, Ismael (with the help of 
Ricardo, his trainee), cut John's hair at the doorway of his cell. As usual, there was no charge. 
Miami was able to fix John's eyeglasses, gluing the nose clip pads back on. However, John's 
Huawei Y6 phone ran into grave problems with its battery and ability to charge, requiring John 
to rapidly find a new phone. Several people had offered him one, but he found that Christian 
evangelical barber had a Samsung A01 available, and John made arrangements to get it instead. 
The next day, Christian brought it down to the dining hall and gave it to John; Pamela wired 
Cristian's mother 130,000 pesos later that night. That afternoon and evening, John spent hours 
getting it set up as well as cleaning up his previous phone for a new owner. Alexis decided that 
he wanted John's troubled phone since he had no great problems waiting all night for it to charge. 
Alexis had made the mistake of bringing his phone in his backpack to his ranchero job. The 
pacos searched everyone and their belongings. After finding his phone they removed Alexis 
from being a ranchero and sent him back to his cell in 118A. When John saw him the next day, 
he was distraught. Accordingly, John prayed with him and tried to encourage him. Yet, emotion 
overwhelmed Alexis, who began to sob—still trusting in the Lord but realizing that for his 
foolish act he was risking losing all his early parole benefits. Thankfully, the pacos were going to 
let him stay in 118A until he went to a CET in Valparaiso (La Polvora), so it was as bad as it 
could have been. Alexis should have known better when the pacos warned everyone a couple 


days earlier that they were going to do random inspections of belongings for contraband. For 
whatever reason, he assumed that he would be immune from such a search. He was mistaken. 
Thus, he was interested in buying John's Huawei Y6, who agreed to sell it to him at a discounted 
price of 70,000 pesos. He had paid 100,000 pesos for it just four and a half months earlier. By 
the next morning, the transaction was taken care of, and John and Alexis both had new phones 
that served their purposes. John's net cost for the change would be 60,000 pesos after Alexis 
made his two installments at the end of March and the end of April. Christian also brought John 
a new headset for 10,000 pesos. The quality of phone calls increased significantly for John. His 
friends were elated. 


The ever-restless Castro was also afoot, working on changing the water system within 118. Ina 
meeting in the dining area, he told everyone that they should be prepared to pay 11,000 pesos on 
April 15" in order to change their push button, automatic-timed-shut-off water valves for regular 
faucets. John wondered why the reos themselves had to pay for this changeover but then 
understood that without the change, because of some new internal regulations, the reos would 
have their water cut off at night, and much of the day, like other módulos. So, once again, in 
prison it was better to pay to have certain conveniences like assuring that running water was 
available in one's cell all the time. 


Some good things happened that day as well. First, Ismael seemed to be back on track with the 
Lord, not only with his good manners and decent haircut, but a strong heartfelt commitment to 
his faith. He was reading his Bible every day downstairs and listening to Christian music, as well 
as attending the morning preaching. Second, while John went up to his cell with his weekly 
encomienda goods, on Monday, March 29", Sergeant Garrido came by and called for John to 
come down and speak to him. John was still separating his encomienda food into plastic freezer 
containers, bothered because Marino was pestering him to give him a slice of pizza or at least a 
piece of a slice (which he later did), but went down after Anibal and Carlos (the elder) informed 
him that someone was waiting for him. He was surprised to see Garrido there, who was an 
important person in the statistics section of the gendarme administrative offices. He asked John 
how he was doing, to which John replied that he was okay in 118 but really wanted to go to a 
CET—in either Putaendo or Valparaiso (von Moltke). He further asked Garrido if he could help 
him get to one of those halfway houses, indicating that he was willing to pay if necessary. 
Garrido just nodded at the mention of the bribe, also agreeing that John's conviction for 
defending himself against criminals was unjust, and said that he thought going to a CET was 
very possible and would give him greater liberty. He also noted that his wife Pamela has 
successfully delivered notarized copies of his college degrees to the statistics office, which were 
necessary in the process for either CET or early parole benefits. On his way back, career criminal 
Angelino stopped John in the stairway to chat and told him that his wife should go and speak to 
the social workers at each CET, showing them that John had a place to live, family support, a 
high level of tertiary education, and employment possibilities. Both Pamela and John's friend 
Bob saw these conversations as being positive steps in getting to a CET. When John got back, he 
quickly finished separating the meat, potatoes, and rice into freezer containers, and ran 
downstairs with them. Castro was blocking the hall doorway, trying to separate wood from a 
crate. John got past him, quickly moving to put his stuff in the freezer before Miami closed the 
door. As with Marino minutes before, he shared some small bits of warm pizza with Miami and 
Ismael. Heading back, Castro was miffed with John, "Well which is it? Are you going up or 
coming down?" John replied that he was only putting his meat in the freezer, noting that he 


shared many delicious food items with other reos during the week. Castro asked him to clarify, 
"You share the food you prepare with others?" John replied, "Yes," to which Castro looked 
completely stupefied—a condition quite normal for the little man. Ironically, earlier that day, 
John and Christian the evangelical barber were talking alone about the theology of limited 
atonement or particular redemption (see Isaiah 53:4-6,11-12; Matthew 1:21; John 10:11-15; 
15:13; 17:9; Romans 5:8-11; 2 Corinthians 5:18-21; Ephesians 2:13-18; Colossians 1:19-23), and 
why people go to hell for their sins rather than the single sin of not believing in Christ (see 
Revelation 20:12-13; Romans 2:5-6,12-13; Proverbs 24:12; Psalm 62:12; Luke 12:47; 20:47; 
Matthew 12:36-37; 23:14; Mark 12:40). Then two machucados came down and sat next to them, 
listening intently after overhearing some of the Bible talk. Their names were Adrian (31), jailed 
since age 19 for robbery with intimidation and illegally carrying a firearm, and Jorge (31), jailed 
for "another crime" (which he refused to specify). Both had considerable interest in the faith but 
were not willing to make a full commitment to Christ. Adrian suffered from regular dreams 
where he was assailed by demons or sent to hell. John witnessed to both, sharing the way of 
salvation (based on Ephesians 2:8-10), and Cristian helped them understand more clearly. Then 
Castro came and interrupted them, pulling Christian away so that he could schedule some haircut 
appointments. He shook Cristian's hand. John then extended his hand and Castro shook it, too, 
saying something to the effect of "Let's let bygones be bygones." John said that's the way it 
should be and was surprised by the good gesture from the scrawny man. Yet his aforementioned 
snide attitude toward John later in the day indicated that his new sentiment was shortlived. 


Andrés impressed John by ending in a draw with Ruben in chess, and he also surprised him 
because, like Sergio (from 118B), he could not pronounce John's name, calling him George 
instead. Nevertheless, his relationship with John continued to be good and John hoped his 
Christian testimony was rubbing off on him. It certainly was rubbing off on Alfonso, whom John 
overheard recounting with great glee to his friends and family about John's chef service and 
pastoral duties and teaching. John had preached that morning on Romans 2:3-11 and 3:21-24 to 
eight men with five others listening in the distance, including Adrian. The service went well, it 
seemed, as it touched the hearts of several men, and John glorified God for that fact. There were 
fortythree men at roll call that morning and forty-seven the next. However, on the latter day they 
were so late coming out of 118B that Castro had to go inside and get them. The authoritative imp 
later rebuked them before all, saying roll call was at 8:45 a.m. and even if he arrived a few 
minutes late they had to be ready to go. 


Later that day, March 30", the gendarmes came, called for a lineup, and frisked all the 
machucados and reos. John had never seen such a thing in nearly seventeen months in 118. Cabo 
Astudillo came into the dining hall and informed everyone what was happening. John understood 
most of what he was attempting to do, and quickly took off his jacket and left it in his chair. (His 
jacket pocket happened to hold his new cell phone that day.) Astudillo saw him remove his 
jacket but did not mind. In fact, when he frisked John, it was only very lightly; ditto for Miami, 
who had known Astudillo for a long time. Both men and other regulars from 118 received 
different treatment than the new machucados in the lineup. Once again John glorified God that 
he did not lose his cell phone, nor he was disciplined. He was treated favorably by the 
gendarmes. And why not? None of the core people in 118 caused any trouble for anyone, and 
they did not use drugs, nor did they engage in blackmail with their cell phones. They also kept 
the yard clean, doing their conducta correctly, unlike many other modules—like 102, 104, 105, 
114, and 115—-where cleaning duties were not done at all, indeed were not permitted to be by the 


gendarmes, according to Fernando. Back inside, the men enjoyed the peanut-butter-stuffed 
celery sticks that Kens brought and John's guacamole on chips and quesadilla pieces. The group 
then turned to learning some English from John, with Alfonso helping—especially Christian the 
evangelical barber. Curiously, Fernando had claimed that he wanted to learn English but made 
almost no effort to do so even though he was playing chess with Rubén right next to John. 


Pamela had experienced a very long encomienda line, with three other módulos also bringing 
food bags that day. As noted earlier, she had managed to get his college diplomas through the 
gendarme service window, as well as 40,000 pesos in cash for John, and his much-needed 
medicines, which (unlike the last time) arrived in 118 the next day. Michael was helping load the 
encomienda sacks on the pickup truck when he spotted Pamela. He went to help her, since she 
was struggling with two heavy sacks, and was an absolute gentleman. He was ecstatic to be able 
to say that he knew John in 118. (Of course, Pamela knew much about Michael from reading 
drafts of the second volume of Bearing the Cross). John was impressed when Pamela told him 
that he acted with cultured sophistication, and was well spoken, completely unlike the flaite 
Michael that everyone knew in 118. John personally complimented Michael the next day. 
Michael and Sergio (from 118B) were helping the pacos load hundreds of encomienda sacks 
onto the pickup truck to bring them to the módulos as part of their mozo duties. 


Michael was very high on John or anyone else going to a CET—Valparaiso (La Pólvora) in 
particular. That's precisely where Alexis hoped to be in fifteen days. Although he had 
inadvertently missed the morning preaching, where John talked about the wrath of God coming 
on unbelievers and the need to "walk worthy of God," noted in 1 Thessalonians 2:10-16, Alexis 
was feeling better the day after Alfonso showed him how to best charge his new phone and 
Ismael lent him a Movistar SIM card that allowed him to call his family from his cell. He still 
had to await getting his own Movistar or other chip, but was on his way to getting his 
communication needs met while he waited to get to a CET. However, Miami had some 
discouraging words about CET for both Alexis and John. Based on what had happened to a 
former big, Colombian mozo in 118, who went to the Putaendo CET—only to successfully flee 
to Argentina after three days, then on to Panama and finally his home country, where he went 
back to prison again. Miami said that there could be hell to pay in a new place. The new 
companions would not necessarily give John the respect and clout that he enjoyed in 118, at least 
not right away. They might force him to clean bathrooms as the new guy and shock him with 
220-Volt electric current if he failed to deposit two million pesos into some bank account. It 
could get ugly. The two or three dozen men in the halfway house were not going to be ex- 
military and might well be hardened criminals. Knowing how Chileans are, Alfonso could see 
Miami's point. Of course, John had gotten along right away with all sorts of hardened criminals, 
as related in the first three volumes of Bearing the Cross, the most recent one being newcomer 
Andrés. Why would other men want to harm their English teacher, Bible teacher, or possible 
employer anyway? 


Rather than cower or live in fear, John figured he had to trust the Providence of God in the 
matter and just be his usual stand-up self, making new friends. It did not take too long for him to 
be looked up to or even a leader in other situations. Indeed, sometimes just a ride down to the 
courthouse with a criminal, or spending six hours in a holding cell waiting for trial with him, was 
enough to make his new "colleague" a fan forever, even waving to him from adjacent módulo 
windows. His fan base among gendarmes likewise increased proportional to the number of new 


acquaintances he made. Why would any of that be any different in CETs in Putaendo or 
Valparaiso (von Moltke)? Or in Italy, for that matter, despite the language barrier. His "crime" 
was also "admirable" among criminals, unlike odious sexual abuse or rape crimes common in 
118. Alexis said he had spoken to others and things were not that bad in La Pólvora CET. John 
wondered if it would not be a good idea to go to the same CET that Alexis was going to since 
internal safety could be a greater concern than the external threat from communists that worried 
Pamela. All told, John was consoled by the word of God, which said that Christ was on his side 
so long as he remained faithful to Him. That was the best ally of all. Had He not already shown 
Himself to be John's (and Alexis’) Protector for all these months, especially in interpersonal 
relationships? John told Miami that the plan was for him to get out first, establish his work as an 
English teacher and possibly a general manager with the construction materials firm that Bob 
wanted to start, then do what he could to get Miami out to join him in the business. The objective 
seemed worthwhile enough to face whatever risks going to a CET full of new faces might pose. 
Moreover, the new environment might generate more fascinating stories for Bearing the Cross. 


Others had been working on the CET issue outside the prison, too. Pamela called the 
administrator at Putaendo who told her that what John would end up doing there depended 
entirely on the brief issued by the Valparaiso penitentiary. There are many jobs he could do, 
including working in the retail store or doing work on the computer, but all would depend on that 
brief. He would not be able to go out and have any kind of special freedom probably until 
November 21, 2021, when his normal prison "benefits" would start. John wondered if Italy 
wouldn't be better than a CET in that case, but after talking with Bob, both men concluded that 
it'd still better to try and see what could be done with a CET given that John's skillset, inmate 
track record, and minimal crimes committed, all of which made his case quite special. Not only 
had God protected John and that special way over the last seventeen months, but he had also had 
a very good track record with interpersonal relationships and dealing with potentially dangerous 
criminals. The criminals in such halfway houses were probably near to being released from 
prison and would likely be on their best behavior, especially when it came to older men who had 
not been convicted of sex-related crimes. Furthermore, any bureaucracy is better when it's 
smaller, with the only risk being that if one of the few administrators tended to be like Castro. 
But, in general, the gendarmes had an interest in making sure that John was kept safe. The last 
thing they needed was for the most famous criminal in Chile, and someone whom they tended to 
like very much, to be hurt. All these things pointed again to the soundness of the decision for 
John to go to a CET, and he should probably rely to some extent on congenial gendarmes 
deciding where that best halfway house would be for John—even if it were outside the 
Valparaiso region. John had lots of allies in all of this ordeal, not the least of which being the 
Lord Himself, and he needed to rely on the likelihood that others were probably going to help 
more than hurt him through this entire affair. John needed medical care, too, and that fact also 
had to be a consideration for any CET he might go to—which was also one of the major benefits 
of going to a prison in Italy, should that become a possibility any time soon. 


Furthermore, John had some time to reflect on the kinds of inmates he met while in prison. 
Perhaps the most interesting to him were the people who were completely innocent like Ismael, 
Miami, and Manuel, or perhaps those who had been convicted and sentenced to far more years 
than they deserved. But these were exceptional cases. Most of the inmates, especially the 
machucados, knew they were guilty and that they committed those crimes because doing so was 
their best choice for making a living. This fact was especially true among drug dealers and 


thieves. They had little remorse for their crimes because that is how they earned their keep, and 
going to jail from time to time was simply par for the course. Some showed remorse and planned 
to change, but John found that they were few in number compared to the totality of men in these 
categories. Even among the rapists and sex abusers, the great majority of which claimed to be 
innocent, John detected little remorse or willingness to change their behavior. Of course, their 
selfproclaimed innocence meant there was no need to change their behavior. Yet, they certainly 
took a different perspective after considering their present dangerous situations, with respect to 
their willingness to commit sex crimes in the future. They were the most well-behaved reos in 
general, doing their conducta (cleaning and serving) faithfully. Likewise, criminals guilty of gun 
crimes and murderers infrequently showed remorse, although there was the occasional person 
like Raúl (the elder) who was never a criminal during the first sixty-eight years his life, and out 
of passion acted as he did because his ex-girlfriend would not let him see his daughter. Certainly, 
he had remorse to some extent, as did Carlos (the elder) who acted violently toward his live-in 
and her partner, almost killing himself, while under the influence of drugs and alcohol. John also 
detected remorse and desire to change among those convicted of killing someone while driving 
drunk—including a feeling of deserving to serve time for their sin. They were sentenced to long 
prison terms under the Emilia legislation that required tough treatment of such offenders, which 
included Christian the Evangelical barber and Francisco (Pancho) in 118. 


So, all told, most people in prison were there for crimes that they did not show much remorse 
for, albeit some did. Then, among the non-remorseful, were the saddest cases of all: people 
incarcerated who were innocent. Plus, there was another large group of criminals who really 
didn't want to leave prison. In prison they could earn some small incomes (or larger ones through 
drug dealing, extortion, and blackmail), and had their water, electricity, food, and a place to sleep 
paid for, which was, sadly, more than they had outside of prison. Hence, in a terrible situation of 
perverse incentives they had little interest in leaving prison. John hoped that in whatever 
circumstances he would find himself in the future, be it at a halfway house or otherwise, he 
would prefer to be mostly around wrongly incarcerated people and, perhaps, those criminals that 
would appreciate the skills could offer them instead of looking for a way to harm him. 


Still, people took advantage of John. The next morning before going down for roll call, Sergio 
(from 118B) brought John an out-of-the-package Huawei (supposedly OEM) phone charger and 
cord, which he claimed cost 20,000 pesos and asked for a 5,000-peso tip on top of it. John 
figured it must have been the most expensive charger ever sold. Did a Chinese charger really 
cost 35 USD? John had learned with Rufo before that it is best just to pay and keep a criminal 
happy rather than complain and put himself in danger. Of course, he would likely never use 
Sergio's services again. Little else happened that gloomy day. No chess games were played as 
most reos got permission to stay in their cells. John finished reading The Book Thief, which he 
thought was the worst of the twenty-eight books he had read while in prison. He was not the only 
one with discontent. Alexis was not happy with his new phone and wanted John to rent it to him 
instead since he could not take it to a CET. He then agreed to buy John's other old cell phone for 
50,000 pesos that Rufo had gotten for him, and Ismael was interested in acquiring John's other 
phone that Alexis was now not going to buy. Deals can get really complicated in prison, even 
when selling phones at a considerable discount. At least Alexis sewed John's watchband back on, 
which had ripped once again, as consolation for all the trouble he had caused. 


Miami cracked a bunch of jokes to add levity to the dour day, mostly poking fun at John, who 


took it well. Miami mentioned that he went to 107 and saw Karim, who looked almost emaciated 
in his face for lack of eating. He must not have been getting his encomienda in as usual. Raul 
(the elder) was appealing his life sentence to the Supreme Court, challenging evidentiary 
legitimacy. To John, it seemed like more false or shallow hope given to a doomed man. 
Meanwhile, other criminals went out on parole. John struck up a conversation about guns with 
career criminal Daniel Segundo [Moya Alvarez] (37), who was in jail for the third time (totaling 
most of his adult life) on illegal pistol carrying and drug trafficking convictions. He was eligible 
for benefits after serving five years of the most recent six-year sentence. He showed John the 
entry wound on his side and let John feel the bullet (under the skin, obviously) that had caused it, 
still wedged against his spine. Daniel Segundo liked his Glock 23 and his Taurus .357 Magnum 
revolver. Once again, John had no problem maintaining friendly terms with a dangerous criminal 
—even men like Moroni and Angelino who prided themselves on coming from families full of 
them. Pamela had less success calling and getting information from the von Moltke CET 
administrator than the one in Putaendo, but would try to go in person to the CET at La Pólvora 
next to the prison after dropping off encomienda on Saturday. 


Chapter IV 
The Leech Has Two Daughters 


Ismael had a funny way of almost singing through the portal when he cried out, "Using upper 
circuit" or "Using lower circuit," causing native speakers like Cristian to laugh. It was the funny 
way he was saying it, altering the tone of his voice. However, there was nothing funny about 
Castro's voice, when, on April 4, 2021, he told all the men during the lineup that anyone found 
with drugs would be kicked out of 118. Of course, he was directing his comments mainly to the 
machucados in 118B and 118A. John always thought it somewhat ironic that gendarmes would 
ransack cells and punish addicts for using the same drugs that other gendarmes indirectly sold 
them. Such was life in prison. John was also serious when he preached from Daniel 1:1-6 about 
the fingers of God writing on the wall in Babylon before the partying king. He pointed out that, 
for those living outside of Christ, a very scary God is writing down their list of sins every day, 
creating a compendium that will eventually be used to damn them. 


John later had an opportunity (after breakfast) to speak to Esteban (Geta), who was having a 
good time talking in "double meaning" to those around the table, which in Chile means the art of 
cleverly saying something in such a way that what is said also signifies something sexual. The 
young man (27) thought he was impressing John and others, but Ruben alerted him to the fact 
that John was a pastor and, even if he could understand what was being said, he would not 
appreciate the clever rhetoric, adding that he only had eyes for Pamela. Miami pointed out that 
John, too, once had some sinful episodes long ago, but not now. Esteban ignored these facts and 
continued with his witty discourse, also showing off his glorious scars, wherein he had been 
punctured in the chest and sliced badly on his lower side during fights in the módulos. John 
stopped him and told him that God would judge fornicators. Moreover, he read him Ecclesiastes 
11:9 that affirms the judgment that will come upon young men for behaving in such foolish 
ways. Esteban objected that (1) many Evangelicals he knew in prison were hypocrites and that 
(2) he believed in God, although he was not ready or willing to undergo the full transformation 
of his life required to be a Christian. John told him that Satan and his demons also believed in 
God to no avail, and that other people's hypocrisy should not bar him from saving his own soul 
from eternal hell. Esteban was duly impressed and made remarks throughout the morning's poker 
game that indicated he was thinking about what John said, although he did not show up for the 
preaching the next morning. 


Esteban was a foul-mouthed man who had lived in 104, 105, and 114 before coming to 118. John 
listened to his arguments against committing himself to be a Christian and shared with him the 
free offer of the Gospel. John further told him that he had no problem with sex, so long as it was 
within the context of marriage, and made it clear to Esteban that—despite what the hypocrites he 
knew said or did—he was now required more than ever to do what God required or he would 
receive even greater condemnation. The fact that some professing Evangelicals used cocaine, 
smoked crack, or blackmailed people through false Facebook pages right after preaching Christ 
on the patio would have no bearing on his eternal destiny as determined on the Day of Judgment. 
Esteban continued to be touched and during the day continued to have several conversations with 
John, although less so the following day. He even took a photo with John for his Facebook page. 
It was remarkable how openly people were using their cell phones down in the dining hall. 


John, unfortunately, had his own terrestrial ailments to deal with. A sore throat indicated he 
might be coming down with something, accompanied by lots of gas and snotswallowing the next 
afternoon. His left shoulder pain was increasing again, too. His vision clarity and eyesight had 
still not improved. Adding to his misery, John managed to dump several peanut-butter-stuffed 
celery sticks on the floor due to a container lid being loose. Cristian would not eat them off the 
floor for fear of what the others might say, even though he had done so before and later told John 
he would have eaten them if no one else was around. However, John's chess game was still pretty 
good, beating Luis (ranchero) and Andrés, closing in on his 2000" game played since 
incarceration. He also managed, with Valentin's help, to get volume two of Bearing the Cross 
formatted and ready to publish. Bob helped him with some grammar checking. 


In the evening, one of John's center-right supporters, Patricio Vasquez Sotomayor from Iquique 
(far northern coast if Chile), criticized John harshly, concurring with the criticism of John's 
friend Alvaro in much greater detail. He called John's actions on November 10, 2019, stupid, 
foolish, and crazy (locura), saying that John should have respected Chilean gun laws, then called 
for him to "repent" and get out of jail as fast as possible via the "benefits" available through the 
gendarmes. Matt, Valentin, Mauricio, and Dusan quickly came to John's defense in the chat 
group. Immoral legislation is invalid, and everyone has a right to use whatever means to defend 
himself when his life is in danger. John also sent Patricio the following reply: "Patricio, thank 
you for taking the time to formulate such a long comment, even though you are quite mistaken. I 
will never regret defending myself against the scoundrels attacking me. I had a license to 
transport my pistol in my vehicle and according to criminal code chapter 10, paragraph 11 (as 
my lawyer argued) I was justified to fire in public in order to save myself. Shooting a gun in 
public is not a sin or wrong, even if it is against public policy. Moreover, immoral Chilean 
legislation (not "law") is not worth anything if it is against biblical law or the fundamental rights 
of life and property. In other words, I don't care about bad Chilean "law" and there is no reason 
(except for pragmatism) to respect it. You are talking like a man steeped in indoctrination 
received from his nationalistic public schooling. Any evil legislation or decree must not be 
respected. Are we men of principle or not? Furthermore, running away from the scene, fleeing, 
or just taking abuse from miscreants is not always the correct, logical, or courageous alternative. 
By your logic, the wisest and sanest men are those who are cowards and weaklings before 
evildoers. You measure success by how much we were able to avoid negative consequences 
arising in a situation, but your thinking is faulty and does not represent the way I live. There are 
objectives worth fighting for that are of greater value than saving our own lives and fortunes. 
Unfortunately, Chile is full of selfish and cowardly people who do not respond with either a love 
for God or their neighbors first and foremost in their actions. They instead see their wealth, jobs, 
and family's peace or tranquility as being of greater importance. The signers of the American 
Declaration of Independence had another idea: they risked their fortunes, their lives, and their 
sacred honor to be valiant for the truth (contrary to the evildoers in Jeremiah 9:3) and in order to 
pursue and secure liberty. "Freedom is not free," as they say in the U.S.A. This revolutionary 
attitude to promote freedom is different than the common, stupid, and cowardly (or selfish) 
Chilean idea that you are promoting, Patricio. My ideas and ways are, I think, morally superior to 
yours, and I suggest that it is you (not me) that needs to repent. You are not correct simply 
because of the fact that you are free and enjoying your life while I am in prison. The rightness or 
correctness of any action cannot merely be measured by the adverse consequences that come 
from it. I am honored to be a political prisoner in the sense that the hatred of the Left—and the 
media it controls—for me and the unjust action of the judiciary have confirmed that my behavior 


was against them and their evil ways, and in favor of doing what is good and right. As a 
Christian, I strive to be salt and light in this world (Matthew 5:13-16; Philippians 2:15), and that 
includes doing what is right—upholding and instilling biblical principles—by opposing 
scoundrels, criminals, communists, and socialists that try to deprive me or others of life, liberty, 
or property by force. Pamela was right to say that Chile is a country full of chickens, especially 
among right-wingers. My conscience is clear before the Lord and I await his blessings either in 
this life, in the life to come, or both." 


The next day, Cisternas reiterated the stern conversation with the machucados during roll call 
that Castro started the day before, especially in terms of prohibiting them going back to their 
cells during the day, receiving packages thrown over the fence, and running unaccompanied 
errands outside of the módulo. However, his orders seemed to go unenforced as most did not 
remain out on the patio. Castro had also ordered Cristian to stop doing tattoos since they were 
against gendarme policy (given that they alter markings that identify prisoners), and some 
recipients were complaining about infection after receiving their tattoo. Actually, as Cristian later 
confessed, the prohibition was not absolute, only a prohibition against anti-professionalism in his 
efforts that might provoke problems that fly in the face of stated regulations. Therefore, Cristian 
decided to limit his tattoo business to the more cultured machucados, and thus do much less 
business. He did another tattoo job while Cisternas was in charge (with John and Alfonso having 
to wait outside their cell while he finished with his client), and he had one more client planned 
for the following day. Earlier, Cristian told Cristian the evangelical barber that he had been 
reading Genesis again, and he showed up for all the patio preaching on April 5""—much better 
than Adrian who showed up for two minutes every day then lifted his lukewarm hands to heaven 
and left in some odd gesture of incomplete Christianity. Cristian had been smoking a little less in 
the cell, too, after John had a serious talk with him about changing cells so that he could better 
continue his vice. Speaking of serious talks, well at least somewhat serious ones, Rubén 
complained about John smashing flies on his tablecloth since fly guts and residues remained 
even after flicking the dead insect on the ground. He even complained about one being smashed 
on the plastic packaging covering the ham (lunch meat)—a clean shot which Kens defended. 
Rubén might have been a little miffed, too, as John had wiped him out twice in chess, raising his 
prison record to 1,800-155-41. 


Despite John's full-blown cold, that streak continued the next day, chalking up four more 
devastating wins against Rubén and one against Andrés. John also continued to help Alfonso 
improve his game with the objective in mind of him beating Rubén at some point in the near 
future. Alfonso's lawyer had visited him, giving him a strategy to win his case, too, but also 
providing a realistic look at whether he should take the plea bargain offered (which would ruin 
his military career and pension, not to mention his reputation—being soiled as a child abuser) or 
fight out of principle and, in the case of losing due to rampant Chilean injustice, consider his 
options in jails in Casablanca and Petorca (a little over two hours northeast of Viña del Mar). He 
was coming to grips with the very real fact that innocent or falsely accused men frequently go to 
prison in Chile, feeling all the associated disappointment. In the meantime, his lawyer would 
likely try to get him into the posh Air Force detention center in Santiago instead of 118. 


He was not the only one feeling disappointed. Patricio the Uber driver had come back from court 
the day before, having suffered the humiliation of being strip searched and chained—still vivid 
in John's memory—and being declared a flight risk and a danger to society. His quest to be 


moved to home arrest was squashed for the third time and the reality was setting in that he might 
be in jail for years, even if he were, in reality, innocent. John, who had preached again that 
morning on Ecclesiastes 11:9-10 and 1 John 1:4-7, conveyed little more than superficial comfort 
to Patricio. He instead focused on the stark parallels between his confinement and African chattel 
slavery—noted at the end of chapter fifteen in the first volume of this book, and chapters eight 
and fourteen of the second. He disclosed the exorbitant salaries earned by judges and district 
attorneys, not to mention the fees garnered by lawyers and expert witnesses, and the 780,000 
pesos coughed up by taxpayers each month for him and each of the other prisoners. Indeed, he 
and thousands of other men were the reason why an elite group of people within the judicial 
system (or contracting with it) got relatively rich and stayed that way. There were strong 
economic incentives not to let Patricio go; ditto for John's accused cellmates Alfonso and 
Cristian. The increasingly satanic Chilean state, with its political actors, judges and bureaucrats 
acting in their own best interests rather than the public interest, had little interest in justice or 
fairness. Patricio, Alfonso, and Cristian's (just to name a few) romantic or quixotic view of the 
state was about to come crumbling down. Notwithstanding their public-school indoctrination 
about civics or (ignored) ideals of the supposed presumption of innocence, they were coming to 
realize that their greatest enemy was the state itself. 


All states were bad, but John and Joe continued to discuss where else they might live. Joe really 
wanted to leave. Even Italy was starting to look good compared to locked-down Chile, whose 
heavy-handed state enforcement of Coronavirus quarantine was wreaking havoc on people's 
lives. People were effectively imprisoned in their own homes other than being allowed to venture 
out for two to four hours per week. Along with South Africa, Australia, the United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands, and Germany, Chile had become one of the most repressive states in the "free" 
world— continuing its public health policies despite a year of total failure. Wives of prisoners, 
like Pamela, had a particularly hard time meeting their essential needs while spending half of 
their permitted hours of freedom bringing things to their jailed husbands. The gendarmes had 
just made things worse, too, for 118 reos by only allowing money for their men to be delivered 
to the service window on Fridays instead of any weekday. Now Pamela either had to make two 
(inefficient) trips to the prison on back-to-back days, since encomienda was brought on Saturday, 
or pay 15,000 pesos to send 40,000 pesos by Uber, wherein the driver would go to the service 
window. It is not like Pamela didn't have better things to do. She was well into her second level 
of Italian study from home, and she made an appointment to speak with John's lawyer Gonzalo 
Morales over the phone the next day to find out the status of John going to a CET or to Italy, 
among other things. With each passing day of viral fascism—despite the hassles it would entail 
—moving to Italy looked more and more attractive. 


Inside prison, life resembled totalitarian communism more than fascism, especially without the 
encomienda foodstuffs sent by Pamela. They allowed many of the rancho- beleaguered reos to 
enjoy John's stellar sandwiches and pulled-pork and cheese burritos topped with cell-made 
guacamole, which now rivaled his Aunt Tanya's. Indeed, Cristian talked up how tremendously 
good the food John made was, and how happy he was that John let him stay in his cell (being a 
smoker). Then, Cristian the evangelical barber insisted that John's burritos be served for 
breakfast since he would leave for the day right after John's brief English lesson. Trouble was 
that John inadvertently snapped the plastic handle in half on Rubén's sandwich maker after 
inserting three burritos to heat. It probably was not entirely his fault. Many burritos and 
sandwiches had been heated in it before; the unit was likely weakening all along. Miami said he 


could fix it with glue, but no one saw how given the leveraged pressure placed on the handle. 
John, of course, said he was sorry. The grill still worked but it could no longer be locked closed. 
Using his little oven, John had planned to make toasted sandwiches that night, filled with 
chicken and pulled pork mixed with chopped celery, hard boiled eggs, and mayonnaise. 
However, dessert was a problem. Sergio (Chuncoco) said there was no yogurt available at the 
kiosk to mix with the fresh pears received from Miami that he planned to ask Alfonso to slice up. 
Not to worry, once back in his cell, John spied Miami sweeping up the patio below and called 
out to him, "Miami, have you got any yogurt?" Once again, Miami came through, also taking 
away from John his proposed recipe, some celery, and an egg in order to come up with his own 
similar dinner creation. 


During the day, there were fewer machucados around on the patio, with some being shipped out 
to sleep at other halfway houses while enjoying freedom during the day, and others working in 
other parts of the prison—including Sergio (from 118B), Alan, and Fernando. That meant, 
among other things, that there was one less man to eat John's Doritos and potato chips, one less 
man to preach in the morning rotation, and that the entire bathroom-shower cleaning duty fell 
once again on John. John took it all in stride, plodding his way through another dud of a book, 
Song of Solomon, written by Nobel Laureate Toni Morrison. At one point he found Adrian 
walking the patio and encouraged him to stay for more than just two minutes during the morning 
preaching. Adrian, looking like he had had yet another demonic dream, told John that he did not 
like the fact that the core group who always stood with the main preachers, Cristian the 
evangelical barber, John, and now Alexis, were either pedophiles or hypocrites. John assured 
him that the three preachers were not practicing sin (and Adrian said he knew that to be true 
about John) and that the others were simply sinners like him trying to find their way. Adrian then 
replied that he would come and stay for the whole ten- to fifteen-minute service. John was happy 
to hear it. 


However, there was plenty of unhappy news as well. The seventh of April marked the one-year 
anniversary of serious Covid-19 prevention restrictions being applied in prison. The last conjugal 
and normal visitation times were now a year in the past. Castro made it clear during the morning 
lineup that he was not busting the reos for cell phone possession and use. The officers had 
condoned their use to speak to family members. But Castro was miffed that morning when many 
men from 118B did not come down for roll call. When he went to get them, he found many lying 
on their bunks using their cell phones instead. That incident led to vociferous criticisms (after 
counting off) by Andrés, Daniel, Adrian, Moisés, and others, who said that they had more 
freedom in their former módulos than in 118B, and that they wanted liberty to go back to their 
cells during patio time to call their families. Otherwise, Andrés said he would prefer to be back 
in the general population where the pacos were nicer. Castro said it was not his fault that 
Sundays-home leave was suspended due to Coronavirus policies. He was just trying to do his job 
and had been quite lenient with cell phone use. The machucados said that they were all on 
"benefits" status and deserved to be treated better. The argument went on for forty minutes 
before Castro dismissed the 118-core group—standing at order with hands behind their backs, 
who had always been treated differently than the machucados—to undertake their duties, such as 
taking out the trash and getting breakfast from the bodega before it closed. Castro showed he did 
not know how to lead or be in command by arguing with his subordinates. He had a point that 
the machucados needed to be a roll call rather than talking on their phones. They showed a lack 
of respect for authority and disorderly lives by not showing up for the required five minutes. But 


they were criminals, after all. They claimed that they were not in the military and that they had 
put in the required time and very good conducta scores to be on benefits, and thus deserved 
better treatment from Castro. In general, if one can imagine twenty-five miscreants arguing with 
Satan, he will be able to understand how morning formation went. 


More unhappy news was found outside of prison as marijuana was found on property that 
apparently belonged to Mr. Juan Pablo Pirce Valenzuela, son of Guillermo Pirce, the former 
Governor of the Araucania Region, a bureaucrat working for the district attorney's office in 
Chile's south central wheat country—in the Ninth Region, near Traiguén. No judge was able to 
take jurisdiction over the case due to lack of legal competency to sue oneself, given that Chilean 
judges and district attorneys essentially work for the same entity. Nevertheless, the Investigative 
Police set up a surveillance area around the property and found that Pirce had stockpiled 
explosives and firearms in the house. While being watched by surveillance cameras, these 
explosives and illegal firearms were loaded into backpacks, which were dumped on neighboring 
property to avoid prosecution for having such items. However, no judge would sign a search 
warrant allowing the police to raid the premises due to legal incompetence. Of course, if it were 
John with the illegal weapons or marijuana plants on his property, he would probably get a life 
sentence. But the Chilean judicial system is so corrupted or twisted that the district attorney 
answers to no one and is immune from any criminal prosecution. John and Miami reflected on 
the tremendous injustice found in Chile, were certain bureaucrats and judges enjoy immunity, 
while those same people incarcerate innocent people or exaggerate the sentences of many guilty 
people. 


There were other stresses in 118, too. One of the machucados from 118B, a young man named 
Fabrizio, broke his benefits status, and ran off when he had a chance. Some officers came to visit 
the módulo to make inquiries. Once recaptured, Fabrizio would have to serve the rest of his 
sentence without parole or benefits. John also started out his day under stress, after being greeted 
by Castro in the morning as he opened the cell door, announcing that John's CET-request form 
had to be refilled out to include only one CET name instead of two. John did so around midday, 
with some associated hassles or comments from Castro himself, selecting just the Putaendo CET. 
John was a little bit sad during the day, not just because he had to make a choice of one CET or 
the other without complete information, but his fallen countenance was more because of the 
selfish attitudes of two fellow reos. Ruben insinuated quite strongly that since John was the last 
person to touch his working sandwich maker, he should pay for it. It did not matter that it was 
weakening over time, according to Rubén, since the last person to touch it and break it was 
responsible. John was saddened once again with Ruben's attitude, since John for many months 
had taught him to play chess, and fed him pizza, special sandwiches, and other treats. Yet, Ruben 
was a Selfish person and, as Miami indicated, he probably also "lacked a few planks for a 
bridge." These things were denoted by his attitudes and reactions. Still, Rubén's attitude made 
John feel bad, as did Luis the Colombian's, who came into the dining area and asked John for 
candy. John gave him a few pieces, but Luis stood there and asked for more. John told him to 
remember what he said to him about being selfish, but Luis said he didn't care. John put all the 
candy in his hand and said, "I will never give you anything again." Luis replied that he would 
have all the candy and all of John's money, too. 


Those kinds of comments from selfish people were grievous to John, although he realized he 
should have expected nothing less in a prison. Several men present had sufficient reason to 


question what went on in the nearby módulos. Furthermore, a somewhat animated Rubén scolded 
John for wanting to put into volume three of this book the permission that Castro had granted in 
the morning line up for people to use cell phones. He thought that readers would be outraged and 
would put pressure on the gendarmes to stop allowing cell phone use, which had been permitted 
because visitation had stopped. John thought Ruben's comments were ridiculous, since the 
Spanish version of volume three would not be published for many months, probably after they 
were long gone. Moreover, Rubén's remark that John's phone would be taken as evidence was 
unfounded because John would likely be at a CET, in Italy, or on parole at the time of 
publication. Yet, people might have been discouraged by Ruben's rebuke and attitude, as well as 
his haughtiness and thinking he knew what was best for Bearing the Cross. So, overall, it was a 
bad day, and John's cold didn't help, but at least he knew that some action was being taken on his 
"hybrid" request to move to a CET. Pamela was unable to speak with lawyer Gonzalo Morales, 
who left three messages for her. She would try the next day, without success, then hope for a 
conversation the following week instead. 


Lots of reos in 118 had colds, and Alexis went to get a shot for his in the infirmary, but John 
decided it was too risky to do so. He feared they might throw him into quarantine and maybe do 
the same to his cellmates. John observed many men with signs of the cold or flu, along with one 
constant that never changed: their spitting on the patio. He could never quite understand the 
virtue of spitting, but it sure was a popular habit that many uncultured men donned. Cristian the 
evangelical barber gave his best morning sermon yet—quite Calvinistic—using Matthew 22:2-14 
and Revelation 21:1-7. The core congregation was seven people, along with three to five others 
coming and going at any moment—Adrian among them. John mentioned the matter of not 
staying to Adrian again and he replied that although he recalled their conversation he still 
decided not to stay. After breakfast and a little English study, John helped Cristian the 
evangelical barber and Alfonso improve their chess games somewhat, while Pamela went to 
court—only to find that the judge was not there due to Covid-19 fears but had offered everyone a 
no-mask fine reduction of two-thirds, ending up at 51,600 pesos, which she paid. Masks 
probably did nothing for anyone's health but served to generate a fair amount of revenue for the 
state and mask makers. The men in 118 were worried about catching John's cold by eating his 
food, except for Miami, who got to eat two half ham-andcheese sandwiches by himself, Sergio 
(from 118B), who ate most of John's chips (as he did the day before) and who was hoping to be 
paroled that evening (along with Michael), and Alexis and Patricio, who gobbled up a good share 
of his candy. John was thinking too much about CET and his books being printed in Canada, 
which finally got resolved that afternoon, to read much or play more than one game of chess. He 
did speak to Luis (ranchero), who had been in each of the region's CETs. He told John that they 
were all good but that Putaendo (which was like a big house) and von Moltke were better. A 
visiting paco also told John that being such a famous public figure might make getting to a CET 
difficult, but that the quarantine lockdown meant that no prisoners were being transferred 
anyway. Moreover, the gendarmes were focused on paroling people at the moment. So, John 
would have to be patient, as he had grown accustomed to being. At least he had his Historic 
Baptists class to teach that evening, so long as the students did not mind his occasional hacking. 


Chapter V 
Then Raiders Came Out of the Camp 


The next day, Rubén reported that both his cellmates, Leonardo León and a guy named Serna 
(his real Arab name being Berabi)—who worked often and was hardly seen by any other reos— 
were running fevers after receiving the second shot of the Pfizer Covid-19 gene-modification 
therapy shot—commonly but technically and incorrectly called a "vaccine." Hopefully, those 
men would not further deteriorate at present or contract some debilitating disease over the 
coming months on account of the side effects of the injections—as many had been reporting on 
social media. Luis (ranchero) said that he had also got both doses of the Pfizer shot, but with no 
side effects. The gendarmes had been strongly encouraging (nearly obligating) all rancheros and 
mozos who come in contact with pacos to be vaccinated. The reos on the patio were still very 
resistant to getting the shot, and the vaccine was still a topic of discussion. John mused about 
those conversations. Yet, he thought it somewhat humorous watching towel-wrapped 
machucados walk across the patio heading for the showers with shampoo poured out and 
smeared in their hair, some spitting as they strolled. The pacos had recently given everyone one 
liter of soap and about one pint of shampoo, probably figuring it would be a good idea to 
encourage them to bathe and thus be freer from possible Covid-19 infection. 


Many of the machucados were waiting to leave prison, including Alexis, who had been 
imprisoned for many months longer than he should have because the gendarmes did not consider 
his year of home arrest (as they should have) in calculating his time to parole, and his private 
lawyer had yet to succeed in convincing the court to let him go. In the meantime, like Sergio 
(from 118B), Michael, and others, he was hoping to get out on daily leave, only sleeping at a 
halfway house. He mentioned that he planned to keep coming back to prison to help John, whom 
he said was the only man he had met in prison that he could verify was a Christian (after having 
lived with him). According to Alexis, most inmate preachers live double lives. Leonardo León 
had told Alexis and Miami that bare wires were used by supposed Christians in 103 to 
electrocute their brothers in Christ. "Such persecutors are false brethren," thought John. Cristian 
the evangelical barber seemed pretty legitimate to John, having brought him some flu medicine 
and a lemon after the reos were asked to return to their cells. But Alexis noted that hypocrites 
may preach well, and until he lived with someone and observed their behavior, he would not 
confirm anyone's faith. Miami had come by a few minutes beforehand, having re-glued John's 
eyeglass pad (which had fallen off again). In addition, he and Luchito had taken the cover off 
John's older phone to see if they could figure out why the battery could no longer be charged, 
also discovering that it could not be removed from the system. They were not successful in 
trying to fix it. Thus, there was no sale to offset the cost of John's new phone (which he was 
grateful to have). Pamela would have to take the Huawei Y6 with her after the next visitation and 
bring it to a repair shop. 


The next day, John had to ask Cisternas and Sergio (Chuncoco) for either relief or some 
reassignment of his conducta duties. With forty-three machucados in the lineup, and Fernando 
no longer helping him, it was too difficult to find a way to get in and clean the bathroom. Miami 
ended up doing it after everybody went upstairs in order to protect John's conducta score. 
Cisternas and Chuncoco said that John would most likely be reassigned to the dining area to help 


Rubén, while some of the machucados from dominical would be assigned to the bathroom and 
shower area. Otherwise, the day was drearily normal, with John trudging through the Song of 
Solomon novel and beating Rubén in a game of chess, raising his record to 1,810-156-41. He told 
Rubén and Miami, "Wow: I have actually played over two thousand games of chess since 
arriving in 118." John was also surprised and saddened by Rubén's behavior after receiving two 
apples from Miami—and being told to give one of them to John. Ruben automatically chose to 
give him the significantly smaller of the two, speaking volumes about his character. He was 
certainly a man always willing to take advantage of the situation and any benefits offered to him, 
but the apple revealed a selfish streak that seemed to permeate him down to his soul. Rubén no 
longer brought down his sandwich maker mini-grill, still apparently miffed about it being 
broken, and he neglected to bring down the condiments for the weekly luncheon—usually held 
on Friday but occurring on Saturday that week. Yet, he still ate with everyone else, at John's 
expense. John never pointed out that he was giving a lot to Rubén (or anyone else) over time. It 
was not his nature to say such a thing for one, and he considered serving others as part of his 
service to God. Patricio, Kens, and Alexis also enjoyed the meal. Pamela had little trouble 
dropping off encomienda right before lunch, although the barbecue sauce and salad dressing 
were not allowed in once again. 


During the morning preaching, somewhat out of form, John thought, Miami interrupted the 
service by walking in with a crateful of breakfast items and talking during the sermon and prayer 
—which occurred in the dining room that morning. He was usually not so irreverent. The 
untreated pimple growing up inside his lower-left eyelid might have been distorting his vision, 
John figured, who once again complimented Cristian the evangelical barber for his message 
about enduring difficulties in life as part of the purpose of God. Out on the patio, Esteban was 
painting a table made for a child, with a vinyl smiling bear and child image embedded on the 
tabletop, but he was having trouble with the white paint smudging the vinyl areas. Nevertheless, 
he did not take John's advice to use tape, nor did he heed Alexis’ advice regarding how to do the 
job better. Alexis, who also spat on the patio, continued to chat with John about things pertaining 
to the Christian faith—largely Alexis' heartfelt Scofieldist eschatological beliefs. They sat 
underneath the male avocado tree and John soaked in some sunshine on his face, legs, and arms, 
watching Esteban paint. 


Back in his cell, John also received a little bit of editing work from his client in Germany, and 
was busy trying to work out the last-minute details of his books being printed in Toronto, 
destined to come down to Chile in a suitcase. Dusan, his cover designer and faithful supporter, 
had stepped in to help work things out with the printer. Other than that, John was happy to see 
that Miami brought the tomato and onion needed for guacamole a day earlier than he did the 
week before, and, indeed, Alfonso, Cristian, and John collectively had received significant food 
supplies through their respective encomiendas, although Pamela provided the lion's share of it. 
John had still heard no word regarding his CET application, although Miami was earlier trying to 
talk him out of going to one. He thought Putaendo was too far away for Pamelita (who insisted 
that John go there for his own safety) and that it would simply be better to stay in 118 until 
November, a módulo where he was known and respected. In 118 he could easily work on his 
books, whereas the CET would entail lots of uncertainty with respect to what he could do. John 
appreciated the friendly gesture, taking it more as a desire Miami had to maintain his friend close 
to him. Of course, Miami would likely be leaving soon himself, out on parole. Ricardo added 
that John being allowed to go to a CET without having even a single conducta score would lead 


to internal complaints from other reos who would cry foul over the unequal treatment. John 
replied that such wrangling was not his concern; perhaps his case was special since no one else 
was qualified to teach English and because the gendarmes would benefit by moving a man 
convicted of relatively trivial or lesser crimes out of 118 and Valparaiso's main penitentiary, 
where cell space was at a premium. Not surprisingly, the logic was hard for rule-bound Ricardo 
to grasp. 


The next day, John discovered that his larger plasticware containers—that he kept up on the shelf 
near his cell door—had been stolen. He thus had to borrow another plastic container from Miami 
to make guacamole. That problem would end up being trivial compared to what was going to 
happen. Indeed, adding to his bad-day-getting-worse, John heard that Cristian the evangelical 
barber and Pancho's cell (located directly above John, Cristian, and Alfonso's), along with the 
adjacent one occupied by Marino, had been raided by the comandante the night before. Their 
cellphones had been seized and all of them might end up being booted out of 118. Before turning 
in for the afternoon, John was also scolded a couple of times, once by Miami for leaving his 
jacket and needed technology down in the dining hall. John was simply absent-minded now and 
then. It was good that Miami had his back. At least John's conducta duty had been changed to 
sweeping up and wiping the tables in the dining room, along with Rubén. Consequently, Miami 
had less cleaning to do in the bathroom and shower area (to help John out). Michael, with the 
support of a couple others, scolded John, too, for sitting out in the sun for forty-five minutes, 
since (they said) it was a bad thing for people with colds to do. He mocked John's vitamin-D3- 
generation rationale. "Where do Chileans come up with these things?,” John wondered. John had 
delivered an encouraging Sunday message—on God's protection of His people through angels 
and by removing spiritual blindness—to Alexis and Leonardo, whom John learned had some 
marital issues to sort out. Leonardo later told John that he might be blind to the fact that the 
gendarmes who had not met him had no idea that he was an Evangelical. Chilean evangelical 
theology was so widely infected by wayward Pentecostal pacifism, that it was inconceivable for 
them that a Baptist or other Evangelical would defend himself in public with a firearm. "Just 
another area of Chilean ignorance," John mused. "Jesus Himself told his soon-to-be-post- 
resurrection followers to bear arms in Luke 22:35-38, and He knew Peter and at least one other 
disciple were 'packing' as He spoke. Moreover, He told His disciples that they were free from 
state impositions in Matthew 17:26, and His overall avoidance of, or criticism of, the state 
indicated that He was what we would call nowadays a Libertarian." He never sought the state's 
help to bring in the kingdom of God, to help spread the Gospel, or to make men more moral. 
Nevertheless, John was not surprised to hear that the gendarmes did not know about his faith, 
given that they (like other Chileans) were widely ignorant of Christian theology or Bible 
doctrine. 


Comandante Camaño and Capitan Morales were working late the night of the aforementioned 
raid, and they opened Miami, Luchito, and Ricardo's cell door first. Their humble abode was 
going to serve as a holding cell for the reos dwelling in the two cells next door, while the officers 
rifled through those cell's occupants’ belongings. Someone had apparently tipped the officers off 
to drug use (or trafficking) going on in those cells and evidently the officers did not have 
confidence in letting the lower-ranking—and possibly complicit—gendarmes undertake the task. 


Youthful, penitent Pancho had been in 118 for many years, having killed a person while driving 
drunk, and he was set to leave for a CET soon. He had a privileged quasislave-labor position, 


too. As soon as the officers discovered the marijuana in his cell—which he immediately 
confessed was his, in order to protect his cellmate—he lost all his longawaited CET and other 
benefits along with his coveted mozo credential. He was hauled away in handcuffs to 112 (the 
punishment módulo where Che was mozo) with no possibility of returning to 118, and without a 
designated reassignment to another, less brutal modulo in the future. In other words, he was 
really screwed—at least until he showed up in 118's dining hall several days later, letting John, 
Rubén, and Alexis know that he was relieved to be on his way to 103. His cellmate, Cristian the 
evangelical barber—jailed for a similar crime and quite penitent—was an avid supporter of John 
and had been growing closer as a friend through their evangelical meetings and participation in 
the Historic Baptists Zoomcast. Obviously, he drew special sympathy from John, Ismael, and 
Alexis, the Historic Baptists group, and other Evangelicals outside of prison who knew about his 
ministry. Although he readily handed over his cellphone to Comaño, she still treated him 
roughly, slapping him on the face while he was in the hallway—an act duly recorded by the 
hallway camera and what he (probably vainly) thought might be his ace-in-the-hole should his 
troubles increase. She asked if he had any cash, to which he replied that, "There are 80,000 pesos 
in my wallet on the counter." She said that was a lot, and therefore the cash must be dirty 
(derived from drug sales). He was too traumatized to think to tell her that he cut many people's 
hair every day for cash, including Captain Morales’, therefore justifying the amount of cash on 
hand. Morales—who was always congenial with him—hinted that he might be able to recover 
his cash and maybe his phone later. Cristian was written up and put on notice that he might be 
thrown back into a general population módulo (like 103) any day during the upcoming week or 
two. Notwithstanding the trial, he preached on the resurrection of believers in Jesus Christ the 
next morning from 1 Corinthians 15, and trusted God for the outcome of his possible cell 
reassignment. He also told everyone in the dining hall that it would be much better to lose 80,000 
pesos to that woman than to be moved back to the general population. He just hoped and prayed 
that he be allowed to stay put. 


Those in the adjacent cell, Marino and a reo named Tocalo, fared similarly. The former 
machucado was found with a significant stash of drugs and was hauled off to 112 to be punished 
a few days en route to 105, while the latter was allowed to remain in his cell in 118. Both men 
lost their cellphones. It was a brutal evening in terrestrial hell. John recalled the danger he faced 
when his then new cellmate Cristian was smoking pot in the cell—who now had the fear of God 
put into him. Of course, John, Miami, Rubén, Alfonso, and probably all the uniformed men and 
sex offenders in 118 had nothing to do with drugs and could not relate to those addicted to the 
vice. It was hard for them to understand the addiction or drive to get high, but it was equally hard 
for them to imagine ever being hassled for the infraction. Most of them (Ismael excluded) could 
probably not tell the difference between cocaine and flour. These reos were at least relieved that 
the nighttime raid was triggered by drugs rather than cellphone use—which was informally 
allowed by gendarmes like Comandante Toledo, Cabo Castro, and Cabo Cisternas (among many 
others) while visitation was suspended. Hence, cellphone use was practiced by nearly everyone 
in 118 and 118A/B. 


Once again, the raid was full of irony for the onlookers. The pacos indirectly sold drugs and 
cellphones to the reos—especially when there were no visitors to bring them in during the past 
year. So why confiscate or punish either thing? One of John's fellow reos who used drugs 
provided a clue: Pancho and Marino were the only ones selling drugs in 118, and thus could 
charge a monopoly price for marijuana of 10,000 pesos per gram—over sixty percent higher than 


the market price in other módulos. The profits were astounding, but the pacos did not like the 
competition and thus targeted both men, raiding their cells. John could not confirm the veracity 
of the theory but had to admit that it made sense and could have been the case. 


Down on the patio, machucados had been worried about other things, waiting anxiously for all 
the required signatures to be placed on their parole or benefits forms. The delay was excruciating 
for many, although Alexis took it in stride, confiding in God's timing. A few, like Hans (who was 
staying with mozo Anibal and Franco in the cell next to John, Alfonso, and Cristian), was 
released just after 5 p.m. with everyone yelling out their goodbyes and best wishes to him. He 
was one of the fortunate few to be let go. Hans told John, Alfonso, José, and Raul (drug 
trafficker), while briefly hanging out in 118's stairwell, that there were over five hundred 
parolees in the Valparaiso region waiting to be released by Covid-19-backlogged judges and 
gendarme bureaucrats. Apparently, they only had the capacity to free fifty of them per day, for 
whatever reason. John and Ismael figured that their CET applications had been moved to the 
back of the line for a couple of weeks while the parolees and benefits recipients were being 
processed. Hence, during the morning downstairs, the core 118 group and Alexis occupied 
themselves with Patricio's birthday celebration with ample good food prepared by Kens and 
Patricio, teaching Alfonso to play better chess, reading, or eating John's sandwiches or meat-and- 
cheese burritos with guacamole. Castro came into the dining room later, which Miami, John, and 
Rubén had kept clean to satisfy their conducta score, to recruit Ismael, Cristian, Patricio, and 
Kens to do some relatively well-paid unloading work. The men were eager to make a quick buck 
and forget the day's woes for twenty minutes. 


Nevertheless, tension among most machucados was really running high the next day because so 
few of them qualifying for benefits had been released to halfway houses or full parole as 
expected. The press reported that there were 542 reos in the Valparaiso Region alone waiting for 
release. Vote-seeking politicians from the Left were pushing to make parole and other benefits 
harder to obtain, in the aftermath of a child rapist and murderer out on parole in Quilpué 
consorting with his new lover to rape and kill her teenage daughter Ambar, which he did. The 
effort was being spearheaded by Green Party legislator Pamela Jiles, supported by many other 
progressives, including Communist Party representatives Camila Vallejo and Karol Cariola. 
There was weak opposition from a couple of rightist legislators and a social media commentator 
(and constitutional constituent candidate), Teresa Marinovic, but no one else. In John's case in 
particular, some of his hard-Right supporters were hoping to pressure soon-to-be-newly-elected 
rightist congresspeople to negotiate for John's legislated pardon and release by agreeing to vote 
to release ten communist or other leftist criminals. There were roughly five thousand people 
incarcerated in the Valparaiso Region, with three thousand in Valparaiso penitentiary, nearly 
seven hundred in Quillota prison, between three and four hundred apiece in San Antonio, Los 
Andes, and San Felipe prisons, and less than a hundred each in Limache, Casablanca, Putaendo, 
and Petorca's jail houses. None of the prisoners or their families were happy that politicians were 
using the Ambar case for political gains, fomenting the idea of denying parole or benefits to 
thousands of reos in light of the massive public outcry against paroling one terrible machucado 
like the man in Quilpué. The pressure was being placed on the judge who paroled him (and thus 
all Chilean criminal court judges were being scrutinized). The machucados in 118 were 
beginning to grumble and call foul. Mutiny (uprising) was even briefly mentioned. Of course, all 
these politics had the potential to adversely affect John, Miami, Ismael, and many others 
incarcerated unjustly, too. 


Castro announced during the morning lineup that 308 of the 542 eligible prisoners were in 
Valparaiso's penitentiary, and that only eight had been released the day before (five coming from 
118 or 118B). That made tensions rise. Castro counseled them to keep calm since the slow 
release could have been being done on purpose, in hope that frustrated machucados would start 
fighting or using drugs and thus lose their benefits or parole. Besides the Ambar politics, money 
could have been a major motivation. The Valparaiso penitentiary alone was about to lose ten 
percent of its revenue-producing "slaves," who normally generate 780,000 pesos from taxpayers 
per month each—not to mention all the ancillary black-market sales made by the pacos that 
would be lost. Thus, monetary losses and business decline were hardly trivial issues—even 
though the Covid-19 pandemic restrictions and Ambar politicking were cited as the reasons for 
unfulfilled expectations. Uncertainty and disappointment were par for the course in Chilean 
prisons anyway. So, no one was really surprised by the unfulfilled expectations. John wondered 
if he might actually be helped by the situation, since it would be easier to release a man with 
relatively minor "crimes" to a CET without raising Ambarbased public ire, and because he would 
add to the count of those receiving a benefit, thus perhaps relieving some pressure among those 
thinking that almost no one was getting out who should be getting out. The general election was 
just over a month away, after which the resistance to parole and benefits would have dropped 
further. Accordingly, keeping a constant trickle of reos leaving until then could be the solution, 
whereas arbitrary and capricious release policies would only make things worse. 


As it turned out, by the end of patio time, eighteen more machucados had their required 
paperwork signed to release them the next day. That fact provided a needed booster shot of 
elation. John congratulated Sergio (from 118B), Daniel, and David, who were slated for release. 
He had preached a rather severe sermonette on John 7:7 and Acts 24:5 that morning, pointing out 
that true Christians would be hated and scorned by the world for acting, speaking, and thinking 
so differently. Others were likely imposters. Shortly thereafter, Cristian the evangelical barber 
asked John for a loan of 25,000 pesos, which was granted with some concern for the fact that 
John was left low on cash. Yet, he wanted to help his Christian brother who had recently 
experienced disaster. It was the right thing to do, and he should practice what he just preached. 
John also played several "teaching" games of chess with Alfonso and Cristian the evangelical 
barber, after thrashing Rubén once. The rest of the day was pretty normal until Sergio 
(Chuncoco) announced that the Covid-19 "vaccine" people had arrived to give people their 
second shot. To John's surprise, a very stubborn—and unwilling to listen afterward—Alexis got 
his second shot. He said if he died, he would have a "gain" by going to be with the Lord 
(Philippians 1:21). John wondered, "Then why get vaccinated in the first place, if the goal was to 
increase the risk of death?" Alexis did not want to hear about any side-effects and rebuffed John 
for trying to tell him about the rationale against being vaccinated and the future chronic diseases 
that might develop. It turned out (according to Sergio) that all the invalids in 118A had received 
the shot, and Carlos (the younger, pedophile) said that another ten in 118 had succumbed to the 
pressure to get vaccinated besides all the rancheros. Thus, while the majority remained 
unvaccinated in 118 and 118A/B, a significant minority were. In other medical-related news, 
Cristian the evangelical barber mentioned that there was a reo in 103 who was a dentist and did 
pretty good work (for doing crowns and other services), but that the hygiene was lacking. Miami 
explained that his full set of teeth was rotted by diabetes and that the prison dentist always opted 
for extraction since he earned 10,000 pesos extra for each one. Miami lost three teeth in one 
week alone. John figured it would be best to avoid either option of dentistry services in prison if 
possible. Indeed, it was best to avoid just about anything the prison had to offer: toilet, sink, 


shower, bed, blankets, food, medical care, lowquality medicines, vaccines, etc. Absolutely none 
of it was redeemable even if all of it was always quite memorable— like any good nightmare. 


John and Miami had a good, sensible talk the next day about this idea of negotiating for John's 
freedom by conceding the same benefit to ten communists or scoundrels. While both men 
realized that the decision to follow such a course of action was out of their hands, out of 
principle John would not want to free any of those radical leftists or criminals for his sake. He 
would prefer to serve the rest of his eighteen months of unjust imprisonment and then be paroled 
before some evildoers were set free, in order to save him from prison. However, they also 
understood that dealing for John's release might provide some political or public image gains for 
the Right and Libertarians trying to make a difference in Chile. They could henceforth make a 
statement by freeing their key modern-day political prisoner—besides the officers of the former 
military government unjustly incarcerated in the Punta Peuco prison in Til-Til, an hour north of 
Santiago. John might perhaps be included in a package deal, along with a dozen police officers 
(carabineros) unjustly charged over the last couple of years while trying to control radical leftist 
protestors and their unfailing criminal entourage that nearly always tagged along. 


The day had started poorly in the sense that Cristian the evangelical barber preached a really bad 
sermon based on Jeremiah 29:11-14, "For I know the thoughts that I think toward you, says the 
Lord, thoughts of peace and not of evil, to give you a future and a hope...I will bring you back 
from captivity..." This promise was made to God's Old Testament people held captive in 
Babylon, Israel, yet he said it applied to the prisoners from 118 and 118B who were about to be 
released—probably none of whom had shown any true repentance and genuine, life-changing 
faith in Christ. For all anyone knew, God was thinking about putting them in hell, captives for 
eternity. Thus, Cristian gave false hope to a bunch of unregenerate men, and that was sad. John 
decided not to get into a theological discussion with him—at least not right away—but did make 
a casual remark at the table about who were the objects of the verses preached. 


Cristian needed a phone-charging cord, and John had the one Rufo had made for him in July 
2020. (He lent it to him after he had returned to his cell. And the following day he would come 
pick up the charger plug, too.) He wanted to help Cristian recover after his unpleasant encounter 
with the officers a few nights earlier. In other bad news, Alexis was sick. The second vaccine 
shot was taking its toll on him to some extent and, as he walked with John, he explained the 
chronic diseases that might come over the next several months. As if that was not stressful 
enough, both the new Che from 118 (Rodrigo, age 40, from Mendoza, where he had also served 
time) and Sergio from 118B hit John up for a loan or a gift, which John could not afford to give. 
The latter man came into the dining hall and started hugging and rubbing John's shoulder and 
head, eating some of his candies and requesting caviar (chips). John made a frank but somewhat 
funny quip about Sergio having to soon find someone else to mooch off. He hoped that his 
purchase of the overpriced phone charger would generate some goodwill that would be taken to 
the street and that Sergio, like Michael, would bear a good report about John's character, 
lifestyle, generosity, faith, and behavior. Both machucados were soon called by list-bearing 
Cisternas, along with perhaps fifteen others, including Moisés, Daniel, Adrian, Jorge, and 
Esteban, and left prison—with handshakes, hugs, and wellwishing from those who remained. 


Cisternas later told John that he had heard nothing about John's CET application. Neither did his 
state-appointed lawyer. Pamela finally connected with lawyer Gonzalo Morales for their 


scheduled call to discuss John's situation and options. His comments were somewhat 
discouraging because he talked about long delays (at least two or three months) to get John to a 
CET and perhaps longer to Italy. He was also not on top of the processes of getting the small 
amount of John's money (refundable) being held by the trial court or how to get his other four 
guns back. John's trial lawyer Guillermo Améstica said he would call Gonzalo and get him up to 
speed. 


On April 15, 2021, Salas was waiting in 118's firstfloor hallway for Cristian the evangelical 
barber to cut his hair when John walked past (with his plastic armchair loaded with drinks and 
towels) to return to his cell. John expressed concern that he had yet to hear from Major Toledo, 
to which Salas replied that he had spoken to her, and she stated that there was nothing that she 
could do for him given that he was only recently condemned. John said he did not know why 
since the other gendarmes and lawyers said he was in the proper period to apply for a CET, given 
that he was nearing a year and a half in prison and could apply for dominical benefits to start in 
under seven months. Salas offered to ask Castro permission the next day to take John to speak 
with Toledo directly, which he gladly accepted. (Not surprisingly, he did not come though.) 


Earlier in the day, Miami challenged John to come up with reasons why being in a CET was 
better than being in 118. John had a pretty good list ready-go-to, having reasoned the matter 
through for some time. First, in a CET like Putaendo he could likely use a computer after 6 p.m., 
thus creating a real opportunity to work as an academic article editor and earn money—reducing 
his reliance on the charity of others considerably. Second, there would be open visitation, 
without day and time constraints, making life easier on both John and Pamela, not to mention 
friends and pastors wanting to visit. Third, cooking for a relatively small group of men, the food 
quality would be better—and perhaps even edible—saving the need both to invest so much in 
food each week and for Pamela to have to prepare it. Fourth, cell phone use was allowed in the 
evenings; no more duck-andcover tactics would be needed like in 118. Fifth, John hoped that he 
would eventually be permitted to run errands from the halfway house, buying his own food and 
medicines, and using the ATM, thus saving his wife and others a lot of hassle keeping him 
supplied. Sixth, there would be fewer people running the show, less bureaucracy, and thus less 
uncertainty due to whimsical pacos like Castro coming around. Seventh, medical, dental, and 
optical care would be available to him at some point, which might be the most important 
favorable point of all. Eighth, there would be hot water available for showers and washing 
dishes. Ninth, the experience would make for interesting additions to future chapters in Bearing 
the Cross, which was already turning into a substantial biographical-oriented work providing 
striking detail of prison life and critiques of the Chilean prison and criminal justice system. The 
series would benefit from wider evidence, characters, and situations. Against all these points in 
favor of going to a CET, few negative aspects could be identified. The biggest "problem" was 
that Miami would not be there to talk to or to do John's laundry. However, for all anyone knew 
there could be laundry facilities at the CET and, failing that, Pamela might be able to pick it up 
and bring it back, given her likely lightened workload. Security was also an issue, since it was 
unclear how the new machucados would react to John in remote and rural CETs like Putaendo, 
or how communists living nearby would treat him in Valparaiso's CETs. There was a certain 
security that came from being well-known and well-liked by both reos and pacos in 118. John 
might be roughed up or forced to pay bribes at the CET. Moreover, he might not have an 
opportunity to play chess but instead might be required to do more cleaning. Then again, his 
"fame" might precede him and lead to privileged treatment and higher status as an English 


teacher for all anyone knew. To John, the latter scenario seemed more likely than the former 
issues arising. He saw the distance from Pamela in Reñaca to Putaendo (over three hours by 
public transportation each way), as entailing one of the biggest drawbacks—even if it was a safer 
place for him to be than Valparaiso. Likewise, once Sundays-home benefits began, getting home 
and back from Putaendo would be too perilous to try. If John got back late, he would be thrown 
back into jail. Still, on balance, the pros seemed to clearly outweigh the cons. 


Alexis thought so —who was still reeling from his Covid-19 vaccination illness and not allowed 
by infirmary personnel to see a doctor until the following week—and Miami came up with no 
other argument other than it would be nice for him if John stuck around to the end. John told him 
instead of both waiting it out in the terrestrial hellhole together, it would be better for John to 
scramble out alone then send someone with a "winch" to pull Miami out. The "hole" stank and 
there was no reason for them to stay in it any longer than necessary. For example, while John 
was minding his own business soaking in some sunshine and wading through Song of Solomon— 
next to Andrés, Rubén, and others playing "beach soccer" (where they kick or head a ball back 
and forth over a mini-tennis net—Moroni spewed some lewd remark out to John. He asked John 
where "Brad Pitt" was, if John lived with him, pointing to the windows on the third floor. John 
confirmed it to be so, and then Moroni, using finger gestures with both hands, suggested that 
John's cellmates were both upstairs engaging in homosexual sex, and wondered if John knew 
that. John shrugged and said he did not know anything, ignoring the ignorant fool. 118 was 
hardly heaven, and its occupants hardly angels. Maybe a CET would be worse, but John was 
willing to take a chance in order to get the aforementioned benefits. He would miss having 
people like Miami around, and Evangelicals like Cristian (who had speedily repaid his loan) and 
Alexis (who just arranged with his daughter to mule cash to John through the gendarme 
window), or even affable guys like Alfonso or Ismael. But who could say that he might not meet 
similar kinds of people at a CET? The added freedom and more "normal" life seemed quite 
desirable compared to being stuck in a smelly, poorly equipped cell for eighteen hours, then 
being sent down to the yard to read, play chess, have some good chat here and there, and put up 
with morons and dolts. 


Chapter VI 
The Power of the Tongue 


Castro got busy as the second half of April 2021 began, moving Cristian out of his cell with John 
and Alfonso, and placing him where Cristian the evangelical barber had been (on the fourth 
floor, in the cell directly above). The latter had been moved the same afternoon to 109, because 
he had been formally written up for having a cell phone and cash when Comandante Comafio 
raided his cell. The former would be living with a canero—a long-time machucado— named 
Serna now working as a ranchero. He regretted having to leave all the tranquility, creature 
comforts, food, and wholesome conversation he had with John and Alfonso. Everyone was 
surprised by Castro's sudden action, and Sergio (Chuncoco) offered no explanation other than 
things are always mutable in the módulo. John and Alfonso thought it might have had something 
to do with the fact that Cristian smoked pot up until recently and neither the mozos nor pacos 
wanted the same fate to befall either John or Alfonso that affected Cristian the evangelical 
barber, who was harmed because of the misdeeds of his cellmate. (Marino's cellmate nicknamed 
Tocalo was sent to 109 with Cristian after being written up for having his cell phone.) The other 
thought was that Castro could have been honoring John and Cristian's original request to put 
Cristian with a smoker. Or perhaps the change just served to make life more comfortable for all 
by having no more than two reos to a cell. John and Alfonso were certainly happier to be out of 
potential danger, to have less crowded conditions, and to incur lower food expenses without the 
young man living with them. So, they saw the change as positive, if not serendipitous, especially 
Alfonso (who got to move down to the lower bunk), and an overall improvement of their quality 
of life. Yet, at the same time, neither man had anything against Cristian, and he was not hard to 
live with (other than his occasional smoking). 


John was feeling pretty good, having finished his series on Satan and his two henchmen (the 
state and false religion) with the Historic Baptists Zoomcast the night before. He also preached 
out on the patio before breakfast on 1 John 3:5-10 and John 8:44, regarding the difference 
between being a child of God and a son of the devil. He later had a chance to share with Alexis, 
who was starting to feel better, that free will to choose God died in the Garden of Eden, and to 
teach otherwise was unbiblical. Salas never showed up to take John to see Toledo, so he got 
some more reading done and played a few games of chess. That afternoon, he had a long, 
encouraging phone conversation with his long-time friend and business associate Ricardo 
Gebauer Blanco, and another with his Canadian friend and supporter, Bob Ripley. Cast down but 
not conquered, Cristian the evangelical barber sent him some voice messages from his cell in 
109, encouraging him to continue the Lord's work in 118, which he was more than happy to do. 
Pamela's day (prior to encomienda) was more harrowing. She managed to successfully run 
around to the bank and grocery store with the Uber driver and avoid having to get a government- 
issued Covid-19 permit on her phone. She usually had to do so once the Uber driver alerted her 
that the software indicated an unavoidable checkpoint coming up. If she used one of her two 
two-hour permits allowed per week by asking for it prior to leaving the house, she would not 
have enough time to get everything done she needed to accomplish. There were simply too many 
things to do to care for her imprisoned husband and ninety-four-year-old father. She needed 
more time outside than the state was allowing her to have. So, without remorse, she did the moral 
and upright thing by rebelling against the immoral and evil public policy. (She did try to get the 


permit on her phone at the supermarket entrance but got a system-busy error. She showed the 
store security guards that message and they let her in.) 


John had not prepared anything to preach the next morning and was thinking of skipping the 
service. Then, of all people, Kens told John that he needed to get out there and preach. "We need 
the word," he said, "even if Cristian is no longer here, you have to keep going." John, figuring 
that the stones were crying out, quickly reviewed Matthew 25:31-46 about Jesus separating the 
sheep from the goats on Judgment Day and preached a short sermon. All but Ismael and Patricio 
attended, along with the biggest surprise: Castro (who left a little early). Who knew why Castro 
was present? Was he spying? Was God using John to reach even that scrawny man with limited 
intelligence and a serious inferiority (need for acceptance) complex? Alexis, who had gotten 
sicker, closed in prayer. John wondered why he got vaccinated, especially considering that he 
had tested positive for Covid-19 (by the PCR test) the previous June and had been quarantined in 
109 along with John and Cristian the evangelical barber. He evidently built-up antibodies and 
immunity to Covid-19. So why get vaccinated? (John and most others on 118 did not buy the 
scare tactic that a person could re-contract the disease.) That evening's dinner conversation 
between John and Alfonso revealed that the latter had a growing faith and interest in evangelical 
Christianity. "When I finally get out of prison, I want to find an evangelical church in San Felipe 
[an hour north of Santiago] to attend." He added, "I had always liked hearing the word read, but I 
had no idea that I would become so interested in the faith through being to prison and hearing 
you and Cristian preach. It has been an honor to meet and know you, too." 


John saw nothing special in himself but rather in the God he served and the Christian life he 
endeavored to practice and preach. It was wonderful that God was using him to touch the lives of 
others. It was no accident that John had met Alfonso, Kens, Patricio, Cristian the evangelical 
barber, former cellmate Cristian, Cristian Leighton, Arturo, Ricardo, Juan, Adrian, Alexander, 
Alexis, Rufo, Manuel, Aaron, Ismael, Alex, Andrés, Adrian, Jorge, Lorenzo, Leonardo, Miami, 
Rubén, Guillermo, and several other reos, not to mention pacos like Neculman, Salas, and 
maybe even Castro. Providence directs all things, and no one questioned that John had a 
perfectly knit-together, fully consistent Christian (Baptist) and libertarian Worldview. While God 
was the author of that mix, and John was clear that God had wrought it in his life rather than 
emerging from his own "brilliance," the powerful combination was naturally attractive to those 
who believed—and even to some Conservatives and Libertarians who didn't. It was an essential 
combination for any leader—whether in the church or political activism—and had made for 
interesting academic discussions in both John's living room and his university classrooms. It was 
a mix that the great American Presbyterian General Stonewall Jackson had, and whom John 
admired so much that he blessed his fourth son Matthew with the middle name "Stonewall." 
Even if John amounted to nothing in the future, his successes in writing about and spreading 
evangelical Christianity and libertarian political philosophy (along with free-market economics) 
to prisoners, guards, and to the Historic Baptists group seemed to make the ordeal almost 
worthwhile. Even Pamela was starting to see the virtue from all her trials and efforts—just as 
Valentin and others had months ago. Furthermore, the long-term impact of John's prison-written 
books Suffering Unjustly and the Bearing the Cross series seemed quite promising and even 
exciting for both John and Pamela and their friends and supporters. Those books were often a 
topic of delightful conversation. 


During the rest of the day, John played only a couple of games of chess, with Luis (ranchero) 


and Alfonso, who, like the other two Cristians, had taken a keen interest in learning the game. 
John finished Song of Solomon, one of the worst novels he had ever read. He was still finishing 
up Richard Wurmbrand's Marx and Satan (in Spanish) and Pamela had just brought him his 
thirtieth book to read, the first volume of George R. R. Martin's A Game of Thrones. She also had 
the good fortune of getting Open Pit Hickory BBQ sauce, ranch dressing, and cream cheese (all 
imported from the U.S.A.) through the encomienda screening process—besides all the usual food 
and cleaning supplies she sent. John was quite tired by mid-morning and took a short nap atop 
the plastic-wrapped new mattresses stacked in the small dining hall. He was tuckered out by 
mood-swung Ismael's cocky and even unusually offensive comments, along with Miami's 
important information about the sentence commutation bill presently being debated in the 
Chilean Congress. That bill would allow all reos with chronic diseases, like John, Miami, Carlos 
(the elder), and Rubén, to be remanded to home arrest (at least during the Covid-19 pandemic). 
The pardon bill had still not left the Congress to go to the President's desk. And there was no 
further word on John's CET application. Lawyer Naomi Ordenes was helping John and Miami 
find a reasonably priced penitentiary lawyer to help them, but the first one suggested (Flavio) did 
not respond to John's messages or to his friend Bob's phone calls. Both John and Miami were by 
now well-used to disappointment, uncertainty, and extensive, patient waiting. Adding to the day's 
little griefs, Miami was shut into his cell so fast that he could not deliver the tomato and onion 
that John needed to make guacamole. It, too, would have to wait. "No one ever said that 
terrestrial hell was a walk in the park," John mused. But both men were endeavoring to make the 
experience as rich and fruitful as possible. 


Castro did not show up for John's preaching on Hebrews 10:12-27 the next morning, outlining 
the blessings from being in Christ and the perils of rejecting Him. Kens and Patricio brought a 
nice salami-and-cheese-wraps-withavocado breakfast for everyone afterwards. John contributed 
a couple baked wraps with butter, cinnamon, raspberry jam, and cheese. Ricardo said something 
offensive at the other table, something about mooching, so Ismael moved over to the table with 
John, Rubén, Kens, Nico, and Patricio. Cristian said he would do the same the following day. 
(Sometimes prisoners were pretty childish.) So, after breakfast and cleanup (conducta), Rubén 
swapped the longer table with the shorter one, where Ricardo and Moroni would end up being 
left alone. John stayed out of the mess, reading his new book and beating Miguel (38) twice in 
chess. John wished he could have taken a photograph of Kens and Ismael lying perpendicular 
with heads on the same huge pillow, atop the mattress stack (Kens) or chairs (Ismael). There 
were funny sights in 118 at times. John had taken another nap on the mattress stack himself 
earlier, but there was not much funny about a tired gray-haired man, who also took an hour-long 
nap in bunk mid-afternoon most days. John and Alfonso were definitely happier living with only 
two men in their cell, and both enjoyed online chess. Moreover, Alfonso was not bothered by, 
and even appreciated, John's teaching in the Historic Baptists Zoomcast. John made some 
delicious guacamole with Miami's pepper, onion, and tomato. Alfonso and Cristian worked out 
for ninety minutes, including boxing and taekwondo drills. Pamela also brightened John and 
Valentin's evening by pointing out that Jano's friend Tulio had been engaging a bunch of Roman 
Catholic quasi-libertarians in a public video chat. It is likely that one or both men had listened to 
a little of John's talks on the biblical theology of libertarianism, but Jano never seemed to be 
interested in religion. Maybe times were changing. That night, an unknown group of gunmen 
took shots at one or more of the guard towers at Valparaiso penitentiary from an automobile. 
Comments underneath the online article in Alertas Noticias Valparaiso (Facebook) claimed that 
corrupt guards had not delivered all the drugs that they were supposed to have (only one of three 


kilograms). The shots were apparently an attempt to settle a score. 


The following day featured more of the same drollery out on the patio, spiced with 
disappointment. Moreover, there was more talk about a few small tremors in or near the region 
than the shots fired at the guards. John finished preaching the rest of Hebrews 10, once again 
identifying the danger of going back into Judaism or a life without Jesus after one had heard the 
Gospel or good news. It was so cold and drizzly—with no one on the patio after roll call was 
taken by a paco (who was friendly with John, substituting for Cisternas)—that Alfonso 
suggested the service be held indoors. Kens and Patricio were in court, and thus not present. 
They copped a plea bargain wherein the former accepted imprisonment for three years and a day, 
while the latter would confess to something he did not do (accessory to burglary as the getaway 
driver) and be sentenced to six months in jail (which would be completed on May 3") and then 
placed on immediate parole for four years. The Chilean judicial system was so unjust that 
Patricio figured it was better to accept a criminal record as an innocent man than face the 
uncertainty of a trial. They just had to wait for the deal to be finalized. 


Speaking of court hearings, Alfonso's lawyer had filed with an appeals court to change his place 
of detention to an Air Force Base, preferably the one in Colina (north of Santiago) or in Quintero 
(north of Vifia del Mar). He expected to hear the ruling within a few days. If he were denied the 
prison change sought, he would begin investing in upgrading his cell amenities in 118, for 
example having Carlos make him a hanging light with outlet, plus a privacy curtain, for his bunk. 
He also pointed out that his ninety-day discovery period would end before everything planned in 
upcoming hearings had been processed. John told him that the period would simply be extended, 
as it had been in every case he had heard of for the last year and a half—with plea bargains being 
the only exception. Most reos just got used to their prison time and almost took it in stride. 
Alexis commented that prison was simply a second home for most of them. John noticed how 
easily Andrés had fit into doing John's former conducta role of cleaning the bathroom and 
shower area. For him, prison was more than a just a second home; he had spent his entire adult 
life there. John never fully adjusted to prison life, and it went without saying that he never 
considered it a second home. His back was starting to hurt him again, too, just as it did at the end 
of 2019, likely meaning that he would need to get a new pair of sneakers soon. Pamela would 
have to begin the daunting task of finding size 12% or 13 shoes for him in quarantined Viña del 
Mar. Sadly, no one had ever sent John a pair from the United States. It was one of the few times 
that his supporters had let him down. 


Another thing John never got used to was the childish nicknames that Chileans assigned to each 
other. For instance, Rubén and Ricardo were called guaton or "fat gut." Sergio (from 118B) was 
called mate (maw-tay), Michael, macha (ma'-chuh), and Luis, Colombia or mono (mowknow, 
monkey). Miguel was called Miami, Andrés was called chute (chu-teh), Rodrigo was called 
RoRo (row-row), Cristóbal was called Rufo (rue-foe). Esteban was called geta (hay-tuh). Sergio 
was called Chuncoco (chewn-cocoa) and sometimes guaton, Ismael was called Ismaelovich, 
Cristian was called Brad Pitt, Alfonso was called fachun (fashion), Carlos (the younger) was 
called either Carlito or enano (eh-nah-no, meaning midget), Rodrigo was called Che, and other 
men might not have ever had their first name at all, but only the nickname was used (like one 
machucado from 118B who was called patas de lana, woolen paws). Another thing John could 
never get used to was the Chileans’ lack of follow-through. For instance, Salas came into the 
dining hall at 10:40 a.m. and told John that he would be asking permission to the substitute 


gendarme to take John to see Comandante Toledo. Miami bet Alexis 2,000 pesos that it would 
not happen, and he was right. Without explanation, Salas never showed up. A social assistant 
did, however, and both Rubén and John asked her if and when she would be interviewing them 
for CET. She said someone else oversaw the interviews and that they would have to wait to be 
contacted. The contact should be soon since their forms were submitted in March. Neither John 
nor Bob could reach lawyer Flavio Galleguillos. 


Thus, the day ended in more disappointment, even if John had beaten Rubén twice in chess and 
Alfonso once. Alfonso had been studying, playing online many hours a day, and had improved 
considerably. Indeed, John had to offer him much less help while playing than he did just a week 
ago, and Alfonso had actually beaten Rubén twice. John also realized another reason, besides his 
notorious chess-playing, that he had become so popular: several machucados were hoping that he 
would sell them one of his guns—the latest one being David, who had also inquired the day 
before. With so many bloodthirsty communists and socialists on the loose, the last thing John 
would sell would be his guns—should be ever get them back. So, John humored the would-be 
purchasers and then said, "No." Fireworks were booming in the neighborhood next to the prison 
that evening, meaning (as John's former cellmate Cristian had told him) that a new shipment of 
drugs had arrived and were available for sale or distribution. Terrestrial hell apparently knew no 
bounds. 


Cisternas was still out the next day and, hence, Cabo Uribe was filling in for him. It was still 
uncomfortably cold and by 1 p.m. it would be raining—like cats and dogs by 8 p.m. Not only 
was the year unusual for its pair of summer rainstorms, but now winter was also starting early. 
After his afternoon nap, John got the idea to make peanut-butterstuffed celery sticks with a few 
frugalé jelly candies stuck along the way. They turned out to be quite delicious and he and 
Alfonso enjoyed them, while John's supporters outside and fellow reos inside enjoyed the 
images, posting sundry commentaries. It was one of those rare opportunities that quarantined 
reos got: to share a few fun moments of their otherwise dull and dreary lives with friends and 
loved ones. John also shared John 6:44 and Psalm 65:4 with the five or so faithful before 
breakfast, highlighting that they had no power to come to Christ when they themselves willed but 
rather if and only if He decided to draw them to Himself. 


Over breakfast, Patricio (Uber) was showing his souvenirs of torture he had received while in 
111: a scar and burn marks. Neither he nor Kens smoked crack and their cell choro in 111, the 
tough guy profiting from the internal drug trade, had called on the other machucados to bind 
Patricio's hands so they could torture him and ram a sausage in his anus. They started to do so, 
and the choro left a six-inch slice on the inside of his thigh just under his groin. Patricio lowered 
his pants to show the smooth scar. The choro also flicked his cigarette lighter till it got really hot, 
then rolled the knobby tip along the skin of Patricio's arm, which smarted and burned his skin 
quite readily. The two alleged thieves' cellmates—pasteros (crack addicts)—were treating them 
like child rapists out of envy and resentment. They had money and encomienda every week but 
did not practice the local vice—beyond having to inhale the second-hand crack smoke emitted by 
the five other accused men dwelling in the three-meter by three-meter cell. The choro decided 
that they had to pay one way or another. They were lucky to have gotten transferred to 118, 
where they—providentially—got to hear the Bible preached daily. Both were still foulmouthed 
and obviously unconverted men, who showed off their fluency in flaite when speaking. Yet, the 
111 experience had gone a long way to changing their perspective, and the night-and-day 


aftermath in 118 had generated new interest in evangelical faith. They also proved to be quite 
generous. 


Then, cowardly Rubén started a scandal, pointing out that John was taking notes of Patricio's 
torture and scars, in order to include details in Bearing the Cross. Rubén argued his case before 
all present: that no one really wanted to be named in the book since they only wanted to put 
every memory from this terrestrial hell behind them and remember them no more. Patricio then 
consented to his rhetoric and said that he did not want his name to appear. John reminded him 
publicly that he had consented earlier, and John made it clear to all that no full names were 
included in the book unless the reo had given his prior consent. While the stories were 
interesting, the real names were nearly irrelevant to John. He offered to include them as a 
privilege, in order to create a history for others that might also help them by providing evidence 
of what they endured in future interviews or court proceedings. Its inclusion was totally 
voluntary. John rarely bothered to ask child molesters and rapists if they wanted their full names 
included. He knew the answer would be, "No," from such shamed individuals. The only 
exceptions from that class of criminal were reos like Miami, Alfonso, and Cristian, who claimed 
their innocence and thus had nothing to hide or be ashamed of. Ruben was one of those who 
feigned innocence of his sex-related crimes but was probably really guilty and was ashamed of 
being in prison. Thus, he did not want anyone to know he had been there. He did not want 
anyone asking him why he went to prison. He was thus projecting his situation on Patricio and 
others, figuring that they were all like him, but the men in the audience were not. Innocent 
people have nothing to hide, and that is why Miami, Alfonso, Alexis, Cristian, Ismael, and 
Patricio consented to have their full names included. Underlying guilt was the reason why Rubén 
and Sergio (Chuncoco) did not want their full names appearing. John later approached Patricio 
(who was sitting with Cristian under the bodega) to clarify matters, explaining that with his prior 
consent he had published volume two in English, containing his full name. He could correct the 
Spanish version before its publication. In light of Patricio's caprice, even John, Miami, and 
Alexis now were questioning the Uber driver's innocence. Cristian affirmed to the plea-bargained 
man that he had no problem with his name appearing. Patricio then changed his mind and re- 
consented having his name used. April 20, 2021, marked the date. Miami had wondered why 
John was so concerned that morning. Upon hearing the reason, he counseled John to ignore 
anything that emotionally and mentally unstable Rubén might say. He also underscored that 
people in prison should not be reading the Bearing the Cross—especially the second and third 
volumes. John assured him that no one inside the prison besides him, Alfonso, and social worker 
Pablo Rojas (and his wife Ximena) had access to them. 


Later on, Alfonso had broken out some borrowed boxing gloves and martial arts practice pads 
and was sparring (or training) with Cristian and Manuel (age 27, from 118B). John was reading 
in his chair inside the dining area, watching the sparring now and then through the doorway. 
Alfonso was obviously quite good at taekwondo. John dozed off, only to be awakened by self- 
centered Moroni, who wanted to know what time it was. It turned out to be a good thing, since 
Salas appeared shortly thereafter. He apologized to John for not taking him to see Comandante 
Toledo. He simply forgot. No matter, he said, since she was off the entire week anyway. He 
could take John to speak with her the following Tuesday, when his new shift started, and she was 
back at work—even though she and the technical council would have already met the day before. 
Overall, John had a delightful conversation with Salas before the others in the dining area, 
teaching him the difference between a worker (like Toledo) being "free" and being "off." The 


conversation ended with a handshake. John liked to maintain a healthy relationship with the 
gendarmes—no matter how mentally deficient Miami thought they were. 


John also maintained a good relationship with Uribe, who had kindly greeted him in the morning 
while opening his cell door. John had forgotten his name, however, and Alfonso did John a favor 
by asking Chuncoco what it was at lockup time. Nevertheless, prior to going upstairs, John 
stopped by his office to ask the middle-aged gendarme if there was any way he could help him 
get to a CET soon. John said he had heard that one could even pay to get there faster. Uribe 
replied that John should forget about all that talk he had heard and apply through normal 
channels. He said it would require a lot of patience since, for example, only twenty-eight of the 
hundreds of eligible reos were released recently. In other words, just because he was eligible for 
CET now, dominical in November, nights-only in May 2022, or parole in November 2022, did 
not mean any of those things would actually happen. Delays would be likely. John immediately 
thought of the importance of getting a private lawyer and stepping up getting transferred to Italy, 
where he would likely fare better with halfway houses and parole. Uribe added that John's case 
was hard, too, because of the public notoriety. Public opinion wanting to keep John in prison 
would adversely affect him in the minds of the gendarme leadership, even though he had been 
convicted of relatively minor crimes. John wondered if perhaps he should try an appeal in the 
International Court in San Juan, Costa Rica or in Brussels. Lawyer Naomi Ordenes said that 
lawyer Flavio Galleguillos had been offline and instead recommended one of her legal partners 
Luis Torres Gonzalez. John wrote him and Bob was going to call him to see what could be done. 
Uribe warned John that the psychologist and social worker reports were of paramount 
importance. No matter how good a reo's other recommendations were, no one was ever paroled 
or given a benefit with being cleared by the prison psychologist. Obviously, John pondered all 
these things, especially noting what terrible treatment he had seen Miami and Alexis receive, 
among others. The gendarmes had no financial reason to let any "slave" off the "plantation," and 
John clearly saw the importance of forming and maintaining friendships, doing unpaid favors, 
and putting on a good show for the psychologist to get out. Italy couldn't be that difficult. He 
secretly—maybe desperately— hoped that the longshot of the aforementioned ten-for-one 
prisoner exchange negotiation might come to fruition, or at least that the pardon legislation or 
commutation legislation would be passed. He did not want to lose hope in a place marked by 
disappointment, hopelessness, and uncertainty. His pastoral, academic, and book-writing efforts 
were too important for him to fall apart. A leader had to be strong in the face of adversity and 
evil. 


Not surprisingly, that vigilance applied to life within 118, too. Roll call was held in the dining 
area due to the cold and rain, and Castro promptly dismissed everyone. (Someone forgot to let 
Cristian out of his cell, so he was absent, arriving ten minutes late.) Over breakfast, Kens began 
some lewd talk about women, stemming from his fifteen-year upbringing in Venezuela where the 
girls are something else. Rubén jumped in and immediately egged him on, adding his own lewd 
remarks—as did Cristian. John was not surprised to see Patricio jump in, but he was quite 
surprised to see supposedly Christian Ismael participate. Only Alfonso stepped in to caution the 
others that some women might be sexually loose but have some ulterior motive, such as extorting 
money from a man by saying they will go to the police and claim they were sexually abused. 
John could not understand the whole conversation, even though he knew it was sinful talk about 
parts of women's bodies and extramarital sex. He stayed there waiting for everyone to arrive and 
be done eating so he could preach on Proverbs 28:13-14, "He who covers his sins will not 


prosper, but whoever confesses and forsakes them will have mercy..." and Peter's call to 
repentance in Acts 2:38. John and Alexis were sad to see the double lives of some, and the true 
character of all those who attended the apparently ineffective months of preaching. John 
wondered, "Beyond God's displeasure, what would the wives or live-in girlfriends of Kens and 
Cristian be thinking if they knew what their mates were saying?" Of course, in deceit-ridden 
Chile, such things were never divulged to marriage partners. 


Still, the bottom line was that none of those men (other than Alfonso) feared God. Then John, 
like Alexis, realized that they were expecting too much for imprisoned, sex-starved men who did 
not have a full commitment to Christ. They were the odd men out, not the other way around. All 
John's preaching and Bible teaching had been for naught—over a year's worth in the case of 
Ismael. That fact was quite demotivational for John, who confessed to Alexis that he lacked love 
and concern for the reos. He simply did not care where they spent eternity. They were not worth 
his time. Alexis said he felt the same way. Then John confessed that his impatience and poor 
attitude were sinful problems that he had to deal with (2 Timothy 2:24-26). He was expecting too 
much from men of this world. Ismael would later show his true colors once again by his sharp 
and mean comments while watching others play chess. John knew that he must consider all these 
men as unsaved and preach evangelistic sermons to them. In fact, he confronted Kens about his 
lewd talk, without much success. John must make sure that they all knew that there would be no 
merit accrued merely for listening to him or others preach. The hearers must be doers, too (James 
1:22), lest they land in hell. Nevertheless, the attitude and sinful outburst of the main 
"congregation" led to John being further depressed and discouraged until after his afternoon nap. 
John noticed that the garlic he planted was sprouting. So was the tira a peld, enmity between the 
machucados of 114, yelling cuss words out their windows to others in their módulo. The goal 
was to offend others and then end up in an ugly fight. The tongue was a powerful thing in 118, 
114, and elsewhere, set on fire by hell itself (James 3:5-6). Like the outside world, prison was 
always on the verge of exploding. At least John heard back from lawyer Luis Torres González, 
who told John that he would come to see him in Valparaiso the coming week. He knew what 
John needed help with: CET, Italian transfer, recouping his other pistols and cash, and other 
notarial errands. Bob would also be calling him. So, there was some progress. It also looked like 
someone would be stepping up to the plate to send John some larger-sized shoes and clothing 
from the United States, for which he was grateful. 


John got his own act together by the time he did his five-minute preaching the next morning. He 
tried to be more empathetic with caged men dealing with God-given sexuality and no outlet 
whatsoever. Covid-19 quarantine had halted conjugal visits for over a year, and it was natural for 
guys—especially younger ones—to think about women. That fact did not justify wrong or sinful 
behavior, nor did the terrible situation they were in give them a free pass to sin. But it did make 
their actions and talk more understandable and made John realize that pastoral patience as well as 
selfcontrol were in order. Even wives would view such unfaithful talk differently knowing their 
men were confined than if they were home most nights and still out with the boys chatting that 
way. The situation may not justify the sin, but it certainly changed the way any normal person 
would look at or judge the miserable creatures in jail—especially those like Ismael who had been 
nearly a decade without female companionship or the ability to marry. Kens, Cristian, and 
Patricio, although in the 25-35 age bracket, had much less excuse, having been jailed for under 
six months. In the sermon, John focused his short message on the sentence, "out of the focused 
his short message on the sentence, "out of the 49, linked with Jesus’ criticism of the Pharisees 


and others who revel in fornication or other sins in their hearts, noted in Matthew 15:17-18. 
"Hard times show what kind of men we really are," mused John, "and those who naturally revel 
in sin as their life practice are not Christians or doing the right thing." The line had to be drawn 
even in terrestrial hell. Wretched prisoners needed to pass the test despite occasional failures or 
temptations. Nevertheless, John had gained an appropriate level of empathy, even as he preached 
a hard line. It was a right and proper mix. 


Afterwards, for the time being anyway, there was no lewd talk about women or mental 
undressing of gorgeous Venezuelan females. Ismael had nodded in appreciation after the 
message and had spent a good part of the morning reading John's Bible. Maybe John's ministry 
was actually helping Ismael or others? All sinners need a Savior and hope. And John had offered 
both things after drawing the line. Exhausted John, for his part, read some and slept some—face 
down on the table—at least until Miami woke him up to bring him the bottle of apple-flavored 
water he had forgotten to bring down (and Castro would have not allowed him to get). Kens was 
just behind, hitting John up for a 6,000-peso loan until the next day that, against John's better 
judgment, was granted. While all roads lead to Miami in 118, some highway bypasses led 
straight to John. At the end of patio time, Miami and John were already discussing the upcoming 
lawyer visits, interrupted only by the nutty young machucado Manuel from 118A coming with 
his strange views on Bible interpretation (notably in the book of Revelation and about the 
existence of hell) and the current conflicts in the Ukraine and Israel. He unsuccessfully tried to 
convince John and Alexis (Miami cutting out early) and eventually took his leave. Sergio 
(Chuncoco) then showed up, passing out the forms needed to reapply for CET and other benefits 
in May. John put down Putaendo on his again, signed, and thumbprinted the form. Ismael, 
Alexis, and several others filled out theirs and did the same. The technical council meeting was 
going to be moved up to that afternoon, in order to quell the rising unrest by so many dissatisfied 
reos who had been denied their merited benefits. In the end, the meeting of the council members, 
including the all-important psychologist, was rescheduled for the 29" of April. Perhaps John and 
others still had a chance to get out in April? It was a small hope for often disappointed and 
helpless men. 


Chapter VII 
An Abomination to the Wicked 


John had not played chess in two days, and he was reading a book that he found somewhat silly, 
boring, and at times immoral. But he had little else to read, other than his Bible. Time passed 
slowly on the patio, so much so that John and Alexis took to smashing flies. There was very little 
sunshine, too, but after 2 p.m. the sun appeared, and John took the successful fly-swatting 
campaign outdoors. It was nice to be outside in the sunshine. The morning through midday was 
generally so cold that John and others had put on extra layers. Lunch was good, even though 
Rubén was still not bringing down any condiments for the Friday festival, which Miami did a 
superb job of preparing. Beforehand, the most exciting events to occur—after John continued his 
preaching theme with Matthew 12:33-37, Galatians 5:19-21, Revelation 21:8, and John 3:17— 
included Kens and Rubén arguing about whose 1,000-peso note had been thrown into the poker 
kitty, as well as some machucados in 114 yelling and begging for the mozo to turn on the water 
through the hose crawling up to a fourth-floor window—so they could get some water into their 
cell. If the building were located in parts of North America, the water would have frozen along 
the way up the exterior wall. In temperate Chile, of course, cutting off water as a means of 
torture was more exhilarating than letting nature take its course. 


Alexis was still under the weather on account of his second Covid-19 "vaccine" from Pfizer and 
no one from the infirmary had come through with his promised doctor's appointment. John felt 
sorry for him. All reos knew that relatively few of them would ever get treated in prison— 
especially for minor ailments. "It is at once surprising and scary to see the amount of self- 
medicating done (even using plants grown out in 118's patio) by consultations from one ignorant 
and uneducated machucado to another," mused John. But they really had no choice. For them, 
trying something was better than trying nothing at all. Even Pamela resorted to her childhood- 
learned home remedies when her back was up against the wall, including suggesting that Miami 
place used tea bags on his infected eye when no medicine was available. At lunch, John was 
relieved to see that Miami was joking when he suggested that eating rice would help improve his 
eye troubles, which were still present. He offered no remedy for chronic shoulder pain, however. 
Likewise, the day before, Castro offered no assurances of taking a machucado from 118B to deal 
with his busted molar, after he complained about it during the morning lineup. 


Many machucados turned to illicit drugs to douse their pain and troubles. With respect to that 
relevant motif, word came to 118 that Rufo was now an important drug dealer in 105. Roberto 
(43), a neighbor of Alexis outside prison, was due to be released the next day—after fully 
serving a three-year sentence in 105 for assorted crimes—and was spending his last night in 118. 
He revealed the updated information on Rufo. The sun had just come out (2 p.m.) and Roberto 
got a chance to soak in some rays with John, Alexis, and Rubén before lockup. Other than 
Miami, the rest of the reos in 118 had already asked Cisternas for special permission to return to 
their cells early rather than bear the cold and boredom below. Alfonso got the little oven cleaned 
in John and his cell. Pamela was coordinating with Alfonso's wife, Victoria, some means of 
getting Alfonso his encomienda sack the next day, after former cellmate Cristian's mom decided 
to stop her service of bringing it for him. So, that was some progress. Bob also made headway 
with John's new lawyer Luis over the phone, who was optimistic about expediting John's release 


to a CET, to an Italian prison, or obtaining a full pardon. 


Ortiz was in charge of 118 the next day and John wasted no time asking him if he could help get 
John to a CET. Ortiz had helped John and Rufo bring in things like foods that could not enter 
through encomienda, medicine, and cash from outside. He was one of the main ways that Rufo 
got things and was a very nice paco in general. John thought it would be worth a try asking him 
about getting to a CET, but he replied, "No, you must go through the normal channels and 
procedures," just like Uribe had told him. John had implied that the traslado could involve 
receiving some payment, too, but Ortiz said that there was simply no way. Sometimes John was 
left with a feeling of desperation. This same line of inquiry occurred later in the dining hall— 
between John, Miami, Rubén, and Alexis, with Sergio participating for a moment, too. New 
Chilean legislation had changed parole from being a right to a privilege, subject to the whims of 
the technical council and the prison psychologist and/or social worker. The Supreme Court had 
been ignoring the legislation to some extent, working with the previous criteria based on time 
served and conducta. But those procedures were being followed by gendarmeria, leaving 
hundreds of eligible prisoners without parole in the Valparaiso Region alone—including Miami 
and Alexis, and in the future the other men participating in the conversation—especially those 
who had been convicted of abuse of minors (as in the aforementioned Ambar case). Parole was 
now at least in part a function of the economic benefits that would be lost to the gendarmes—not 
just the loss of 780,000 pesos per month per reo extracted from taxpayers, but also the loss of the 
cash formally and informally entered into the prison. Thus, getting transferred to an Italian 
facility, subject to Italian parole rules, never looked so desirable to John. 


The four men concurred that even if only half of the three thousand reos in the Valparaiso 
penitentiary received the maximum 40,000 pesos weekly, which is a very conservative estimate 
given that most of the reos they saw seemed to be receiving money—and spending it right away. 
No small number of them received informal cash infusions, estimating that such a monthly drop 
in spending from paroling ten percent of the prisoners would be 26 million pesos (37,000 USD) 
per month (40,000 pesos x [300 x 1⁄2] x 4.35 weeks). That drop alone would spell a significant 
loss in kiosk sales, not to mention sales of special foods, cell phones, electronic equipment, small 
appliances and televisions, cash, medicines, and—most importantly—illicit drugs. Of course, the 
informal revenue figure was almost certainly much higher. If most (perhaps 150) of the 200 to 
250 pacos employed in the Valparaiso penitentiary made money on the side, whose average 
salary might have been 800,000 pesos (1,250 USD) per month, the informal revenues on average 
would have amounted to 175,000 pesos (250 USD) per month—20% of their base salaries— 
considering only the potential losses from reos being paroled. Average profits outside of kiosk 
sales might be as much as 20% to 75% of revenues. Such quick estimates demonstrate just how 
important informal sales had been to the gendarmes. One can only imagine how much more was 
made off the 90% of machucados not up for parole. 


Accordingly, it was easier for the newly empowered gendarmes to parole people who had a high 
probability of returning to prison, since the revenue losses would eventually be stemmed by 
recidivism. But what economic benefit would accrue from paroling men like John, Miami, 
Alexis, or Ismael—who had a low likelihood of returning to prison? The losses from sending 
them to a CET would be less than paroling them since the taxpayer transfer would still occur. 
However, there would be losses in informal market sales: mainly kiosk, cell phone, electronics, 
or appliances sales, and paying for things like private cells to live in—since they were not big- 


spending drug users like other prisoners. Yet, the fact that they did not spend all their money 
each week like drug addicts did made them less profitable prisoners anyway. Still, paroling them 
would mean losing the base pay derived from taxpayers plus the sales of some other items. Since 
a transfer to CET only curtailed the latter revenues, it was more feasible than parole. John then 
mused about the changes in prisoner composition in 118 and 118B in recent months. It occurred 
to him that it made a lot of sense to put rancheros, invalids, mozos, and other machucados in 
118, 118A, and 118B because of the informal revenue boost they gave to those running 118. 
They were better customers in the informal market (especially for drugs) than former uniformed 
personnel, John, or rapists were. Of course, in a global sense, this payoff was merely a local shift 
to favored sons, since those same increased revenues for guards related to 118 were offset by 
local losses incurred by pacos elsewhere in the prison system. 


Salas came by that night to do the prisoner count and say hello to John, letting him know that he 
would come next Tuesday (a couple days prior to the technical council) and take him to see 
Comandante Toledo. He also cheerily attributed their slow response to his call, at the cell door, 
to their cell phone use, showing little concern that the men had them—even though he did not 
see their units. He did see the beautiful pear on the shelf that Miami had given John that 
morning. John had been looking forward to slicing it up and eating it once he got some yogurt. 
But Salas wanted it and, of course, John gave it to him immediately. Speaking of food, 
encomienda had been problematic earlier in the day. Pamela arrived with John's two sacks one 
minute before the pacos closed the door. By the grace of God, John and Alfonso would have 
good food for the week. However, in her rush out of the house that morning she forgot to pack 
John's toilet paper, clothespins (for Miami), lettuce, and celery. At least the avocado made it so 
John could make guacamole with the onion and tomato Luis brought, along with a lemon from 
Miami. Otherwise, John's diet would have been completely devoid of vegetables that week. 
Pamela was a bit frazzled trying to get out of the house a bit early in order to pick up the 
aforementioned sack for Alfonso along the way—to be entered under Miami's name by Uber 
driver Ingrid. The complicated plan ended up having to be aborted after Uber driver Andrés 
arrived at the wrong address. With his wife Victoria living so far away (around 90 miles), 
Alfonso had to think of inexpensive ways to get food and goods into the prison, and that would 
undoubtedly now include Pamela in one way or another. Of course, few of those in 118 had such 
luxurious encomienda sacks. Patricio was one who did. He divulged that his dad made two sacks 
up for him and two more (identical) sacks for Kens. That is why those two men had so much to 
share with others at breakfast during the whole week. Of course, that benefit would soon end 
once Patricio was put on parole in ten days. 


John had asked his audience that morning, "Do you really want to go to heaven?" He read 
Revelation 21:1-5 and 23-27, noting that it was a place without sin or hardship, full of prayer and 
singing, wherein God was continually glorified. There would not be a thousand naked women 
there for the reos to fornicate with, nor opportunities for fighting, killing, gossip, lying, cheating, 
stealing, and fraud. No one would be drunk or stoned. So, what was the attraction in going to 
such a place for those who enjoyed sin? Were they not much better equipped to go to hell? Five 
regulars attended with another five sitting in the open bodega paying half-attention. Ismael hid 
away in the dining room and Cristian made it clear that he was not in the mood to attend. Both 
could certainly still hear John, along with Rubén and Patricio. Alexis was feeling a little better 
and closed the five-minute service in prayer. Miami and Rubén waxed quite philosophical after 
John came down with pizza. Rubén declared that John had been sent to 118, on the one hand, to 


evangelize the reos and, on the other hand (concurring with Miami), to write a book exposing the 
entire wayward Chilean criminal justice and prison system. He was not writing as an academic 
looking in from outside but rather one placed directly in the line of fire with irrefutable evidence 
and experiences that only an insider could have. 


The rest of the day was mostly uneventful. John beat Rubén twice in chess, who in turn played 
with Andrés and others. Andrés ran in at one point afterwards, high-strung on drugs according to 
Alexis and Miami. He was such a sad case yet so characteristic of the lifetime canero. 
Meanwhile, Alfonso, who better redeemed the time, administered his boxing and martial arts 
training on the patio with Rubén and Ismael. John even went out to train for a few minutes, 
creating a funny spectacle for onlookers. Alfonso also had (pathetic) John continue exercises 
getting up out of his chair without using his arms, but he had to stop after ten repetitions since his 
knee joints began to ache. John was not the only spectacle. Some machucado dropped one of the 
concrete weights used on the bar and it split in half, likely debilitating the bench press and other 
exercises. Among all the day's events, it was hardly remarkable. But John was glad to be able to 
pitch his unremarkable fantasy novel now that Pamela managed to get him Robert Higgs' serious 
book, Against Leviathan. At least he would now be able to escape into his own world and ignore 
the lunacy of what was going on around him. 


The following morning started off simple enough. In addition to the normal group of reos 
gathered to hear the word of God, Alan and Leonardo were present, both being off work. 
Another ten machucados were out on the patio after roll call listening to John offer them the 
Gospel of free ter roll call listening to John offer them the Gospel of free 30. There were no 
takers. However, Ismael showed that he wanted to get his spiritual life on track again by 
remarking to John about not pursuing body-building gains at the expense of his spiritual growth. 
So, there was some progress and the others who rejected the Gospel at least knew that their 
experience in hell would be more severe after having rejected Christ. 


Moroni must have been unhappy after hearing the Gospel message because he roared into the 
dining hall, yelling at Leonardo for sitting in his place at the smaller of the two tables, and 
spilling hot tea next to Cristian. The former (smaller man, age 70) tried to pacify the beast to no 
avail. The table was shoved into him, and he was threatened by the haughty and irate dialysis 
patient. Leonardo recalled just how ill-mannered Moroni was from when the two were living in 
103. The latter, "Brad Pitt," had enough, however, and dragged not only Moroni's place but the 
entire table out onto the patio. That led Colombian Luis and others to rally behind Moroni, who 
went to get his fight knife in the meantime, and they stood at the doorway cussing at the eight 
118 regulars sitting around the other table. Chuncoco ran in and lectured Cristian on why he 
should never remove tables from the dining area lest they be lost and never again available for 
Independence Day and New Year's festivities. Several at the table tried to explain what happened 
but he did not care to listen. John thought if someone hit Moroni just once stuff like that would 
not happen again. Others thought that might be too much. Eventually, the whole matter died 
down and Leonardo approached Moroni and apologized, who in turn said that it was all his fault 
and that he had been out of line. John noted that there was rarely a truly dull moment in 118. 


John then taught Leonardo and Alexis on how the Bible supports private property rights, starting 
with, "You shall not steal," since, logically, theft cannot exist unless property rights do as well. 
Moreover, people imitate God's creative endeavor recorded in Genesis when they transform 


material into new, more useful or desirable forms. Mixing one's labor with material or soil thus 
creates a property right in the new thing or land. In addition, only those who own property can 
give it to others charitably (or otherwise) and thus do their obligatory good works. Leénard 
remarked that he had been debunking the myriad historians who claim that the Spaniards arrived 
in Chile, raped the indigenous women, and stole Indian property. He had testamentary and other 
evidence in hand that land deals, labor contracts, and marriage (or the handling of illegitimate 
children) was meticulously negotiated. John remarked that Leonardo was somewhat like Nobel 
laureate Robert Fogel and Stanley Engerman, economic historians who authored Time on the 
Cross (1974) and led the charge in debunking the theoretically and empirically untenable claim 
that Negro slaves in nineteenth-century America were widely and callously abused by profit- 
maximizing masters. 


When John finally got a chance to sit out in the sunshine and crack open Against Leviathan, with 
Alexis reading his Bible beside him, young Alan came over and took the opportunity to talk to 
John about his former thieving as well as his heavy equipment certification. They talked about 
Bible doctrine, too. Hence, instead of reading, John spent time listening and doing some pastoral 
counseling. Leonardo was only on the patio two Sundays per month and enjoyed immensely his 
conversations with John. He said that he had a hard time living with Rubén. Accordingly, before 
lockup, he came over to John and Alfonso's cell, striking up a conversation with Alfonso about 
the low probability of him being acquitted and why he should admit guilt for child abuse (that he 
did not commit) if offered a plea bargain. Leonardo had been offered a three-year plea but 
decided to fight on the recommendation of his consort (who subsequently left him and 
abandoned their child). As a result, he was convicted and sentenced to nine years in jail. He 
explained to Alfonso, "Evidence does not matter at trial; only the determination of which of the 
district attorney's assertions will be accepted counts." John, like Miami, Alfonso, and many 
others, had heard that song before. 


The patio was surprisingly vacant the following day. Most of the machucados had been given 
quasi-slave-labor jobs somewhere else in the prison. Only Andrés, David, Manuel, and one or 
two others among them were seen. Moroni and the other invalids were around, of course. Before 
breakfast, John had preached on the benefits that accrued to true Christians, nestled in the "I am 
the door" passage in John 10:9-11 and 27-30. Afterwards, John spied Moroni reading a little of 
Alexis' Bible, which he had left open on the table, while he went off to wash John's plasticware 
—nmired with grilled ham and cheese sandwich grease. Alexis was always gracious enough to 
clean up after eating the food John shared with him and Miami: sandwiches, chips with 
guacamole, etc. Alfonso was also thoughtful, sweeping the floor, which was John's assigned 
conducta duty, and for which John thanked him. Moroni was a troublesome and puzzling 
individual. A week earlier, he had announced that his grandmother was an Italian citizen, and he 
had the right to claim his citizenship but never did. Why not? Part of his problems were likely 
related to stubbornness and arrogance, while the rest were simply a function of lack of 
intelligence and propensity for violence. Yet one never knew what God would do—even in the 
life of a drug trafficker and quasi-gangster like Moroni. John mused about these and other things 
while sitting in the sunshine and reading Against Leviathan (before 11 a.m.)—good thing he 
went outside early, too, since a wretched cold fog rolled in at noon and made everyone bundle 
up. Others had taken advantage of the early sunshine to pour a new concrete weight for the 
barbell, which Alfonso (not some machucado) had inadvertently dropped and broken earlier. The 
boxing and workout crew members continued their activities as the fog rolled in. Inside and out, 


John managed to read four chapters and beat Rubén twice in chess. His record stood at 1,835- 
159-42. Later that afternoon, someone sent John a Facebook entry talking about how much 
Engels (and likely Marx) hated famous, coeval Baptist preacher Charles H. Spurgeon—citing in 
one of his sermons how socialism had failed and would continue to fail. John, who already knew 
that history, secretly hoped and prayed that he could be so consistent and "salt and light" in his 
Christian practice as to be identified by communists and socialists as being their ideological 
archenemy—just like Spurgeon was. 


John had also remembered his friend and former cellmate Guillermo, who had written to say that 
the pacos in Casablanca's jailhouse were quite corrupt. Other than needing a little money, he was 
doing well. His overall sentence had been held to three years and, had he had sufficient 
conducta, he would have been eligible to apply for early-release benefits. For the time being, he 
had to simply bide his time in relative safety and improve his score. John had Pamela sent him a 
little cash to help. That evening, John and Alfonso buttered and rolled six tortillas filled with 
raspberry jam and cinnamon—to be topped with cream cheese after they cooled. Both men were 
thankful for Pamela's faithful service in bringing such ingredients through encomienda that 
helped ease the pain of being imprisoned. She had also made delicious homemade French fries 
for them that week and her Peruvian maid Marfa—the Pentecostal whose Christian love for her 
and John was great enough to spur her to work for very low pay one day a week (for eighteen 
months!) and had even visited John in jail—had made them delicious baked chicken breast and 
roast pork. By the grace of God, the pacos checking encomienda let the meat through with her 
delicious gravy, too, which had never been allowed in before. It was a day to count small 
blessings. 


The next day was, however, a disappointment. Lawyer Luis Torres did not show up, neither did 
the paco subbing for Castro who told John the day before that he would provide information on 
getting to a CET through informal channels, nor did Salas show up as promised to take John to 
see Comandante Toledo. John had, nevertheless, learned to take disappointment in stride without 
getting depressed. People in Chile, especially those associated with prisons, were often 
unreliable or simply did not follow through. Out on the patio, there was some talk about getting 
out of jail by legal means—with respect to cases of fellow prisoners Kens, Alfonso, Ismael, and 
others who had committed serious crimes. Rubén was doubtful, "If a pastor like John got stuck 
here, what chance will the rest of you who behaved badly have against this vile system?" David 
from 118B, however, did receive notification of successful appeal in the courts and would be 
paroled the same day. (He made one last plea for John to sell him a pistol, which was again 
rebuffed.) News of his upcoming freedom and that of a few other machucados came while Kens, 
Rubén, Patricio, and Delfin were playing poker or some other card game. John and Alexis were 
reading, while Miami was bobbing around with his laundry work—that was stymied by the cold, 
foggy day. Still, all took more than a passing interest in the good news. 


During the morning sermonette, John read Matthew 7:18-23 regarding those false believers who 
cast out demons, did miracles, and prophesied in Christ's name that were nonetheless condemned 
to hell. "What's your resume look like?," he asked. As he did, a machucado from an upper floor 
of 114 called out John's name to greet him. John waved to him while reading but said nothing 
more to his fan. He then asked what the resumes of his listeners were by comparison? As they 
heard the question, the five men in the bodega (one of whom was Luis from Colombia) got as 
quiet as the five standing in line with John. Merely listening to a fiveminute sermon every day 


and having a historical faith in Christ no deeper than a demon's (James 2:19) paled by 
comparison to those miracle workers mentioned in the passage who will be cast away. The 
notion made them think about how they will look on Judgment Day, and apparently also got to 
Ismael—who still showed signs of struggling with some sin. John did not pry but did try to 
encourage him about Christ's love and willingness to forgive. Ismael was also beleaguered by 
disappointment after being in jail nine years—all along hoping for parole in 2025 but seeing the 
rules about such benefits change capriciously in recent months. It was hard to not to be 
discouraged, and easy to blame God or act sinfully as a result of being harmed by arbitrary 
public policy. 


The day passed with the usual intermittent chess playing, reading, chatting, food sharing, and 
snoozing. Breaking the monotony, Alexis went to his cell for a while to spend some time on his 
knees praying. Ismael moved out of John's chair once he returned from a patio stroll-and-chat 
with Alexis and Miami, then packed up his backpack. The bored, motionless men listened to nice 
Spanish and English music for twenty minutes on Ismael's radio. Then Castro let the reos return 
early to their relatively warm cells (2:20 p.m.). The day's socializing had come to an end. On the 
outside, the Left continued to make political gains, trouncing private social security accounts by 
the constitutional court upholding legislation for a third ten-percent withdrawal, and by socialist 
and communist takeovers of ports like Iquique, the freeport in the extreme north of the country. 
That threat subsided once President Piñera caved into the Left again, agreeing to the third 
withdrawal from private social security (pension) funds. However, that fact did nothing to quell 
what would happen in 118 the next day. 


Alexis' eyes rolled back inside his head and his own white vomit overflowed onto his cheeks. 
Thinking fast, using his nursing training, Sergio (Chuncoco) rolled him off his back onto his side 
—with Carlos (the elder) assisting (reacting with his operating-room knowledge)—allowing 
profuse amounts of Alexis' vomit to spew onto the patio concrete near the pesebre. Young paco 
Henriquez subbing for Cisternas that day (April 28, 2021) watched as the men in 118 dealt with 
the emergency. Miami used an empty pop bottle filled with water to clean off the somewhat 
chunky vomit from Alexis' face, wiping it with his hand. John prayed over the toppled, sick 
Christian once, then, having placed his hand on his shoulder, almost inaudibly called out to God 
again, that He might heal his sixty-five-year-old former cellmate and fellow believer. After a 
minute, Alexis' eyes rolled back down, but the afflicted man was still unaware of what was 
happening. Chuncoco and Carlos were ordering the nearby machucados to get something to help 
transport the sick man to the infirmary. Cabo Henriquez was still paralyzed; and another paco 
joined him, watching the spectacle. First Miami brought a foam mattress, then someone else 
arrived with a folding stretcher that firemen use. Finally, a wheelchair appeared and Alexis was 
loaded onto it. Miami took off Alexis' soiled blue jacket, using it to wipe the vomit stuck to his 
long blue sleeves. Chuncoco then wheeled him away to the infirmary. John went into the dining 
area to pray for him once again, while Miami washed the jacket and stocking cap found on the 
bathroom floor where Alexis had lost consciousness—removing for safekeeping the 7,000 pesos, 
watch, and lighter found in the jacket's pocket. Ismael was first to see Alexis faltering while 
trying to pull up his pants. Reos using the toilet could be easily seen across the yard where 
Ismael was working out, but Ismael happened to be near the pesebre when he heard someone 
falling. Rushing into the bathroom, he helped Alexis up and steadied him, pulling up and 
fastening his pants. Others were then alerted to the emergency and seconds later Chuncoco was 
on the scene directing Ismael to lay Alexis on the ground next to the pesebre. Like in the case of 


the fire started by Jorge in February, the former military men came through in a touching 
example of humanity and quick action by convicts that saved Alexis’ life. Well, as John and 
Alexis later discussed, the Lord was pleased to answer prayer and spare Alexis' life. Either way, 
the pacos deserved no credit for averting the tragedy. 


"Just why did they keep sick old men in jail anyway? Was the purpose to torture, humiliate, and 
kill them slowly?" While John mused about the barbarity of his adopted country's prison and 
criminal justice system, he also realized that God had had him there both to provide prayerful 
support for a sick brother and to recount the unfolding story of terrestrial hell's wrath as it boiled 
over in 118 (or any other módulo for that matter). Alexis had been to the infirmary two weeks 
earlier to request a doctor's appointment. He had told them that his Pfizer Covid-19 "vaccine's" 
second shot had made him sick, and he had continued to feel bad nearly every morning since. At 
the end of John's morning preaching on John 3:16, Romans 9:13 (Malachi 1:2-3), and Psalm 5:5- 
6, regarding the love God has for all kinds (or ethnic groups) of men and His hatred for certain 
men in particular, Alexis was already struggling—reading John 3:1-7 instead of 1 John 3:1-7 that 
John had assigned him—until John gently whispered to him to correct course. His closing prayer 
was muttered in a rambling manner, too. Alexis was clearly under the weather. Only Alfonso and 
Kens stood with John and Alexis as they faced a few machucados on the patio. Ismael was off in 
his own world inside Delfin's cell then walking past the group into the dining hall. He, like all the 
reos present for the highlight of the day, would soon be reminded of their own mortality and the 
brevity of life that abruptly ends as "man goes to his eternal home, and the mourners go about the 
streets" (Ecclesiastes 12:5d). 


After Alexis was taken away, Alfonso set John to doing light curls and a shoulder workout with a 
little barbell: three sets each side. John was remarkably weak after nearly eighteen months of 
imprisonment, and it did not take long for him to return to his book and pummel Rubén in a 
chess game instead. Alfonso continued to do some more serious boxing and kicking with 
bacteria-laden gloves and pads, Rubén, Manuel, Andrés, and Ismael having rejoined him. 
Alfonso was expecting a big legal day tomorrow, with his lawyer having an Appeals Court 
hearing about his requested move to Air Force Base detention and a conversation with the 
district attorney about his plea bargain (which he was still unsure about accepting). So, he had a 
lot of tension to burn off. 


Alexis walked back into 118's patio of his own accord at 1:30 p.m. with cotton taped over his 
right hand that had served as the entrance point for the hydrating serum he received. In the dining 
room, Miami, John, and Rubén caught him up to speed on what had transpired. Alexis did not 
recall any details. He chose not to follow John's advice and tell his wife what had happened lest 
it make her worry, which was a very Chilean thing to do. He was going to tell some of it to his 
daughter at least, so she could continue to pray for him. Earlier, Chuncoco and Ismael had been 
present in the dining room, conjecturing about the cause of the illness. John and Miami knew it 
was a result of the "vaccine." Chuncoco could not rule out the possibility, noting that Alexis had 
convulsed and then contracted and held his arms tight to his chest on the way to the infirmary. 
The other people talking were not aware that Alexis had been sick ever since the second gene- 
therapy shot. Miami confirmed that Chuncoco had followed proper emergency procedure. All 
were content to have saved a life. Then fat Chuncoco turned to his more visceral or "low-blood- 
sugar" needs, acquiring some taffy and gummy candies from John (as was his daily custom). 
Once Alexis was back, all the pieces were put together for him and John reminded him that while 


for him "to live is Christ, and to die is gain" (Philippians 1:21), God had answered prayer and 
spared him. Alexis was encouraged, although still weary from the ordeal. The religious element 
was a good testimony for Miami and Rubén to hear, too. 


The sun came out and the flies appeared again. The cold had kept them away for the last couple 
of days. John wasted four or five of them. Alexis, not his usual self obviously, was not up to 
joining in the hunt. Other things were a bit off, too. Pamela had not made it over with John's 
medicines and vitamins, still awaiting a prescription from Dr. Rafael Rios. Neither had lawyer 
Luis Torres Made it over to speak to John and Miami. He later messaged that he would be 
coming on Friday instead. Alexis was still pushing for John to try for CET von Moltke 
(Valparaiso) adjoining the halfway house quarters where he hoped to sleep if granted a days- 
home (diaria) benefit. Putaendo CET was ridiculously far away for Pamela or for John to partake 
of his future Sundays-home benefits. The remoteness could only be justified if John were able to 
get unusual computer access after 6 p.m. and work as an academic editor or manager of a new 
construction supply firm with his friend Bob. Miami still thought 118 was a good place for John 
to stay, and Cabo Henriquez had earlier reminded John that the gendarmeria was taking care of 
him, granting special treatment on account of their agreement with his self-defense action in 
Reñaca and the raw deal they thought he got in court. John understood that fact and remained 
open to any option that would improve his quality of life or allow him to serve the Lord and 
provide for his family in his best capacity. Yet, the incident with Alexis only underscored his 
predicament. John, after all, had his own medical issues. It could easily have been him drowning 
in his own vomit that morning. All told, there had been tension, anxiety, disappointment, and 
even fear in the ever-uncertain air of 118. Even if 118 was "the beach" of the infernal Valparaiso 
penitentiary, it was still part of terrestrial hell. 


Chapter VIII 
In the Midst of a Crooked and Perverse Generation 


Alexis was doing remarkably well the next day, participating with John preaching (to a sparse 
crowd) on the "light of the world" theme found in John 8:12 and 9:5, Matthew 5:14-16, and 
Philippians 2:15. Ismael was still off in his own world and Cristian and Kens were fighting about 
something, throwing around a lot of foul language. None of them attended. Alexis challenged 
John after breakfast about his interpretation of passages regarding the extent of Christ's 
atonement. He was obviously schooled in Arminian universalism and John shared with him the 
historic evangelical view that Christ only died for His elect, "friends," or "sheep"—the church— 
rather than people destined to go on their way to hell. Of course, Christian people do not know 
who the chosen ones are, and, therefore, preach to all indiscriminately, while God regenerates 
those who have been "ordained to eternal life" (Acts 13:48). Jesus was not punished for men's 
sins who in turn go to hell to pay for them again. That would be horribly unjust. Alexis defended 
his position furiously at first but found no biblical support that John could not easily explain and 
thus seemed to concede the point. He also conceded that Christians could do other things in life 
besides being spiritual. Being doctors, experts in the cults, or experts in the martial arts were fine 
activities, along with any other activity that changed the culture by applying to it a Christian 
Worldview and biblical principles. Alfonso jumped in, adding his support for this point, too, 
along with stating that the Christian life does not entail constant suffering—losing his chess 
game with Rubén as a result. Alexis would not concede, however, that he must disobey public 
policy that prohibited the church meeting to worship. He had a very short list of things that 
would permit civil disobedience and that was not one of them. Ismael had been intently listening 
all along, his silence only broken once he got up to leave, apparently tired of Alexis’ illogical, 
rambling defense without biblical grounding. John could see that Alexis was straining to grasp 
hard issues and chose to read his book instead of continuing. Rubén never said a word but was 
likely listening, albeit with limited understanding. He grasped some theology but it was hardly 
his strong suit. Indeed, chess, ping pong, poker, and sexy women were of greater importance to 
him. John had a chance to walk and chat a bit more with Ismael, who was notably struggling 
with something. He also walked and chatted with Miami and Alexis, once waving to, and 
greeting, a fan who was calling out to him from the fourth-floor hallway of 114. 


John had taken his glasses off and put them into his inside coat pocket just behind the zipper 
breast pocket where he kept his cell phone. While inside 118's central hall, in order to see if his 
prescription medicines and vitamins had arrived, Cisternas called John into his office and 
grabbed the outline of his phone on his jacket and shook his head. John was surprised that 
Cisternas noticed it. He had carried it down daily for months and no one had said a word. But 
apparently his eyeglasses pushed out the phone just enough to see the outline. What could John 
say other than that everyone had phones and that Castro knew that fact and permitted them so 
that the reos could call their families. Cisternas replied, "Yeah, but in their cells, not down on the 
patio." John replied that he had one stolen out of his cell by a machucado once and hence 
brought it down to keep it safe. Moreover, John offered that he would be glad to simply keep it 
in his cell again. Cisternas nodded, although acted a little beside himself about John's procedural 
violation. Yet, John was unclear if Cisternas' consternation was because the cell phone was 
outside of his quarters or because "pastor" and chess-playing and English-teaching John was so 


squeaky clean in his conduct that Cisternas could not believe he would violate a policy. It was 
probably the former. John had intimated months before that he had a cell phone when asking if 
Cisternas could get him an external keyboard. The whole cell phone thing was annoyingly 
ambiguous; they were technically prohibited, yet widely allowed during periods without 
visitation. Cisternas did not discipline John beyond making it clear that phones had to stay in the 
cells and John thanked him and went back to the dining hall. Cisternas respected John, was 
happy to have him as his English teacher, and agreed with what John did to defend himself in 
Reñaca. He knew that it was highly unlikely that John would be doing something scandalous, 
immoral, or illegal with his phone. Why should he hassle John about it and do nothing to the 
others in 118 or 118A/B? Ismael was surprised that the phone was detected but could see the 
outline once John put his eyeglasses in the inside pocket. Miami was slightly annoyed by John's 
carelessness and assuming the risk coming from bringing it downstairs, even if it was a rather 
innocent mistake that went for so long undetected. 


Cisternas called John back inside a while later in order to take him to the social worker and 
psychologist hall where reos received calls from the public defender. Lawyer Gonzalo Morales 
was Calling again. No further mention was made of the cell phone during the trip, which John 
still had on him. Cisternas stayed with him the whole time, so close in the hallway that he and 
the blonde, female gendarme on the other side of the phone could overhear John's entire 
conversation. Gonzalo had no news, just going over the errands he was running and waiting to 
hear back regarding the transfer to Italy (which he had never done before, only transfers to 
neighboring countries) and getting John to a CET (von Moltke), which should have been being 
considered during April's technical council. He thought John was in the appropriate period to 
apply, despite the report Salas had given John about Toledo's remark to the contrary. John knew 
everyone was listening in and made a show of it, detailing what he was after and which 
gendarme officers he had spoken to. He saw no downside in alerting the gendarmes about the 
desires of Chile's most famous criminal. Increased sympathy and knowledge of his eligibility 
might help him get the votes he needed on the technical council. Not being alone that time, John 
could not hop over and visit Comandante Toledo or other gendarme officers, who were currently 
in the technical council meeting anyway (April 29"). On the way back, John gave Cisternas a 
quick summary of his options and strategy in order to make sure he was clear. Earlier, while 
waiting for his turn on the phone (lawyer Gonzalo had many reos to speak to), Cisternas quizzed 
John about his profession and how he made a living. He also got John to confirm that he was 
writing a book, noting that writing was a good way to kill time in jail. (Upon hearing about that 
question later, Miami worried and was concerned that John was letting too many people know 
about the book. Rubén noted that John divulged information too easily. John remarked that he 
had a clear conscience and that his life was basically an open book. No one disputed that fact, or 
that it was difficult to contain the news once that cat had been let out of the bag.) 


Another middle-aged reo named Bruno from 103 came in at that time for his phone call and sat 
next to John. He greeted John, asking if he was in fact the same John that Leonardo had spoken 
about. After confirmation, he went on to divulge that he agreed with John's defensive actions in 
Reñaca. He also spoke some English, having spent his junior year of high school in the United 
States. Cisternas was somewhat impressed as he listened, noting at one point that John should 
had just shot the assailant directly since he would have probably gotten no more jail time. The 
tumultuous circumstances had dictated John's fate and bad luck. In the end, John had yet another 
fan in Bruno. Speaking of fans and friends, back in his cell, John got word that Alfonso had won 


his appeal and would be sent to the Air Force detention center in Santiago. John would soon be 
alone again in his cell. It was a good move for Alfonso, who said he would miss John. John 
intimated the same, since John had a high opinion of Alfonso and the two were quite compatible 
cellmates and could be good friends even outside of prison. Most importantly, Alfonso had also 
achieved a new level and interest in his Christian experience. He would certainly not forget all 
that went on in 118. 


The saddest news of the day came that evening when John found out that his former co-pastor 
Daniel's young ministerial associate Franco (27) had passed away from Covid-19 (not from the 
vaccine). John had to wonder why he was spared from Covid-19 last year, or why vaccinated 
Alexis was revived the day before, while Franco was taken in God's Providence. Valentin was 
also moved by the news. Pamela concluded that God did not want to leave her alone by taking 
John alone, noting that Franco was now at peace with the Lord, having been freed from the 
burdens of this life and his work with Baptist Image in Valparaiso. "Maybe God took Franco 
now," John mused, "to mercifully spare him from the persecution and grief the rest of us 
particular Baptists in Chile were about to endure." Life in Chile was becoming more perilous all 
the time. 


Things were also getting more perilous in 118 again. A group of officers came by to review the 
cells in 118B the following day. Before long, a couple dozen new machucados from 103, 102, 
and 109 had arrived—some applying for benefits, others removed because the rest of their 
modulo had been put under Covid-19 quarantine, and still others were mozos from the "closed" 
CET located inside the prison where aluminum windows were made. Five more machucados 
would arrive the next day, according to Chuncoco. Cristian moved back into the bunk above 
John. 118 and 118A/B were about to be very full again. Even Alexis and Delfin had to receive 
two machucados (smokers). Alexis had asked Chuncoco if he could move back in with John but 
was told that the third floor of 118 was only for former or active armed forces men and "high 
risk" prisoner John. That was not exactly true since Raul (drug trafficker with sleep apnea), 
Leonardo (former state university professor), Aaron (child molester), and Marcelo (getaway 
driver) were also on that floor. Yet, they wanted to keep Alexis out for whatever reason, to John's 
chagrin. John had no problem with Cristian, other than the fact that he smoked and might use 
drugs—putting everyone at risk. Alexis also ate far less and was thus less expensive for John 
(and, to a lesser extent, Alfonso), but that was not such a big deal. Better to have Cristian than an 
unknown machucado, even though Alexis would still have been the better choice. Castro did not 
care, of course, about such finer points of compatibility. He had made a snide, nasty remark to 
John early that afternoon, when the officer sent John back from his meeting with the lawyer (at 
the conference room across from the visitation hall) in order to get Miami, because John did not 
know the officer's name. "Start acting like an adult and ask the name of the gendarmes that tell 
you to do something,” barked the scrawny man no older than John's oldest sons. Not surprised by 
anything coming out of Castro's mouth, John took it in stride and went to get Miami. 


Lawyer Luis Torres was pragmatist and a strategist. He was apparently a leftist, too, writing 
notes inside a folder he got at some seminar in Barcelona featuring socialist exPresident Michelle 
Bachelet. He had in mind how he could get John out—either to a CET or to Italy—without many 
people knowing. He said if the same incident with John had occurred in 2015, he would not be in 
jail. However, the public outcry and Roman-style circus audience had directed that he be 
punished in prison. There were political ingredients, too. He said a good relationship with the 


gendarmes was essential, which John confirmed he had, in order to get John moved. Cristian the 
evangelical barber and Ricardo passed by the conference room and greeted John by name, giving 
Luis the correct impression that John was not only the most famous "criminal" in the prison, he 
was probably one of the most—if not the most—well-liked prisoner as well. (John was sure that 
fact had to bother Castro.) Luis, one of the lawyers defending the "gunman from La Dehesa," 
along with his partner Naomi, said that new immigration legislation was just put on the books a 
week earlier that might possibly allow John to be expelled to Italy as a free man. He had to check 
and see. If Miami were not able to be paroled right away (he had to review the case), he might be 
able to get to a CET and work with John (and remotely with Bob) there in the evenings, even if 
John were in Italy. After giving John a philosophical pep talk about being content and not bitter, 
wherein John recounted what he had been doing with his time. An even more elaborate version 
of the pep talk was later given to Miami, and Luis drew his time to a close by saying he would 
research both men's cases thoroughly. He was going to work up a proposal for some strategies 
based on what Miami's parole or CET options were and how John could quietly get to a CET 
(Putaendo or von Moltke) or Italy (or both), along with doing the required errands to recover 
John's four pistols and ammunition, to get his funds back from the lower court, and to help 
Pamela get funds out of John's private social security account. He also mentioned that the 
expense of flying to Italy (likely in business class) for John and the gendarme would be borne by 
John. 


He further stated that the public perceived John as a "gunman" rather than a "criminal," unlike 
Miami who would be branded for life as an enemy of the people (a pervert, despite being 
innocent) and thus it would be harder for him to obtain early-release benefits. Miami needed to 
be practical and take what he could get—without confessing to something he did not do. He was 
not going to change the Chilean criminal justice system or its evil propensity to condemn 
innocent men. To do so, he would have to file a criminal complaint against his granddaughter for 
perjury and false accusation, which he would be unlikely to win. The best action for the two 
innocent men was to redeem the time, learn some lessons, and leave better men than when they 
arrived in terrestrial hell. Gray-headed Luis had been around the block before, also having served 
as a district attorney in Santiago. John had provided Luis with a load of information and 
possibilities, including teaching English or running a construction materials business at the CET, 
and it was now up to Luis to look over John's case and devise a doable action plan to stealthily 
improve John's situation. He knew little about John at that point, and was even surprised to hear 
that he was no longer an American citizen. After working out terms with Bob, and deciding on 
his action plan, he would be back to see both men. In the meantime, they needed to be patient. 
He would also be looking into the pardon and commutation bills working their way through 
Congress. 


Alfonso spoke to his lawyer, too, after he was disappointed to hear that the gendarmes were 
going to require the Covid-19 vaccinated-man to be quarantined for two weeks in 109 before 
sending him to the Air Force base in Santiago. The lawyer said a PCR test would be sufficient 
instead and Alfonso then had to wait for some bureaucratic hurdles to be cleared. He and Cristian 
were anxious to hear what Luis Torres had told John, but were of course displeased to hear about 
the stigma attached to Miami's "crime"—which was in the same category as theirs. As it turned 
out, a masked gendarme showed up at 6 p.m. to take Alfonso to Santiago immediately. John and 
Cristian were just as surprised as Alfonso and happy for him. Cristian was happy to move down 


to the lower bunk again. 


Pamela was also interested to hear the news. She had dropped off some money for John at the 
prison earlier, as well as his medicines, multivitamins, and vitamin D3. She also spoke to a 
lower-level guard and the psychologist at the von Moltke CET, who had much goodwill and best 
wishes for John. He advised Pamela that John should not be voicing his plans or strategy 
(apparently, he had heard something from John's phone call with Gonzalo Morales that was 
overheard by others). He said that John could bring his computer and cell phone, but he would 
have to get special permission to do outside work on either, which was possible to obtain with 
some effort. Maybe the lawyer could arrange it. The psychologist showed her around and she 
was convinced that it was a secure place and that no convicts had ever been assaulted while 
going to town in its decade of existence. Only twenty-seven of the thirty-five available places 
had been taken, so there was room for John. It was much closer for her, too, and John could 
easily do Sundays-home when that benefit became available. Thus, she now leaned more toward 
this Valparaiso CET than the one in Putaendo. 


All the excitement later in the day dwarfed John's four chess victories and overwhelmingly 
positive reviews he got for his hot, buttery grilled ham, cheese, and mustard sandwiches brought 
for breakfast (adding to the nice assortment of items brought by Patricio), or the traditional meat 
and rice he brought for Friday lunch. To start the day, he had finished preaching on "the light of 
the world" passages—Matthew 6:22-23 and Ephesians 5:1-8—wherein he admonished the larger 
crowd of professing Christians (and others) not to replace their "light" with deeds of darkness. 
Kens was notably rude while lined up with John and four other reos, talking loudly to Ismael 
while John was reading the Bible passages out loud. Ismael later asked John how he could 
diminish the evil and bad thoughts running through his head. John suggested memorizing Bible 
passages and thinking about wholesome topics. He did so, reading the whole book of Ephesians 
and jumping into John and Miami's conversation, announcing that free will did not exist as a 
Bible concept. He had learned that from John, who clarified that free will to choose God after the 
Fall no longer existed, although it was revived a bit beginning with a person's regeneration by the 
Holy Spirit. At the same time, one's ability to choose any other action did still exist, for example 
seeing a movie instead of going to the beach, or buying flowers for one's wife instead of 
chocolates. Besides that, philosophical discussion on the last day of April, John also talked with 
Miami about Robert Higgs' argument in Against Leviathan that anarchy was preferable to the 
state. Thus, overall, the day had been going along just fine before all the disruption began with 
the new arrivals and cell assignment changes. But such was the constant state of flux, 
uncertainty, uneasiness, and disappointment in 118. At least Alfonso was happy, and John and 
Miami were optimistic about their possible new lawyer. 


Incredibly, there were sixty-four reos in the next morning's lineup, with another few slated to 
arrive soon. The patio had never been so full, and potentially dangerous. With Alfonso's 
departure—who arrived at the Santiago Air Force Base prison (at 2 a.m.) only to find it had even 
stricter rules than 118 due to the non-military nature of his alleged crime—the core-118 group 
was one less compared to the swelling mass of machucados, who were still busy fixing up their 
cells. Right before John preached on 2 Corinthians 13:5, "Examine yourselves as to whether you 
are in the faith," one new machucado was already asking John if he would teach them English 
and some controversy had arisen over John's standard conditions. There were so many new faces 
to get used to, and so many men vying for position in their new circumstances. Many 
machucados were carrying off old foam mattresses across the patio while the core group 
prepared their bread, set without plates directly on the fly-stained tablecloth, with margarine and 


membrillo jam. At least the two new occupants with Alexis and Delfin thoroughly cleaned the 
cell, disinfecting it and eliminating all the bedbugs. They smoked, however, and Alexis would 
have asked for a transfer back to John and Cristian's cell had Castro not been in charge. Upon 
opening the cell door where John was waiting that morning, the scrawny little man questioned 
why John went through the hassle of carrying his plastic armchair up and down each day, 
pointing to the stack of three others (two without armrests) set by the doorway. John replied, 
"We use them at night, too, while eating dinner together." Castro incredulously replied with a 
logic only he could have contrived, "Well, then, just have three in the stack and leave the fourth 
one downstairs in order to save space." 


Stupidity was not limited to Castro when sizing up the new arrivals. One of them, Diego (34) 
from 104, struck up a conversation with John, Miami, and Rubén in the dining hall, while Ismael 
and Ricardo played chess and listened in. He knew Rufo (who, he said, looked a lot like John for 
his white skin and light-colored eyes) and had been imprisoned for violent robbery for nine years 
so far. He was one of the machucados stationed at the closed CET, participating in one of the 
seven-man teams making aluminum and sometimes PVC window frames—turning out one 
hundred per day, with aluminum frames wholesaling for 720 pesos apiece. His stay in 118 was 
only supposed to last a couple of weeks. The quasi-slave-labor wages he earned netted 87,000 
pesos per month—after the pacos took their 40% cut. To that figure were added monthly state 
and other bonuses, earning him around 130,000 pesos per month or around 30,000 pesos per 
twenty-eight-hour work week (about 1.50 USD per hour), Monday through Friday. One might 
well imagine that the participating gendarmes and their cronies did pretty well from the 720,000 
pesos (1,000 USD) generated in daily sales, given that daily quasi-slavelabor costs might be only 
42 USD plus the aluminum costs. Diego quickly identified who John was—that famous Refiaca 
gunman from television—grinning as he did so. 

There was some light-hearted talk about John's "crime" for a while, Diego being surprised to 
learn that John's pistol was registered and that he killed no one. (Men with John's low level of 
delinquency simply do not land in jail usually.) Then the conversation took a turn for the worse. 
He tried to draw John into lewd conversation about women, or how he chatted with them on his 
cell phone and sought to determine if John took drugs. To both things, John responded that he 
was a Serious, committed Christian who neither dabbled in drugs nor had eyes for any woman 
other than his wife Pamela, adding that Diego was headed straight for hell if he did so. He also 
pointed out that he used his cell phone to teach or preach to his online group twice a week. Those 
facts seemed to bring out the demon in Diego, who turned out to be ruder and even more flaite in 
his speech than Michael, so much so that John was not able to understand him. Miami and Rubén 
interpreted and as things got heated, Ismael and Ricardo disappeared. Diego was ignorant, and 
John took pains to tell him so. Diego peppered John with questions, then interrupted him before 
he could finish answering—annoying John. He was obnoxiously wise in his own opinion. He 
rejected the Bible and used nothing from science. His opinions and views were worth less than 
cow manure and his ability to reason did not even come up to Castro's. John told him in no 
uncertain terms that he had no further interest in speaking to him until such time as he learned to 
converse politely like an adult. Along the way, he asked John if he played chess and said that he 
would send over some good opponents—one of whom arrived later and beat Ismael handily. He 
also said that John should be a flaite like him now that he had been convicted, and that he was 
only then getting to know John, and seemed unsure what to think about the fact that John was 
taking notes about their conversation for his book. He was the first reo in prison that John had 


met who actually thought that John might defraud him, and for that reason did not want to give 
him his full name to be cited in Bearing the Cross. Oh, and Diego had also questioned the 
Spanish title, Llevando la Cruz, since llevando means "carrying" in English rather than 
"bearing." John replied that the translator had decided on that word, especially since it was the 
term used by Jesus in the Spanish translation of Luke 14:17. 


After encomienda arrived, John stored his meat, potatoes, and rice in the freezer—which had 
stopped working as the outlet's circuit had shorted out—and then served pizza bites and some of 
Pamela's French fries to Miami, Rubén, and Ismael (who refused). Miami and Rubén counseled 
him to not enter into discussions with Diego or other imbeciles like him. What started out 
positively ended negatively, and no good could come from it. Diego was not like Michael, who 
at least had a capacity for, and interest in, learning. John figured Diego would come back with a 
different attitude, but the others saw him as a threat. Fernando had made a then rare appearance, 
too, saying that he missed John. Maybe he would run interference with Diego when he ran across 
him in 118B? Miami worried a lot, always wondering if John were not being too bold, and on 
several occasions suggested that he should hide the gory details of prison life from Pamela so she 
would not worry so much. On that score, he was a typical Chilean. At least the two got a lot of 
productive talk done about their legal strategies with the new lawyer, as well as their potential 
new businesses with John's friend Bob. Bob and John were both concerned that the order in 
Toronto of Llevando la Cruz had not made it to Pastor Obed in Maryland. Time was running 
short. But, as it turned out, the Chilean government had extended the restriction on flights 
arriving to the country until June. The books had at least another month to arrive. 


In Sunday's formation, sixty-five reos (plus four invalids) were present—the most Miami or John 
had ever seen in 118. Castro made them start the count over after reaching fifty. John figured he 
might be mathematically challenged, such that higher numbers were too difficult for the little 
man. After all, he thought space would be saved by keeping the stack of three plastic chairs at 
sixty centimeters would save significant space in the cell over against four stacked, reaching 
sixty-five centimeters high. John preached on John 8:24, 31-32, and 58-59 (Exodus 3:13-14), 
showing that Jesus is the God-man come to free sinners from sin and from their bondage to 
Satan, and those who deny the doctrine of Christ's deity (like Jehovah's Witnesses) will go to 
hell. Alan, Alexis, Ismael, Emanuel (new cellmate of Alexis), and Kens stood with John, and 
about a dozen machucados donned the patio. Inside, later on, Patricio and Rubén were talking 
about their fornication plans or past fornication events. John wondered how they had the gall to 
name the name of Christ. Patricio brought salami, cheese, and other goodies for breakfast. John 
added his quesadilla bites topped with guacamole. As the morning progressed, he continued to 
read and enjoy Against Leviathan—spending an hour with it out in the fleeting sunshine. 
Ranchero Luis stopped by and set his right hand on John's right shoulder for several minutes as a 
friendly gesture. After he had gone, David walked past and patted John's upper-right arm. The 
other twenty machucado newcomers got to see that John was well-liked. Even ignorant Freddy 
(Diego) came up and shook John's hand. He had arranged a couple of chess matches with the 
best players from 109. John had twice beat another Freddy from 109 earlier. But their star-player, 
Johnny, did not show up in time for a game with John—but did trounce Alan twice. While 
outside, John noticed a buck-naked machucado drying himself out on the patio after his shower. 
There was always something new happening in 118. While sharing his lunch, John explained to 
Miami, Rubén, and Alexis much about Lincoln and the War Between the States. His audience 
was shocked and intrigued by the revelations about Lincoln. The conversation continued as 


Miami and Alexis (who was sure that Lincoln was a good Christian) strolled out on the patio. 
Later that afternoon, John, Pamela, and Valentin had a good, long time of fellowship after the 
Historic Baptists Zoomcast. It had been a pretty good Sunday. 


Cisternas waited for the three dozen machucados working elsewhere in the prison to head out 
before calling the Monday-morning lineup. He was one of the few pacos who called John, 
"John," instead of gringo, and John always greeted him with, "Good morning Gerald" (in 
English). Besides the four invalids, twenty-nine reos counted off. Before breakfast, John 
preached on the incarnation of Jesus Christ as depicted in Luke 2:7 and Philippians 2:5-13, 
calling sinners to repentance and faith. After that intriguing message heard by four regulars, two 
newcomers, and Andrés (listening from the bodega), the relatively quieter patio only got busy 
again after breakfast—which featured good groceries (like cheese and salami) brought down by 
Patricio, as well as the hit of the morning: John's peanut-butter-stuffed celery sticks and two 
leftover soft beef, chicken, cheese, mayonnaise, and guacamole burritos cut into sharable 
segments. It was census day in prison, and each reo was given a "CU + Nano Cobre" [copper] 
mask and then sent in groups of six to the statistics section—where quasi-slave Leonardo did his 
work and took the reos in one-by-one. The gendarmes wanted to confirm or obtain each reo's 
full name, nickname, address, birthdate, birthplace, height, religion, sexual orientation, father and 
mother's full names and place of residence, wife's (or female serving some similar role's) name 
and (optionally) her phone number. John tried to explain to the paco taking his data (most of 
which was already in the system) why it was not a good idea to wear a mask. "Maybe not, but 
we're in Chile and they're required," was his reply. John was hoping and praying for good news 
soon from lawyer Luis, so he could get to a place where he could get treatment for his eyesight, 
shoulder, and molar. Alexis said he had been diagnosed with hypertension but was still waiting 
for the gendarmeria infirmary or pharmacy to give him some medication. Medical and dental 
treatment in prison was hitand-miss to say the least, and both John and Alexis felt the brunt of it. 
After a while, the reos were called to go back and get mugshotted by the statistics office. Ismael, 
who was waiting with John, offered him a free haircut at his cell doorway prior to going back out 
into the yard. Cisternas gave his approval. That paco replied to John's concern about extended 
mask use that he knew mask-wearing for long periods was dangerous, or at least unhealthy, and 
he took it off right then and there. 


After that, the day was fairly calm. Ignorant Freddy was once again friendly toward John, 
greeting him out on the patio, and Andrés sat with John, Miami, Rubén, and (part of the time) 
Alexis, as they shared John's sandwiches and goodies. John, who had already finished reading a 
chapter (partly out in the sunshine), beat Rubén twice in chess. Rubén then moved on to play 
poker with Delfin and (shortly thereafter) Kens. Kens and Patricio's plea bargain agreement had 
been largely finalized that morning and the two men hoped to be put into home arrest or out on 
parole the following Friday (May 14"). The final hour was spent with John and Alexis being 
entertained by some of Miami's aviation tales and jokes. Miami had a fine sense of humor, 
frequently telling clean jokes without resorting to being vulgar or to cussing. He liked poking fun 
at John or his belly, too. John was nonplussed by the latter gibe; his pants' waist size was 40 but 
that was not too outlandish. The constant personal joke onslaught would have been worse if 
Miami were not missing so many teeth. John would have definitely rather have had a swollen 
belly than a mouthful of spread-apart, rotting diabetics' teeth! Before returning to their cells, John 
got his laundry (returned from Miami), some cookies and crackers kindly given to him by 
Alexis, and some flavored water and individually wrapped cakes purchased from the kiosk 


(through taffy-crazed Chuncoco). 


Chapter IX 
And Laban Searched All About the Tent 


Cisternas had reached the end of his rope with the new machucados. After those with jobs had 
left the following morning, thirty-one remained for the headcount. The machucados were not 
following the simple rules he had laid down previously. In particular, they were up in their cells 
using their cell phones during patio time. Phones were to be used after lockup only. There was 
also the issue of drug use. Hence, Cisternas issued his final warning. Shortly thereafter, John was 
issuing God's warning to those who would not repent and receive the free gift of salvation 
through faith, offered by Jesus Christ, who was the eternal God and Creator of all things— 
according to Colossians 1:15-23. Young Alan was not in attendance, having been left shell- 
shocked after nearly escaping Cisternas' catching him on his cell phone before lineup. Alexis, 
Ismael, and Luchito stood with John and said "Amen" as he called to the dozen men walking the 
patio and talking "foolishness" instead of taking heed to the word of God and living the way God 
was Calling them to. During the lineup, John had complained to Chuncoco that the shelled walnut 
halves he sold him (as intermediary for some paco) had sprouted green mold at the center after 
just a few days. Rubén said it was a normal process for justpicked nuts, loosely packaged, and 
stored in a foggy climate, but John had his doubts. And he did not appreciate having to tediously 
knife around the bad spots in order to salvage some of the walnuts for his salad. 


At 10:25 a.m., a lieutenant showed up with five other pacos, including Salas and Cisternas, and a 
drug-sniffing dog. Patricio had forewarned everyone after breakfast that there was going to be a 
raid and he was right. With the exception of the woodworkers, plus 118's mozos and sycophants, 
as well as the younger men called to do an hour or so of slave labor for the gendarmes (Cristian, 
Patricio, Kens, and Ismael), all reos were ordered to form lines facing the fence closest to the 
dining hall. There were two rows of nine men and one of two, and John was in the long middle 
row flanked by Alan on his left and Alexis and then Miami to his right. He had the good 
presence of mind to bring Against Leviathan to the formation, which he had been reading out in 
the sunshine. The raid began with 118A and 118B, respectively, where marijuana and cell 
phones were found in cells 4 (housing Jorge and five others) and 12 (housing Luis the 
Colombian, ignorant Freddy, and four other machucados from 109 who worked making 
windows). The confiscated goods were placed in a shopping bag. It was unclear to the rest of 
those standing in line what happened to the offending machucados after they were taken out of 
the lineup and sent out of the módulo. (Apparently not much since some were later seen on the 
patio.) There was also some lighter searching or raiding done in 118. Cristian was sure that the 
dog had been in his and John's cell since his clothes were messed up, but John detected nothing 
missing or out of place. If the pacos had raided the cells of core 118 reos, they had done so very 
lightly. But they certainly had time to search 118 and 118A/B. For those still standing outside, 
the ordeal lasted fifty minutes. John's back muscles ached but he did manage to read two 
chapters. When he was called to get in the lineup, he felt like he received special treatment, 
"Gringo! Hello, get into formation." John asked where he needed to go and the paco politely 
directed him to the spot. He was quite sure that this raid was not for him or aimed at the core 
group of 118's reos—and he was right. The pacos rifled through the dining area and freezer, too. 
At long last, the reos were dismissed, and John went back to his chair to read out in the sunshine. 
Once again, trouble, uncertainty, and disappointment filled the air in terrestrial hell, although the 


hassle affected Cristian more than John or Miami. The window-makers at the "closed" CET 
started filing back in to see what had become of their goods, and smiling, Ignorant Freddy took 
pains to make eye contact with John and exchange a hand wave. On a lark, seeing the bench 
press open with the same weight set on it that he used the previous year, John knocked out 
twenty-five repetitions. He was a little disappointed that his six months' of doing morning 
pushups against the bunk had not improved his upper-body strength at all. A while later, John 
was finishing his lunch inside. Miami was off cooking for someone else after finishing John's 
laundry and someone else's, so Alexis—still not feeling well—ate a half sandwich and Moroni 
asked for the half that remained. Alexis also paused before lunch to put some tape on John's 
rapidly deteriorating hardback study Bible. 


John played chess with a newcomer (from 109), Camilo (32), a tall criminal who loved guns— 
even breaking them down and cleaning them—and specialized in using them to rob drug dealers. 
It was dangerous work, but he had found it profitable since he was 18. He usually raided them 
with his unregistered AR-15, although he kept a handgun handy in his car, too. John watched 
him beat Rubén at chess once, then attain an unlikely draw in a second game where Rubén was 
careless while up by fifteen points. John then smoked Camilo in one game but, like Rubén, got 
careless and lost a second game to him, lulled into complacency by his ten-point lead. John then 
beat Rubén for good measure, bringing his overall record to 1,850-162-42. Just before lockup, 
John went out and struck up a conversation with Camilo, trying to find out how he was only 
sentenced to four and a half years for robbery with violence, illegal gun carrying, driving without 
a license, and some other charge that should have placed him behind bars for over fifteen years 
— especially as a repeat offender (he had already spent ten years in jail). He said he used a 
seasoned lawyer who, included in his fee, bribed the district attorney prior to trial, reducing his 
sentence dramatically for a secret payment of ten million pesos (14,000 USD). Camilo knew how 
to work the system. Indeed, that bribe money was chicken feed compared to his take from hitting 
drug dealers. It was well worth the judicial "investment,” and he got the added thrill of being 
able to use firearms in the process of knocking off other criminals and/or their loot. 


John realized that Camilo was different than most other criminals he had met in prison and, like 
safecracker and truck hijacker Hans he had met over a year earlier (also while playing chess), he 
was quite intelligent. Hence, John jumped at the opportunity to ask him how he could get to a 
CET informally—by paying someone off. He said it was not easy to do any more like it used to 
be, when for 400,000 to 700,000 pesos (USD 600 to 1,000) the deal could be done. Nowadays 
the pacos could land in jail for getting involved with such deals. Then his pal Carlos arrived 
(who worked with Marcelo as a ranchero) and the two started negotiating swapping thumb 
drives full of pirated movies. But Carlos had more interest in talking with John about where he 
came from, and John renewed the discussion about paying to get to a CET. Carlos said that he 
might know a way and would keep John informed. It would require new paperwork and a two- to 
three-month wait. The involved pacos' identities would never be divulged. Upon hearing it, John 
was not going to hold his breath but figured it couldn't hurt to have yet another iron in the fire. 
And John needed to get warmed up. The Fall weather was turning colder, and John took a nap on 
his bare mattress, awaking to find that Miami had made a late delivery of his sheets, dish towel, 
and table cloth to Cristian via the cell door portal. His night would be comfortable at least, even 
if the day had been a little harrowing. However, he still had one other looming problem: no one 
had delivered the prescription medicines and vitamins that Pamela had dropped off four days 
ago, and he was out of the latter almost out of the former. Hopefully, the stuff would show up 


soon. His drug-controlled blood pressure had been good, even if a bit low, running 98/58 and 
107/68 over the last two days. The next day it would be normal again at 118/71. 


John's shoulder pain was also significantly less the day after doing those twenty-five repetitions 
on the bench press. He had no idea why that would be the case, but he did another set the next 
day to see if the trend would continue. Some other reos were feeling less pain as well. Of the 
thirty-one reos at morning roll call, two were paroled that day. Ismael, often playfully childish 
with his baseball cap on the wrong way around, was horsing around in the dining room trying to 
squeeze John up against the freezer while he was putting some perishables inside. John used his 
legs and backside to throw the weightlifter off like a poodle, provoking laughter from both 
Ismael and enano Carlos (pedophile). Ismael also liked sneaking up on John when his back was 
turned—either right after receiving his kiosk-bought food or when he was putting it away in his 
cell—and swiping a bottle of juice or flavored water or some snack item. (He always gave the 
item back, of course.) He was just like a kid who went to prison for a long time instead of 
finishing growing up. At age thirty-six he had to try to live out what had been cut short then 
corked up for years. Rubén, however, was always a serious adult. He approached John, while he 
was reading out in the sunshine, in order to compare prices for large Sahne-Nuss chocolate bars 
with almonds. John had paid Chuncoco 4,500 pesos several days ago, but Rubén paid him only 
3,500. John asked Chuncoco what the price was, and he said 3,500. Either the price fell a lot or 
Chuncoco was charging a commission. The same thing happened with brownie loafs: 3,000 
pesos for a while then, all of the sudden, only 2,000, as John and Alfonso had noticed. John 
decided he didn't really care so long as any commissions paid bought him goodwill with the 
mozos and sycophants. Carlos (the elder), at times foolish but never childish, was down in the 
dining area a lot and John asked, "Why are you here?" He replied, "They are fumigating our cell 
for an infestation of baratas" (tiny soft-cockroach-like bugs that crawl everywhere). Cristian 
thought they might have sprayed their cell, too, even though only a few baratas had been seen. 
At any rate, bugs in the living quarters were a constant, disgusting, nuisance in 118—even if far 
less than in other módulos. John would rather put up with ten childish Ismaels than any number 
of bugs crawling on or around him or his food supply. Unfortunately, that choice was 
unavailable in prison. Would eternal hell have accommodation options? If not, then why should 
terrestrial hell? 


John continued to preach the Gospel and try to lure machucados away from the brink of eternal 
hell. His texts, Romans 8:1-9 and Acts 15:28, 13:2-4, and 20:23,28, showed that the Holy Spirit 
is God Almighty (rather than some force) that requires men to change and live for righteousness 
—as opposed to those who live for the flesh and sin, landing in hell eventually. Alexis, still not 
feeling well, Ismael, and Alan (who closed in prayer for both the faithful and yet unrepentant 
sinners) stood by John as he preached. Afterwards, Ismael said he wanted to do a study of trials 
that believers face, as noted in the Bible. John started him on Isaiah 45:5-7, Job 2:10 and 15:15, 
Philippians 1:29, James 1:2-5, and the whole book of 1 Peter. He told him that Christians can 
have joy in trials once they realize that God's glory is of utmost importance to them and if He is 
more glorified in the trials of His people than otherwise, so be it. The strongest believers have 
the most trials, often including prison. Weaker ones have little or no trials and often questionable 
faith. Believers become holier, more faithful, and more patient through trials and unjust 
suffering. 


Miami popped into the dining area now and then, busy with hanging his clients' laundry out in 


the increasingly scarce sunshine, as well as taking down and folding the remainder of John's 
clothes. He would tell jokes and stories, like the Drake Sea naval adventure he experienced as a 
young naval aviator in training. He also spoke about the corrupt bidding process for government 
projects with John, and the two delved into some discussion about why Rubén was mistaken in 
thinking that the Pinochet government was wrong to sell off public enterprises to foreign firms 
(the highest bidders) instead of giving them away to Chileans for free. Rubén had some weird 
mix of Marxism and nationalism swimming in his head—along with a dash of conservatism— 
when it came to public policy ideals. Outside of the prison, the attack on private social security 
continued, which Miami pointed out was "an attempt to undermine private property rights in 
Chile." John concurred that the political intervention was dangerous and detrimental to the future 
of Chilean civilization. At least John did not have to listen to Marxist or nationalist claptrap 
while locked up with Cristian—who was mercifully free of such maladies—even if the young 
man did pass terribly smelly gas most days. As John recalled, his gas was not as bad as the 
noxious fumes that Argentine Che frequently emitted, and certainly nothing compared to Sergio's 
(Chuncoco's) sickness-driven gas leakage. Still, the experience added to the disagreeable reality 
of terrestrial hell. 


John had met his match in chess it seemed. Camilo beat him again the following afternoon with 
good strategy. John's loss the day before could have been chalked up to not observing well, since 
he should have won handily with the points ahead he enjoyed. But there was nothing careless in 
John's loss this time. He was beaten well, just like he had beaten Camilo during their first match. 
John actually welcomed the competition. He was so used to being dominant with all comers, 
with the exception of a visitor or two over the last eighteen months. Now he really had to play 
well to win. John also had an odd admiration for Camilo as a criminal. He boldly pursued drug 
money—low-hanging fruit taken from often vile people—since that minimized his risk on 
several counts (compared to robbing a store, big-rig truck, or home) and smartly maximized his 
cash take without having to fence property. Part of the admiration was that John, admittedly, had 
no special love for drug dealers— even though as a Libertarian he was against the ineffective and 
failed "war on drugs." The evil state could hardly be expected to make men more moral or put an 
end to consensual behavior—even if wicked. State actors were more likely to become corrupt 
participants in drug trafficking, or control it to maximize police department budgets, than to 
eliminate the trade. John just hated to see people using their liberty to sin, and in some sense 
despised those who provoked or provided the means to do so. John was both a Libertarian and a 
Baptist preacher who called men out of darkness to light, marked by a life free of such vices. 
Camilo thus served as a weird sort of market-based poetic justice, or a kind of theft that was 
somehow less reprehensible than other forms. Camilo seemed to be a smart criminal in his legal 
strategy, too. John had wondered just how profitable his trade was. 


There were thirty-five reos in the lineup the morning of May 5", and Castro announced that four 
of the men's appeals were successful and they were paroled almost immediately. That fact 
provided some chipper news for everyone. Many days passed when men would despair as if they 
were never going to get out of Hotel California. Hope is a scarce commodity in jail. There were 
only ten reos out on the patio most of the day, making circumstances pleasanter. None of them 
ate rancho either—all the communist-style grub going to waste once again—to ranchero Luis' 
chagrin. Patricio had instead brought down some good groceries to make salami and cheese 
quesadillas and sandwiches, and John's grilled (with pure butter) ham, cheese, and mustard 
sandwiches were a real hit again. There was other good news, too: John's medications and 


vitamins finally arrived. Moreover, the morning preaching went well, with Ismael, Alexis, Alan, 
and Kens standing with John as he preached on some of the attributes of the Holy Spirit as 
Helper, Comforter, Regenerator, and seal or "down payment" of salvation, as seen in John 3:5-8 
and 16:5-11, plus 2 Corinthians 1:22-22 and Ephesians 1:13-14. No one expressed interest in 
coming to Christ, however. Alexis (who was feeling a little better but still lacked blood pressure 
medicine) and Alan agreed to ease John's workload by preaching on the weekend. "Perhaps they 
could pick up half of the load going forward," John pondered. Ismael continued to be challenged 
by what was taught, and John helped him see how spiritually dead and sin-loving men (Genesis 
6:5 and Ephesians 2:1,5) are "born again" by the Holy Spirit such that their free will lost in the 
Garden of Eden is restored somewhat and they are able to believe the Gospel. Alexis' 
Arminianism was making it a little difficult for him to grasp the concept right away, but he 
seemed to get the theological point ere long. At least John's little ministry appeared to be 
somewhat successful. He also managed twenty-six repetitions on the bench press, making the 
overall day a pretty good one. It might have actually qualified as "good" if he had heard back 
from lawyer Luis Torres and beaten Camilo in chess! His son David had a new Canadian 
girlfriend, too, and the relationship was advancing, putting a little smile on John's face. 


Cisternas at first thought that some men were missing when the next morning's count reached 
only twenty-five. Sergio explained that some were paroled the day before and others were 
working. John offered him a bite of a grilled ham, cheese, and mustard sandwich, which he 
thoroughly enjoyed—along with six reos who partook. John then finished his preaching on the 
Holy Spirit as Comforter and the One who empowers Christians, giving them the right words to 
say and filling their minds with hope—reading Matthew 10:19-20, Acts 9:31, 2 Corinthians 7:6, 
and Romans 15:13. Only one reo was braving the cold, clammy, overcast patio to listen, along 
with John, Alexis, Ismael, and Kens. However, John spied three machucados peering down at 
him from 114, listening to him preach, and he directed his remarks to them, exchanging waves 
goodbye at the end. Once back inside, Rubén, Cristian, Patricio, John, and Ismael talked about 
property rights theory with reference to the Mapuche Indians in south-central Chile, who along 
with communist rabble-rousers and (as some claimed) international drug cartel members were 
still committing arson. "Professor Leonardo," Rubén said, "has the documents to show that the 
oft-drunken Mapuches legally sold their land to the settlers." Ismael asked John's opinion, who 
said that (unfortunately), even without sales contracts, conquest reallocated property rights— 
especially in land, since knowing who the original owners were from time immemorial was 
impossible. The reos had a good thirty minutes of intellectual discussion, albeit amateurish, just 
as they did the day before with Miami's talk on the corruption of democratic politics. With the 
exception of Leonardo and John, the reos were not intellectuals who were likely to change the 
world or public policy. But at least they were listening to issues and theory in order to form their 
decidedly pessimistic conclusions. 


What else could they do on such a dreary Friday besides talking and enjoying their customary 
lunch together? John ran out to do twenty-seven bench-press repetitions, and the only reason the 
others emerged was to wash dishes. Sergio ran in, craving taffy, and dashed the plastic bag out of 
John's hand, then picked up his booty that had spilled on the floor. He mentioned that John 
would have to have evidence of requesting some courses set up by the social worker if he hoped 
to get early-release benefits. That worried John a bit since there was no time to lose. Yet, no 
forms were available, and Miami would look into getting one or writing up a substitute form for 
John. Cisternas let the reos return to their cells an hour early. Lawyer Naomi said she would 


follow up with Luis Torres about John's case. John focused on trying to get his new shoes, 
clothes, and paperback copies of Llevando la Cruz (Bearing the Cross), volume one, into Obed's 
extra luggage. Valentin was slowly plodding through the initial corrections in Spanish to volume 
two, before sending the text on to Hermógenes to finalize. He just finished chapter 15 of 22. 


The following day was characterized by lots of hiccups and small nuisances along with a few 
achievements. Fifty-two reos were in the lineup, the lion's share of whom quickly disappeared 
into their cells. Alan preached the Gospel using Isaiah 55:1-3 and 2 Corinthians 10:3-5, making 
some mistakes that one might expect from a relatively recent convert at the age of 21. No one 
from 114 was listening. A couple reos in the bodega were, besides John, Alexis, Ismael, and 
Kens standing with him. Pamela hit a very long encomienda line where she discovered that she 
was not the only woman to have forgotten things. She left all the peeled avocado at home by 
mistake, meaning that John and others would be without guacamole for a week. Moreover, there 
were no crescent-shaped pastries, no laundry detergent, and she sent John the wrong reading 
book (although it was still a good one that John had only partially read, The Lincoln No One 
Knows: 38 Mysteries of One of America's Most Admired Presidents by Webb Garrison, instead 
of the book he had requested). She forgot to buy and deliver Hipoglucin, his insulin-resistance 
medicine, too, although Miami had some similar medication that he gave John. All of this failure 
was rather trivial and amounted to no more than an annoyance. At least Miami got his hand 
cream (his hands being swollen from his laundry work), celery, and paper towels, and John was 
hardly going to starve with the plethora of good food Pamela brought. He had sufficient sauces 
and dressings left over from the week before, too, so not having them replenished meant little in 
gastronomic terms. And the environment with fewer machucados was pleasanter. Rubén tidied 
up the dining hall and arranged the tables to avoid conflict. He was good at cleanliness and John 
pitched in to help with sweeping up and shaking out the tablecloth. Speaking of conflictive 
people, Moroni had not been seen since being hospitalized a few days earlier. 


Some of the machucados who did remain on the patio played chess pretty well and gravitated to 
John, Rubén, and Ismael. John beat Rubén twice, then beat a newcomer. After that, Camilo 
showed up to play and that time around John completely destroyed him. Rubén beat Camilo 
once, too, and should have won a second game had he not blundered. So, John reevaluated 
Camilo's chess abilities, who was characterized physically by a jutting-out jaw, a muscular chest, 
and the skinniest calves John had ever seen. He was a relatively tall but completely 
disproportionate man who played chess much like Ismael: absolutely brilliant in one game, then 
a disaster for three others. John concluded that he had not met his match after all. However, he 
later started a game with Johnny, which was quite well played, making him think that perhaps 
Johnny would be at his same level. Unfortunately, the reos had to return to their cells before the 
two could finish their game. In between games, people listened as John and Miami talked about 
intellectualism, the meaning of "Ph.D." and how the natural and social sciences and the 
humanities were spawned from philosophy, plus other rousing topics of interest—always mixed 
with Miami's quick-witted humor. Rubén interjected that some criminals (elderly ones in 
particular) have better lives in prison than when free, and thus commit crimes just before they are 
due to be released in order to extend their stay with free room and board. Prison communism and 
enslavement is, sadly, preferable to eating out of a dumpster. The realities of prison life always 
made for interesting, if not terrible, talking points. Overall, the day was hardly terrific, but John, 
Miami, Rubén, and Alexis had certainly had worse. 


John and Pamela continued their Italian language study. Moreover, John had talked Italian with a 
bilingual Spanish/Italian friend (Dolly) for forty minutes the night before—using hardly any 
Spanish (and no English). She usually spoke with John and Pamela together, but only John could 
make it that time. The conversation was a little easier since John's Italian was better than his 
wife's. She said John did surprisingly well speaking in his third language. And why not? He 
should have been even better than he was. After all, he was an Italian citizen. Speaking of Italy, 
lawyer Naomi Ordenes stated that lawyer Luis Torres was quite interested in taking John's case 
and was looking into the option of being expelled from Chile to Italy. Hence, it could be that 
John would be using his Italian language skills, albeit far from fluent, sooner than anyone 
expected. Alfonso had already gotten to a better living situation, even though it was only the Air 
Force base in Santiago rather than Malta where he really wanted to live. John exchanged a series 
of voice messages with him through his wife Victoria. He was in a far better prison situation, 
other than having severely restricted cell phone use (he could only receive calls from his wife 
and his lawyer, not make any). He could roam outside his cell whenever he wanted, he had hot 
running water, he had better food and was trying to imitate John's cooking and sandwich making 
(learned while at 118), and he was reading the Gospel of Matthew. He said he missed the guys at 
118, Ismael and John in particular, but was quite content with his change of venue. Closer to 
home, things had been far from rosy in the encomienda line where Pamela waited the day before. 
A fistfight broke out between a machucado's jealous wife and his lover (or mistress), who were 
in line on either side of Pamela. Who knows why those women ended up in such close 
proximity? During the long wait, the ladies were talking about a suicide in 111, too. The sad 
machucado had not been paroled even though he had completed all the requirements for it. He 
just couldn't take the disappointment and further confinement in terrestrial hell thrust upon him 
by bureaucratic gendarmes. Unlike Alfonso and Victoria, the ladies in line were definitely not 
content. Pamela learned to listen to those flaites and observe their behavior without divulging 
much of who she was there to support. 


Chapter X 
Who Go In Search of Mixed Wine 


Cisternas issued his final warning to the fifty-seven reos y machucados present for Sunday roll 
call: if anyone visits another módulo after going to see the doctor, nurse, social assistant, or 
running some other errand, he will be booted out of 118 or 118A/B. There would be no more 
mister nice guy. His remarks were clearly directed to the machucados in 118A/B since he 
remained tight with the core group in 118—as seen when he chatted with a group of them on the 
third floor after the reos were sent upstairs. Once morning formation was concluded, Alexis 
preached a decent, but long message from Jonah 1, with six men standing with him and a dozen 
listening (none from 114). Some of the listeners were high on crack, according to Cristian. John 
noticed that Andrés was behaving a little oddly and was seen throwing a package over the patio 
fence. "Where did they get the drugs?," asked John—remembering that the módulo had just been 
raided and that dealers Marino and Pancho had been expelled not long ago. Cristian replied that, 
obviously, some gendarme had brought in the drugs. Alternatively, it could be that a paco or 
machucado was throwing them over the fence or handing them off while visiting another 
modulo, too. It seemed unlikely that either an infirmary or social worker could arrange the 
transaction, but it was remotely possible. It was hard to know for sure how the drugs got in so 
fast, but it was highly unlikely that the flaite women in the encomienda line had escaped the 
thorough scrutiny of gendarme screeners and gotten some crack through to their men. 


During his now regular biweekly Sunday discipleship session, John spent time explaining the 
right to life found in the Scriptures to Leonardo, with Alexis listening in, as well as teaching the 
allegorical means to interpret the book of Revelation and several Old Testament books. While 
doing so, he had an opportunity to meet and speak with Alexis and Delfin's cellmate, Patricio 
(62), an international business consultant of education and some wealth who had served nearly 
eleven of a twenty-year sentence for murder and necrophilia—crimes that happened, he said, in a 
crazy moment of his life in upscale Concón. He, like so many other reos, had followed John's 
case closely and thought it ridiculous that he was in prison, and especially that he was originally 
sentenced to over eleven years for "crimes" that would have gone almost unnoticed if they had 
not occurred during a time of massive leftist protests. When John heard that Patricio was one of 
the thirty reos working in the "closed" CET making windows, he asked if his new, friendly 
acquaintance could help get him into either the Putaendo or von Moltke CET via informal 
channels. After a decade in prison Patricio had good connections and know-how. Patricio said he 
could do so, free of charge. There would be a cost involved once the transfer was ready to take 
place, but he would divulge no details or names. At some point, a paco would approach him to 
make things happen. That discretion was fine with John, so long as something really got done. 
Patricio was a bit surprised that neither Montecino nor Garrido—good contacts—had gotten back 
to John with respect to achieving the goal. At any rate, Patricio would be getting back to John 
with more information soon, hopefully before moving back to 109 in a week or so. After that 
rousing conversation, John got little reading done, but he did beat Rubén in a game of chess and 
then Johnny. But Johnny got even after John blundered and gave away his queen during their 
second game. It was not a good victory, but it was a victory, nonetheless. No doubt, John had 
CET and other things on his mind—which continued to be discussed with Valentin and Pamela 
after the Historic Baptists Zoomcast later that afternoon. At least it was something to hope for. 


Cristian also arranged to get some avocados from Franco the following day. Thus, there might be 
guacamole in 118 that week after all! 


No such luck: Franco brought only one mediumsized avocado. Hence, there was more 
disappointment for reos in 118, even if Miami did come through with three tomatoes, a second 
onion, a whole garlic, and Luis (ranchero) brought over another lemon (asking John for three 
cigarettes from his bribe stash). The best news of the day was that Castro went on vacation. 
Some speculated it would last as little as fifteen days, while others figured it would be closer to a 
month. Either way, tension dropped. That fact did not lessen drug or alcohol use, however. Jorge 
was caught with a bottle of wine again. Pacos could purchase good bottles of Chilean wine at the 
supermarket for 10,000 pesos and sell them to machucados like Jorge for 40,000. (Jorge had also 
been drinking when he burned his cell in February.) Like direct drug sales, booze profits were 
handsome, according to Cristian—who had been carefully learning the score during his six 
months in jail. Rubén explained that "new drug supplies come in every day—after the 
machucados place their order by cell phone," usually through Andrés (who had been yelling to 
someone on the other side of the fence around 1:30 p.m.). He or another machucado received 
packages hurled over the fence by a mozo from 114 or 115. That mozo had to be supplied by a 
paco or another prison worker. For several months, the security camera aimed down on 118's 
patio had been turned around to face the upper floors of 114. In other words, there had been no 
surveillance of 118 and Castro frequently sat in the stairwell on the third floor, instead of in the 
pacos' office with a window looking out over the patio. That is where his boss, suboficial mayor 
Ronaldifio (nickname), sat as he substituted for Castro, thus making drug transactions more 
difficult to hide. Prior to the lineup, he growled his "good morning" back to John, who was 
always polite and greeted the uniformed man in charge every morning. John also greeted bright, 
blue-eyed Cabo Rodriguez, who had taken over for Ronaldifio before the end of patio time and 
who was concerned to know how John was doing. John replied, "Not well; I am still in jail 
unjustly, and I was just talking to Sergio about going to a CET." Rodriguez nodded, and Sergio 
showed John (for the second time) the printed notice that the Putaendo CET was now full. John 
and others would have to apply for von Moltke or La Pólvora in Valparaiso. Moreover, to go to a 
CET outside of the Valparaiso region, reos would need a place of residence or to have completed 
a special course in a trade offered at the specific CET of interest. He said the CET at Melinka, on 
a remote island in the northern end of the Eleventh Region down south, had over a thousand 
machucados (almost half of the island's population), and that the CET further south in the equally 
small town of Puerto Cisnes was just as large. Being from Cochrane, Sergio qualified for either 
of them. Pamela was resigned to the fact that God's will had closed the door at Putaendo and she 
and John then focused on von Moltke. However, heartbroken Nico (a different Nico than the 
aforementioned one, who also lived in 118) could think of no benefits at all. He was up for 
parole but lost his chance that morning—for at least ten months while his conducta score 
rebounded from very bad up to good or very good—for six months straight. He got into a 
fistfight with another machucado who had attempted to steal food from the rancho shipment that 
Nico was carting from the bodega (where he worked) to the kitchen. Ismael, Rubén, and John 
also talked about the machucado in 111 who hanged himself after politely asking the paco in 
charge if he could return to his cell during patio time. 


Disappointment and desperation sometimes had dire consequences in prison. People outside just 
could not understand how hard things could get. That is why John kept up preaching, ministry, 
reading, writing, and Italian study, as well as pleaded with others outside to keep his book 


production going (including printing and shipping them). A prisoner like John, with an active 
mind, needed to produce or achieve something—with tangible results. Other than the grace of 
God, he was not above a similar temptation to end his currently rotten, disappointing, unpleasant, 
and seemingly hopeless life—even if he had it relatively good in 118. Miami kept himself 
focused by concentrating on serving others, cleaning up, cooking, and washing other men's 
clothes. He also avoided working outside of the módulo (like Nico did), following the advice of 
suboficial mayor Gonzalez years earlier, lest he run greater risk of losing benefits. Miami and 
John had some good conversation about Bible topics (chronology and historical context in 
particular)—as Rubén and Ismael listened in while playing chess. John played no chess but did 
read a couple of chapters (mostly out in the sunshine), albeit with difficulty on account of his 
chronic eyesight troubles. Alexis, too, participated in the conversations at times, especially when 
sharing John's lunch with Miami and calorie-craving Ismael (who had just worked out). John got 
his twenty-eight repetitions in, too. 


Most of the middle part of the day was fairly dull, with few machucados on the patio, and with 
time consumed by small talk and Miami's jokes. John preached on the role of the Father in 
predestining men to salvation and hearing prayer, using John 6:37-44, Ephesians 1:4-5, and 
Matthew 7:11, then offering the Gospel to those who listened (none from 114). That was a 
stimulating way to start the day, but a couple hours passed before the conversation turned again 
to Bible topics, drug abuse, and the invalids being moved to 118A from 106—when the latter's 
upstairs was remodeled to handle conjugal visits a couple years earlier. Rubén recounted how 
Delfin used to enjoy hearing the heavy breathing on the floor above. John figured it was a good 
thing that the gendarmes moved the invalids out of 106 so that couples could have peace of 
mind. The catalyst for that move occurred, however, not out of some concern for the women who 
visited but rather when a handicapped machucado was caught dealing drugs from his wheelchair. 


Coping with long-term confinement is hardly a trivial thing. Goal-oriented and faith-defined 
people like John and Miami used self-imposed tasks and self-set goals in order to pull through. 
Others found purpose in performing quasislave-labor for the gendarmes, some of which might 
prepare them for future opportunities once freed. Those men who were artisans at heart made 
wooden merchandise to sell. For some who lacked those or other marketable skills, making 
spears and other weapons, keeping themselves fit, and fighting to wound or kill became a way of 
life—not too different than Jack's gang in Lord of the Flies. Many of them also dealt drugs or 
they ran blackmailing businesses or other creative scams with their cell phones. A few were 
content to sleep more, do chores, play games, and watch television and movies—aspects 
especially common among reos who already had pensions or who had stashed away considerable 
sums from stolen goods or profits from drug dealing. Yet, other reos turned to using drugs in 
order to obliviate their sad reality. Unfortunately, a few decided to kill themselves and carry out 
their quest—with only a handful of people seeming to really care or even notice. Such was and is 
the reality of prison in Chile. Given the nature of the criminal justice and prison systems, the 
aforementioned various outcomes in the lives afflicted by it should come at little surprise. 


Cabo Sepúlveda was subbing for Castro and the morning count-off reached fifty-two—before 
most of the quasi-slave-labor force left to undertake their tasks. Patricio (from 118A) was present 
during formation. John approached him and he was told that his CET try was already in process 
and that Patricio would be messaging John soon. After the quick roll call undertaken without 
comment from Sepulveda, everyone went their separate ways. Few reos remained on the patio 


when John preached the Gospel and finished up describing the Father's role in the salvation of 
sinners: resurrecting them, forgiving them, rewarding them, granting them salvation, loving 
them, watching over them, and sanctifying them (John 5:21; 6:65; and 16:27; Acts 13:48; 
Matthew 6:1; Luke 23:34; 1 Thessalonians 1:3; Jude 1; Romans 8:28-30). Ismael, Alexis, Kens, 
and Alan (who was late again) stood with John. After breakfast, Ismael took John's Bible and 
looked up all the verses John had noted. He had been listening carefully and had adopted a far 
more spiritual outlook recently—although he and John had had it with the cheap PF paté (Spam) 
that Miami brought them from the central bodega. John explained that the gruel was comprised 
of the most disgusting, ground-up leftovers from the butcher's knife, along with the legally 
allowed 0.7% rat hair. Not wanting to miss a chance to poke some fun at aviator "Snoopy" 
(Miami), he instigated stuffing four paté tubes into the same bag he left quesadillas (that he and 
Patricio had made) for Miami—placing it into Miami's black sack hanging on the wall. Ismael, 
who had helped, then grabbed another ten tubes and weighed the black bag down with them. 
John had never eaten paté, even on the rare occasions that higher "quality" brands were served. 
The core prisoners from 118 were becoming spoiled. 


The rest of the morning entailed John finishing Against Leviathan, finishing off Rubén twice in 
chess, some small talk with Miami about copper rising to a record USD 4.80 per pound and 
about how best to use Leonardo's prison chronicles, and Kens once again pleading with John for 
a 10,000-peso loan. He had a terrible time administering his funds. Alexis witnessed to him, 
trying to persuade him to have a deeper commitment to Christ, to which Kens replied that he was 
already baptized and had reformed—even refusing to sit at the breakfast table from now on 
where foul language and dirty talk was used. Alexis had his doubts, as did John, about his 
conversion but was content to see if it were true. Leaving the men to play cards, create tattoos, or 
go up to their cells, John took in a little sunshine, did twentyeight repetitions, and thus the 
remainder of the morning flew by for "Charlie Brown." Then Moroni showed up, humble, weak, 
and sitting out on the patio near the doorway at 1:20 p.m. He had been hospitalized for over four 
days with water in his lungs. John shook his hand to greet him (as did several machucados from 
118A/B who filed by), and Moroni asked John for one of his sandwiches. John would have 
willingly given him one, except that they were already in John, Rubén, and Miami's stomachs. 
Kens and Rubén were mopping up the sour cream and onion potato chip fragments, so they were 
gone, too. Moreover, John, Kens, and Miami had eaten the cookies and several men had 
devoured the candies. Hence, John had nothing left to give Moroni. However, Patricio, who had 
no love for Moroni whatsoever, brought the hungry man something to eat from his cell upstairs. 


Ready to return to his cell, John had just put his backpack on and had walked the length of the 
patio when Alexis called him over to observe a one-pound rat drinking from a puddle near the 
bench press and Virgin Mary shrine. It did not move, and John figured Alexis and Kens were 
pulling his leg. Someone had put some stuffed rat there. Alexis insisted that it must be stilted by 
poison but assured John that it was a live rat, nonetheless. "Well, why hasn't anyone gone after it 
and killed the vermin?," John wondered as he stepped on it. The rat shrieked and darted into the 
wall while "Brad Pitt" yelled out that it was his pet! John, with his "radiator-killer instinct," 
ignored the screeches and pleas and landed his heel a second time on the soft, fat critter. It 
struggled to survive as John kicked it three times across the patio. When it finally stopped 
moving, he scooped it into a dustpan and slammed it into a nearby trash can. John was surprised 
by the complacency and chicken-heartedness of the reos on the patio those days, compared to the 
"valiant" reos who hunted down a rat just eight months earlier. If John had anything to say about 


it, he was not going to live with filthy rats! Cristian joked about the event back in the cell but did 
not explain why he let the rat live. Alexis did not either, who often commented about how he 
regularly trapped or otherwise killed rats at his home. Maybe those men and others were having 
their own difficulty coping with their long or growing confinements. John had no trouble 
exterminating vile or dangerous animals that might potentially affect his or other's health— 
including rats and pigeons. Men (including prisoners) were created in God's image and had 
rights; animals did not. 


John interrupted his next morning's walking to talk to Patricio from 118A, once again in 
formation—before the fifty-two reos were dismissed by Cisternas and Alan preached on 
Matthew 24:4-13 to the one or two that remained. Patricio clarified that he had not yet spoken to 
the man who could make things happen and that once he did John would have to be patient for a 
month or two. The wheels of progress turned slowly in prison. John was, not surprisingly, a little 
disappointed. Furthermore, Miami later told John that Patricio had approached him and pleaded 
with him to tell John to keep a tight lid on what was going on. No one, not even Pamela should 
know until the move to a CET was complete. Of course, John had already let his wife and several 
of his good friends know and did not see the harm from doing so. In 118, only Miami knew, 
although Alexis had a good idea of what was brewing, and John's cellmate Cristian might have 
overheard bits and pieces of the plan. Nonetheless, aviator Miami told him in no uncertain terms 
to maintain radio silence from that moment on. He also mentioned that lumber prices in Chile 
had risen 450% recently, a remarkable rise that would have considerably negative implications 
for construction and the economy. Furthermore, for many people, Rubén had become somewhat 
untrustworthy. John should thus refrain from divulging his plans to him. Alexis explained that 
Chilean prisoners are duplicitous and there might be some in 118 who wear a smile when talking 
to John so long as he fed them. Once he stopped doing so, they would show their true colors. 
John was unconvinced but figured that whether Alexis was right or wrong, food was a small 
price to pay to gain goodwill and greater security in prison. Besides, John thought, "If duplicitous 
men disingenuously followed Jesus just to get fed (John 6:26), why should I expect different 
treatment?" John listened patiently and kindly as Alexis, who finished his junior and senior year 
of high school while in prison, provided some apropos Bible doctrine. The two men also agreed 
that Kens and Patricio were too full of sinful practices—foul language and gleeful talk about 
fornicating with girls, and possible drug use—to be serious, committed Christians. As Jesus 
taught, "where your treasure is, there your heart will be also," "by their fruits you will know 
them," and "out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaks" (Matthew 6:21; 7:20; and 
12:34). Even Kens' standing with the preacher for five minutes most mornings could not cover 
his true inclinations. Walking back inside with his 32"¢ reading book, The Lincoln No Ones 
Knows, John saw a few stars dart before his right eye—causing a little bit of worry. 
Nevertheless, he read five chapters and won four games of chess against Alan, Andrés, and 
Rubén, before, during, and after lunch. Miami did not talk much. He was too busy completing a 
written exam in electronics for illiterate Luis (Colombian). He at times helped machucados pass 
courses and get diplomas who would otherwise have no chance of doing so. Was that ethical 
under communist-style prisons? 


John was a bit concerned for Leonardo who, upon hearing about how John trampled and killed 
the one-pound rat the day before, had interpreted the action symbolically, to signify both as how 
John treated communist and hardLeft "rats" and how he must feel about how "rat" prisoners like 
him (pedophiles) should be treated. John was worried that this relatively new Christian brother 


was still dealing with a lot of guilt. How else could he read into an ordinary household act, 
something that never even crossed John's mind. He explained to Leonardo that he saw 
communists as far worse than simple rats. They were responsible for the murders of over three 
hundred million people last century, including many Christians. Their evil political philosophy 
and ideology was nothing short of widely and thoroughly dangerous. Killing a household pest 
had nothing to do with them. Insofar as prisoners were concerned, John explained to him that he 
viewed prisoners more as slaves, used and even abused by the criminal justice system and 
(sometimes) by the gendarmes. Rather than wanting to kill them as one would a pest, they 
relished the opportunity to have more cheap labor, more per capita taxpayer-funded revenues, 
more internal black or gray market sales, and greater power and prestige derived from having a 
larger budget and "penitentiary complex." In economic theory, utility-maximizers not only 
sought more money or profits, but also greater prestige, power, control, and influence. For 
example, being the mayor of New York City brought far more satisfaction than being the mayor 
of the little town of Frutillar (nearly a thousand kilometers south of Santiago), heading the entire 
military bureaucracy trumped heading the department of museums and parks, and running a 
prison with 3,000 convicts in Valparaiso was far better than running one with only 100 in 
remote, little, deep-southern city of Coyhaique. Therefore, as in the case of Negro slaves in the 
Nineteenth Century and before, it made little sense to kill prisoners who brought in so much tax 
money, purchased so many goods and services from guards, and willingly provided so much 
cheap labor. The fact that some convicts were "worse" than others, pedophiles for instance, made 
no difference in terms of obtaining power, control, prestige, and money. In fact, worse criminals 
were more likely to come back as repeat offenders after making probation. 


In the same way that newly freed, largely illiterate black slaves, with no other experience than 
picking cotton, had an incentive to stay with their former masters in order to gain enough food, 
clothing, and shelter, oft-uneducated machucados without decent or legitimate job skills or 
experience could be tempted to get back to prison communism rather than face a competitive 
labor market without any comparative advantage. If any prisoner should be treated like a "rat" it 
was the innocent or unjustly condemned ones like John, Miami, Manuel, Guillermo, and Ismael, 
among others, who would likely not return. They had legal and productive ways to make a living 
and were not planning to commit more crimes. In other words, they were not very productive 
"slaves." Anyone deriving his income from the criminal justice and prison system wanted more, 
not less, income-, power-, control-, and prestige-producing bodies. Leonardo simply had it all 
wrong, even if the stories of rat killing in 118 had some symbolic meaning. He later told John 
that the text generated a flashback to 1974 when the national evening daily in Santiago, La 
Segunda, heralded the destruction of communist "rats." He said, “They die like rats, was the 
headline in La Segunda when, in 1974, the death of 119 Chilean leftists in Argentina was 
announced. They were all military prisoners and were classified as ‘disappeared.’ In Chile, at that 
time, being a communist was very much like being a Christian in Nero's Rome.” Of course, the 
communists killed many hundreds of innocent people, carabineros, and military men in Chile, 
wounding many more, with bombs, guns, acid—not far shy of the 1,296 of the communists or 
radical leftists missing or killed. It was hardly a one-sided battle and was largely provoked by 
communists or Allende's destructive reign (1970-1973). Leonardo was definitely still carrying 
some baggage. John killing a rat out on the patio had nothing to do with killing communists or 
bad reos. Two-faced Rubén had been telling his cellmate Leonardo that some reos were, 
apparently, secretly unhappy with John, thinking that such serious, committed Christians should 
not be killing rats. "Did they not trap or poison rats in their own homes? Those implements were 


readily sold at grocery and hardware stores throughout the country," John wondered. Somehow 
the local criminals had some pretty twisted ideas and, not surprisingly, a messed-up Worldview. 
Perhaps God would turn the event into an opportunity for John to share. 


After number fifty-four counted off the next morning—absent Alexis who did not hear the call to 
formation and was still feeling sick anyways—Cisternas rebuked Ismael for having his stocking 
cap on during roll call. Finished with his morning walk and stretching, John's Scripture text was 
found in 2 Timothy 2:19-26, calling on men to stop practicing sin, in hope that God would 
"grant" them repentance. However, no one besides the faithful next to him showed any interest, 
other than a machucado in 114 who called out John's name while Alexis closed in prayer. At 
breakfast, Rubén admitted that he had accidentally stolen John's apple the day before and offered 
to restore it. John was not interested but Ismael was glad that he was no longer under suspicion. 
Once out on the patio, John was soaking in the fleeting sunshine before having to run back in 
and put on his jacket. A machucado was kneeling before the little Virgin Mary statue and 
praying while John rolled down his pant legs and shirt sleeves. Moroni approached him and gave 
him his apple from dieta. John was surprised but appreciative, and after stowing it in his 
backpack managed to do twenty-nine repetitions on the bench press. His book was a quick read 
and he hoped Pamela would bring him another one. He also hoped that full quarantine lockdown 
—just lifted—would remain relaxed even after election weekend so that visitation would be 
allowed on the 25". Besides John's delight from seeing her, he hoped to be able to return ten 
books and lighten the book buildup in his cell. 


John (1,867-163-42) beat Rubén handily in a couple games of chess, and then helped Miami 
resolve a public policy problem over lunch. It was a good thing that John had made good 
sandwiches, too, since he forgot to bring dinner up to his cell from the freezer, not to mention the 
cheese and condiments requiring refrigeration. He and Cristian would have to make do with 
peanut butter and jelly sandwiches, scrambled eggs, and his concoction of sliced apple, butter, 
cinnamon, and jam rolled into tortillas and baked. Miami outlined how the leftist vote-seeking 
Congress had proposed taxing away a large chunk of skyrocketing copper profits, selling off 
bonds the government had bought from the United States and South Korea, and undertaking 
some new borrowing of its own to raise USD 3.5 billion. The money would provide a welfare 
handout to 80% of the Chilean population suffering under Covid-19 restrictions, with families of 
four receiving 667,000 pesos per month through September, single people receiving 292,000 
pesos, and families of ten or more receiving 1.8 million pesos. Miami wanted to know how 
President Piñera could sweeten the offer and thus become a better hero than the leftists and make 
a push for electing more right-wing constitutional constituent candidates over the weekend. John 
suggested that Piñera give people the same handouts but also add a twelve-month holiday on 
mortgage payments and property taxes, directly benefiting the middle class and elderly. Plus, he 
suggested transferring enough shares of stock in the two giant mostlygovernment-owned 
enterprises Codelco (the world's largest copper mine) and Enap (the national monopoly 
controlling Chile's three oil refineries and supply/logistics lines) to replace the 30% of funds 
taken out of people's private social security accounts. Of course, libertarian John was not in favor 
of this plan or any form of economic intervention, but it would achieve the centrist government's 
goal, which would come away looking brilliant and smelling like a rose with the rightists who 
hated those two public enterprises. Banks would lose a little interest but who cared about them? 
Copper firms would lose a big chunk of their windfall profits but still make a killing, most of 
them producing at well under a dollar a pound and selling at near five dollars a pound. Middle- 


class voters would have both their current and retirement needs met and reward the President 
with their support for his candidates on election day. Miami was amazed by John's quick-witted 
solution. But how would anyone hear about John's creative strategy and solution while he was in 
jail? 


Scores for March-April conducta were in and all the reos were called into Cisternas' office to 
sign and thumbprint their marks. Alexis was evaluated as "bad," meaning that he would have to 
wait two more two-month cycles to raise it to "good" before applying for benefits, and then have 
to maintain it at that level (or "very good") for two more cycles in order to qualify for parole. In 
other words, he would have to wait at least eight months more before qualifying for parole, and 
half that time for Sundays-home benefits, or going to a CET. All that grief was due to him being 
caught with his cell phone while preparing rancho. Months of hard work thus went for naught. 
He had nearly two years with nothing less than "very good" marks that would no longer be taken 
into account. As a result, he would have to serve approximately 80% of his five-year sentence 
before being paroled. Both he and John prayed about it, and John tried to encourage his sad 
friend to rely on the Lord. Alexis was doing just that, and Miami also helped him craft an escrito 
to appeal the conducta mark, which Cisternas countersigned and sent off to the administration. It 
was another disappointing day. As far as John was concemed, Italy had to have a better parole 
and benefits system than Chile and wanted to get there as soon as possible. He, too, was 
surprised to find that no conducta score was entered for him at all. Nor was one entered for 
Miami or Rubén—albeit for different reasons according to Chuncoco. All three men's last names 
began with letter "C" in case that had anything to do with it. John needed three conducta scores 
of "very good" (or at least "good") in a row to qualify for parole; he already qualified for 
benefits, albeit minimally. Without a March-April score, apparently due to him not yet being 
coded in the system as a convict, he would have a chance to obtain May-June, July-August, and 
September-October "very good" scores to help his application, signed, sealed, and delivered just 
a week prior to his Sundays-home benefits started on November 21, 2021. The delay in having a 
top conducta score could also push back his CET admission by two months or more. So, he was 
disappointed, too. The only bright spot of the day was Andrés' somewhat surprising parole after 
the reos had been sent to their cells. He left with several shouting their greetings and cheers, 
while the other reos in 118 were still hiding their cell phones after Chuncoco tipped them off that 
the pacos would be raiding their cells—which never transpired. John took a nap and then focused 
on his meager dinner options and his teaching duties with Historic Baptists that night. He had 
had better days. Maybe his lawyer could help him recoup his less-than-stellar conducta mark. 
That evening, lawyer Luis Torres agreed to take John's case for a reasonable fee plus bonus paid 
for any successes. So, things were already starting to look up. 


Chapter XI 
Why Did You Steal My Gods? 


May 14" was Pamela's 47" birthday and—even though neither she nor her husband were big on 
birthday celebrations—she always liked some private celebration with John. The plan was for 
her to buy a cake and send half of it into jail on the 15" with encomienda. Then they could eat it 
over the phone together, and Miami and others could share the leftovers. However, due to 
election day being on both Saturday and Sunday, encomienda day was moved to Tuesday. 
Unfortunately, Pamela and Maria did not get John's message about the change until late 
afternoon and had already cooked his meat, rice, and potatoes. All had to be frozen. As it turned 
out, that was just the beginning of trouble—generating stress, uncertainty, and conflict in 118. 


Montecino was in charge of 118, a welcome sight compared to the vacationing Castro. John took 
the opportunity to ask him why the deal he had arranged for CET did not go through. He 
explained to John that it was a delicate matter and that his contact had ended her love affair with 
the person in charge of the CET. So, he had no means to get the job done. He also was not sure if 
John was willing to do actual menial work, and John explained that he had already discussed 
with Comandante Molinet about the idea of teaching English, while he studied Italian (when not 
working). Montecino had not thought of that possibility and said it was a great idea. Montecino 
also asked if he had taught English before, and who among the gendarmes he had taught, saying 
that he would also be interested in learning English. He asked about John's fees, and how others 
had paid. John was not specific, but let him know that getting him into a CET and bringing him 
hard-to-get food would be of barter interest. The question remained open as the conversation 
ended, with John once again being disappointed that his efforts to pay his way to a CET went 
nowhere, just as Salas' ongoing promises to take him to speak with Comandante Toledo were 
empty and vain. Too, Patricio said before the morning lineup that he had still not seen his 
contact. Overall, other than getting lawyer Luis onboard, John's efforts to get to a CET were 
going nowhere. He really liked Montecino, however, who offered good counsel about not letting 
the right hand know what the left is doing in prison (even when commenting about one paco to 
another, for instance with regard to pacos bringing him things or doing the English homework 
for a gendarme officer's daughter) and was a straightforward dealmaker, on top of being a 
friendly, right-wing, ex-marine, and communist hater. He and Cisternas were two of his favorite 
pacos, among a few others he saw less frequently. 


Yet, another obstacle to getting to a CET arose. John's conducta score of "good" arrived (as did 
Miami and Rubéns' "very good" marks). John had to sign and thumbprint the mark, noting "yes" 
under the "any complaint?" column. Miami helped him write up the escrito to appeal the score. It 
was possible that the gendarmeria administration had not yet registered the notarized college 
degrees that Pamela had brought, without which the maximum mark was "good." "If they had 
gotten there after the end of March, you might have missed the cutoff for this conducta," noted 
Miami. Or perhaps Castro had lowered his score out of spite. Either way, John was mistakenly 
worried that he would not qualify for a CET or for Sundays-home benefits without having three 
marks (six months) of "very good." The whole event needlessly added even more stress, hassle, 
discouragement, and disappointment, underscoring John's thinking that Italy just had to offer a 
better, surer way. 


Then came the last-minute cell changes. A new reo was coming to 118 and the Comandante told 
Montecino that he needed to be quarantined in a cell by himself for two weeks. Inconsiderate 
Chuncoco schemed that the best move was to boot John out to Rubén and Leonardo's cell and 
move Cristian back in with Serna, leaving their cell vacant. The latter move was done, but John 
did not want to lose his cell improvements, larger bed, and have to sleep on the top bunk 
(remembering how he had fallen once from up high). Thankfully, Castro was not around. 
Montecino was open to alternatives and sent John to get Leonardo from his job at the statistics 
office. That started a conflict. Leonardo did not like living with Rubén but also did not want to 
move. He, too, did not want to sleep up high due to his age. John thought about moving in with 
Miami but Leonardo said he had already spoken to Miami about moving into the top bunk there. 
When John tried to accompany Leonardo to the conversation, Leonardo rebuffed him and tried to 
keep him out—even over Miami's objections. In the end, John simply conceded to let Leonardo 
move in with Miami and went down to speak to surprised Rubén, who was not only happy to 
hear that he would get to live with John instead, but also wanted to move into John's cell where 
the internet coverage was better and came equipped with lots of amenities. The two then spoke 
with Montecino, who in turn conferred with Chuncoco, and the move was concluded—with 
Rubén and Leonardo's cell being vacated for the new arrival. 


In the end, John did not move anywhere and got to keep his amenities, without having to 
continue to deal with a cellmate who smoked while he showered or slept—and who would rather 
buy cigarettes or send money for his infant son than buy cheese for the cell. Conversely, Rubén 
had a monthly pension and would be able to contribute to cell expenses. (Ismael walked in and 
commented that 118's wealthiest cell had just been founded.) Cristian went with Serna, and 
Leonardo begrudgingly moved in with Miami and Luchito. When John asked Leonardo, "Is 
everything fine now?," he growled angrily at John as if he had done something wrong. "You 
arranged all with Rubén." Hence, while John thought he was being kind by conceding Miami's 
cell to Leonardo, and Rubén was happy to move, he did not understand why Leonardo was upset. 
Rubén said that, "he just did not want to move." Of course, no one "liked" to do so, but were still 
put under obligation by their paco overlords. John certainly had nothing to do with himself, 
Cristian, Leonardo, or Rubén having to move. If Leonardo wanted to be angry with someone, it 
should be Chuncoco who suggested the cell changes, not John. Alexis, a sincere Christian friend 
with some of the stubbiest fingers John had ever seen, said, "I told you John, one can never know 
how real a Christian reo is until he lives with him." Miami said that, "he always felt a slight bit 
of friction between John and Leonardo, perhaps due to the latter's communist past." 


Grumbling about brutal rat-killing, anew lawyer provoking depressing concerns from one of his 
supporters the night before (albeit resolved the next day), problems with encomienda, financial 
troubles, cell changes generating interpersonal conflict with Leonardo, an unjust conducta score, 
disappointing results with paying gendarmes to help get sent to a CET, diarrhea caused by 
suboptimal bloodsugar-reducing medication Metformina, Pamela having trouble getting funds 
out of John's private social security account, and the cops going to let Pamela know that she had 
only fifteen days to reclaim John's four pistols (paying 48,500 pesos to transfer each one to her 
name), summed to what seemed like an avalanche of problems. On top of all that, there were the 
normal daily griefs, like Moroni sticking his nose into the cell change scandal by prying 
information out of John, or Miami finding a long hair in the meat and rice Pamela brought that 
had to have come from a female (since no prisoner had long hair—even Brad Pitt's was not that 
long). Still, not all was bad. John preached on how angry God felt about His image (men) being 


stained by sin, adding that animals like rats, snakes, sharks, etc. were not made in God's image 
and thus had no rights, using Genesis 1:26-27, 2:7, and 5:1, Ecclesiastes 3:20-21, and Colossians 
3:5-10. Besides Kens, Ismael, Alexis, and Alan standing with him, perhaps eight people on the 
patio heard him preach, without seeming to care—albeit one never knows the effect such events 
might have down the road. Moreover, a little chess and reading, plus twenty-five repetitions on 
the inclined bench rounded out a sunny day in terrestrial hell. John was glad it was over, but 
couldn't help cringing when he thought about what the morrow might bring. 


Miami had changed his sneakers. He was wearing a pair of glistening new Reeboks and said his 
previous pair had served their sentence and had now been paroled. Montecino was still in charge 
of 118 the following day and, by the grace of God, there was no added drama, conflict, 
uncertainty, or adversity. Rubén had cleaned up the cell and moved in nicely. Miami's 
lightheartedness was a welcome feature of a dull, cloudy day when dullness was a craved 
attribute and John was so exhausted that his afternoon nap lasted three hours. Miami had also 
installed a handle and easy means for small-statured Leonardo to reach the top bunk safely, and 
he was apparently happy with his new arrangement. Miami quizzed him about whether he had 
something against John, or if there was some animosity between them. Apparently, there was 
none, which was a relief for all. 


In the dining hall, the day started well, too, with bites of John's grilled ham, cheese, and mustard 
sandwiches, followed by reading, chess, and casual conversation. John had to correct Alan's 
errant interpretation of the "pearl of great price" in Matthew 13:45-46 as being the kingdom of 
God rather than individual men—including all machucados listening to him preach. Ismael 
revealed (with Cristian's support) that the reason John's conducta score was only "good" was 
because the evil Castro was getting some payback—rather than his college degrees not being 
registered. To get a "very good" rating from Castro, John would have to volunteer for all sorts of 
other work like he and Cristian did. Sergio (Chuncoco) came in and confirmed that John's score 
was Castro's doing, but also remarked that a mark of "good" was sufficient to get into a CET. 
John was somewhat relieved to hear it, especially once he later confirmed this fact to be true by 
reading the gendarmeria national technical council's twopage online document, Requisitos y 
Antecedentes para acceder al Programa Centros de Educacion y Trabajo Semiabiertos, which 
outlined the requirements and criteria needed to get into a CET. Sergio was right and the 
information John had received the day before was not. His CET try had not been halted. 
Moreover, he was hardly surprised that the scrawny Castro would be trying to harm him. John 
was further encouraged after his good friend Bob had spoken to lawyer Luis Torres, who stated 
that he was 100% certain that he could get John to a CET. That transfer, once realized, would 
create options for John to get treatment for his eyesight—a looming problem. 


On Sunday, John preached from Hebrews 2:1-11, noting the wonderful plan of salvation God 
offers, and through which He is bringing "many sons to glory," also highlighting that those who 
reject the Gospel will not "escape" His fierce wrath. Besides reading a couple of chapters about 
Lincoln and beating Camilo twice in chess, the rest of the day was taken up with religious 
discussion. José (44), who was one of the machucados that worked at the "closed" CET making 
windows, temporarily displaced from their enhanced second-floor dwellings in 109, introduced 
himself to John as a man of faith who was not seriously committed since he was a practicing 
criminal, too. He had been in prison for twenty-two years—half of his life—for theft and "other" 
crimes. John listened to the unrepentant man and helped him be clear that he was not a Christian 


and had no reason for hope. 


Then John had a surprising conversation with Leonardo, where John ended up wondering if 
Leonardo really had entered into a saving relationship with Jesus Christ. He denied the existence 
of eternal hell, favoring annihilation instead, since hell did not mix well with his idea of a God of 
love. He was not swayed by the Bible passages describing hell (Revelation 20:11-15 and 21:8; 
Matthew 25:30,41,46; 2 Thessalonians 1:5-9, etc.), spiritualizing them to make them congruent 
with his preconceived notion, and making himself the judge of the word of God rather than it 
judging him. For Leonardo, God could not hate men like those specified as being abhorred in 
Romans 9:13, Proverbs 22:14, and Psalm 5:5-6, and he would not serve a God who only chose to 
save a few. He was a little puzzled about how to respond to what kind of love God had for the 
entire world (besides Noah and his family) wiped out by a flood, or what kind of love He had 
when He sent His angel to kill 185,000 Assyrians in a single night. Does God love us no more 
than He loved those condemned people? "If so, we have much to fear," said John. John explained 
something of the justice of God to Leonardo, coupling it with the love of God. The wonder was 
not why God elected and saved so few sinners but rather why He saved any at all. 


Leonardo further revealed his view that God was working through Marx, Freud, Darwin, 
Spencer, Hindi, Muslims, Indian animists, and other unsaved men to reveal His truth (although 
Leonardo was not sure that was the case with Marx, even after reading most of Marx and Satan, 
because that book only dealt with Marx's early life). He did not think that Satan could be backing 
such ideas, even after considering 2 Corinthians 10:3-6. All ideas come from God. Leonardo was 
going to read the chapters on Marxism and Darwinism in Total Truth and the two men were 
going to continue the discussion, on the clash of Worldviews, in two weeks. John realized that he 
was shocking Leonardo, who obviously was not discipled well by the Pentecostals in 103. 
Mauricio (44), sitting next to them, butted into their conversation, confusing Noah and Lot, and 
trying to justify people living in sin. John made short shrift of his errant ideas and hopefully 
gained another listener. John was not emphasizing God's hatred of some sinners, hell, or sin in 
general to the exclusion of grace and the free offer of the Gospel. He was showing how all those 
things are biblical and do not contradict each other. Still, such old-fashioned evangelical 
preaching was difficult for some of those who have never heard it before. It seemed as if solid 
Bible teaching was lacking in 103, too, where Leonardo was led to faith and supposedly taught 
basic Christian doctrine. All told, a day of theological discussion served as welcome relief to the 
customary fare of grief and hassle in 118. 


The following day would have been dull if it was not dominated by concern over the Chilean 
Left trouncing the Right during the weekend voting—especially for the one hundred fifty-five 
constitutional constituents chosen to rewrite the Chilean constitution. With a near 70% majority, 
communists, socialists, radical ecologists, indigenous peoples’ representatives, and other leftists, 
joining forces, would be able to dominate the four-year framing process. John, Miami, Carlos 
(the elder), and Rubén discussed the consequences and the political fallout, as well as how John 
and Miami's new business idea with Bob might still be realized. The Chilean stock market 
plunged ten percent during the day. Fear was starting to take hold of some Chilean rightists and 
Libertarians, while the foreign press gloated over Chile's manifest feminism and progressivism in 
publications like Reuters. For John and Pamela, Italy was looking better, even though they still 
believed Providence had a purpose for them in Chile and thus focused on getting to von Moltke 
CET with lawyer Luis Torres' or Patricio (118A)'s help. John's friend Joe was bound and 


determined to return to the United States. And he was not the only immigrant looking to reverse 
his course. John thought they were jumping the gun and that anyone going to the U.S.A. would 
soon find the fire to be worse than the frying pan. 


There was also something odd going on with Coronavirus reporting—not the least of which 
being the dozens of videos circulating on social media showing magnets, spoons, and even cell 
phones sticking to the spot where the vaccine was administered (while falling off elsewhere on 
the skin). John thought it strange that the Covid-19 death rate was zero in the prison nestled in 
the city of Valparaiso, which region, according to published government statistics, had a death 
rate of 2.67% of all those who tested positive (using the PCR) for Covid-19. Chile's overall death 
rate was 2.28%—compared to 1.78% in the United States—but was probably only half that much 
due to studies suggesting that the number of infected people was actually double the official 
number due to the fact that asymptomatic people were not being included in the count. Still, a 
local death rate of 1.335% was surprisingly higher than 0% in prison when one considers the lax 
protective measures in the penitentiary. Three thousand reos lived almost entirely without masks 
or frequent hand washing in their módulos, packed with up to ten people (or even more) per cell, 
with poor hygiene. With up to 250 gendarmes coming and going, along with another thirty or 
forty infirmary and social workers, every day—not to mention all the delivery truck drivers—the 
prison was hardly isolated from Covid-19. The gendarmes and reos working in the infirmary 
confirmed that the number of people infected was quite substantial, yet there were no deaths. 
There was no grieving wife/husband, girlfriend/boyfriend, or mother missing from the daily 
encomienda lines after her loved one died from Coronavirus. No inmates reported sick cellmates 
who had died. No reo infirmary workers reported inmates dying from Covid-19. One 
overweight, diabetic, hypertensive paramedic (in his 50s) who worked in the infirmary two or 
three days a week had succumbed to the disease, but it was hard to pin his death on the prison 
since he spent most of his time elsewhere. Other studies were appearing that placed the death rate 
around the world between 0.1% and 1%. A low percentage like 0.1% or 0.2% would not make 
the 0% figure for the adjacent, urban prison so suspicious, but it would raise other questions. 
Since the Covid-19 vaccines (or gene therapy in the case of Pfizer, Johnson and Johnson, 
AstraZeneca, and Moderna shots) carry some risks, John was trying to figure out why there 
would be a general-population vaccination program wherein the number of people dead or 
injured by the vaccine met or exceeded the number of dead from Covid-19 itself. For instance, if 
600,000 people had died from Covid-19 in the United States so far (May 17, 2021), only 0.4%— 
a percentage that one might reasonably expect to see from vaccines with insufficient clinical 
trials with animals—of the 150 million Americans vaccinated becoming seriously ill or dying 
would end up matching the casualties from the disease itself. How could it be worth the risk, 
especially when—as some academic studies indicated—the vaccine was not highly likely to 
prevent its recipient from contracting the disease or spreading it to others? "The money to be 
made by large pharmaceutical firms was extraordinary. Government actors also gained status, 
budget, and power. Were those the real reasons for global vaccinations? Or was there something 
more sinister going on?," John mused. The low death rate simply did not justify employing risky, 
experimental "vaccines" without sufficient clinical trials. The prison evidence also cast doubt on 
the effectiveness of masks, social distancing, frequent hand washing, and quarantine lockdowns. 
Even if lax practices were leading to as many infections as the gendarmes claimed, they were not 
provoking any deaths. So why insist on such measures? Furthermore, why obligate rancho and 
other quasi-slave-laborers in cana to be vaccinated when it made many of them sick or even 
come close to dying (in the case of Alexis)? 


There were also other, even more pressing matters to attend to. Spurred on by the errant beliefs 
of Leonardo, John preached on hell, using the aforementioned verses he discussed with 
Leonardo, telling the many machucados who were ignoring him how they might be pardoned 
and receive eternal life. At least Alexis, Alan, and Ismael paid attention to John's serious, 
animated fire-and-brimstone preaching. Kens and Patricio were not present, however. They had 
been chained hours earlier and were driven to the courthouse for their own hellish experience, 
wherein they were vainly expecting their plea bargains to be finalized. Instead, they found a new 
district attorney had been assigned to their cases and the plea deal was off the table. The 
disappointed reos had their discovery period extended by three months. They would be in jail a 
while longer. Kens' case looked particularly bad—facing up to fifteen years—since he hit his 
victim over the head with the butt of his pistol (which, to his benefit, was never found). That 
victim was now prepared to testify. Patricio looked less like a moonlighting Uber driver and 
more like an accomplice when, as Rubén told John, his taxi fee was disclosed to be one million 
pesos (USD 1,400) for the relatively short ride. It seemed he knew what was going on. At least 
Coronavirus quarantine restrictions had been relaxed so that reos could have a visitor once a 
month. Unfortunately, the day for 118 had been changed by gendarme management from the 
25" to the 14", meaning that (barring further notice) they would have to wait until June. In the 
short term, John was mostly looking forward to Pamela bringing his encomienda (food), since he 
had nothing but cheese, oranges, and peanut-butter-and-jelly sandwiches for dinner. He was also 
delighted that Valentin had finished the preliminary translation of volume two of this book in 
Spanish, Llevando la Cruz, and had sent it along to Hermógenes to finish. 


Pamela said the encomienda line was enormous, including people backing reos from 103 and 
two other módulos besides 118. The guards were obtuse and hard-nose, however, especially after 
one woman's national identity card was rejected by the pacos' system—for reasons unknown. 
They refused to allow Pamela's laundry detergent through because it was not poured out into a 
separate bottle, a judgment that was confirmed when Pamela appealed to the supervisor, saying 
that she had never had any trouble bringing detergent previously. The rules were laxer when 118 
supporters were the main group in line with relatively fewer flaites and low-class supporters of 
machucados. It was surprising that the pacos still let John's BBQ sauce through— one of the 
prison's little, arbitrary ironies. John and Pamela were also better learning about how a prisoner 
could qualify for benefits under the new gendarmeria benefits system rules. John jotted down the 
requirements and components for the overall conducta score that he saw posted in several places: 
20% was based on one's educational achievements, 20% on work done well in either one's 
modulo or as a mozo, another 20% on how well one had gotten along with others (including not 
fighting with machucados or attacking the guards), and 40% depended on completion of 
reinsertion into society workshops. 


John and Alexis were focused on improving and securing their conducta scores so that they 
could get out as soon as possible. Miami got them the form letter needed to request the required 
workshops from the social assistant— troublesome since they were never offered in 118. The 
form would be used to prove that such "intervention" was requested should parole or other 
benefits be denied for incompletion of that chunk of the overall conducta score. After Cisternas 
stamped and countersigned their forms, he sent the two men to get photocopies and submit them 
to the woman in charge of the social assistance section. Regrettably, she was not working until 
the following Monday, so they had to return to 118 without completing their errand. The 
submission would have to wait six days. 


Speaking of forms, Sergio ( Chuncoco) told John that he finally got his escrito sent off to appeal 
his conduct score. But the college degrees supposedly not having been entered in the system was 
not the issue. Miami pulled John aside (with Alexis listening) to relate his conversation with 
Cisternas the day before. He was told that every time Cisternas saw John he was reading or 
playing chess rather than cleaning up. Of course, those activities are not mutually exclusive and 
Chuncoco and Miami apparently helped correct Cisternas' errant thinking. John had done daily 
chores for many months and those men and others were witnesses. When John inquired about his 
"good" mark, Cisternas told a totally different story than the one Miami had heard the day 
before. Virtually no reo began with a mark of "very good." His score could improve or go down 
from "good" depending on his performance from there on out. Miami didn't like the changed 
reasoning, but he certainly wasn't going to contend with the paco about it. And the grade was 
still good enough for John to qualify for CET or Sundays-home benefits right away, even while 
striving to improve it. As Pamela pointed out, the problem was that many men were applying for 
CET slots and those with higher conducta scores would likely be preferred. 


Even the reduction of sentence by two months for every year a reo attained 100% "very good" 
marks—six annually—would not be affected by the one "good" mark he just received since John 
would only have five during 2020. His first fifteen months in prison before being convicted had 
no conducta score and thus wouldn't qualify for that benefit either. Thus, the maximum sentence- 
reduction benefit he could attain would be six months, derived from the three full years where he 
might achieve "very good" marks throughout. Furthermore, the whole matter was somewhat 
irrelevant since he would likely be paroled or transferred/deported to Italy long before the two- 
month sentence reduction per each gallant year became available. Moreover, the requirement of 
having six months of "good" or (preferably) "very good" marks to qualify for parole would occur 
nearly automatically once John was working in a CET. Consequently, John, Pamela, Miami, and 
others were content with John's present conducta score and how his course was being set. 


John preached the Good News that would allow his few hearers to escape from the wrath to 
come and unshackle them the demonic bondage that was keeping them from loving the truth— 
based on the Apostle Paul's teaching found in Romans 1:16-19 and 2 Thessalonians 2:8-12. 
Ismael, Alexis, and Alan stood with him. After that service and breakfast was finished (which 
included delicious bananas with peanut butter), almost everyone got permission to return to their 
cells to escape the cold, cloudy, foggy, and (eventually) rainy day. John, Miami, and Rubén were 
the main characters left out on the patio, other than an occasional appearance by Alexis, or Alan, 
who reemerged to play chess with John prior to the encomienda sacks arriving. John got three 
chapters read and won two games against Alan and Rubén. The rest of the morning entailed 
talking with others, mainly Miami, about conducta and early-leave or CET benefits, plus the 
latest political and Covid-19 motifs developed in Bearing the Cross. At least there had been no 
grief that day. The surge in leftism outside the prison was another story. Chile was in trouble, 
and John and Pamela were eager to know how they could help. But first they had to get John's 
coming-year support from bewildered and demoralized rightists shored up, followed by efforts to 
get him released or his prison situation improved. John's friends Pablo and Bob would play a key 
role in those efforts, as would Pamela. She hated to ask people for support in the past, but her 
view had changed as she watched and learned from Chilean political developments, Bible study 
supporting self-defense and identifying communism and socialism as evil, and the injustice her 
husband had faced for upholding biblical and libertarian principles. She came to believe that 
John was the only true libertarian leader in Chile, supported by a relatively small block of true 


libertarians in the country like Dusan, Joe, Ken, Hermógenes, and Valentin. The rest were 
cowards. She was sick of seeing big-talk-no-action rightists and libertarians back down when the 
left surged against them. Hence, she needed a forum to speak her mind and tell the world how 
proud she was to have a husband who had both courage and principles, and who needed 
everyone's help while imprisoned. Indeed, John was still in jail and the hard Right and 
Libertarians had no business abandoning their any of their leaders fallen casualty in the conflict 
with the hard Left. Pablo and Pamela had to keep trying lest John's supply of food and other 
things he needed be cut off. It may be a year before he could start working again and then ninety 
more days afterwards before John got a paycheck. While rightists, serious Evangelicals, and 
Libertarians in Chile had reason to fear, they needed to keep focused on the task before them and 
to support strong leadership. Indeed, it was certainly not the time to stop supporting their leaders. 
On the contrary, those leaders like John needed more support than ever. How else would they be 
able to regroup and win? 


Chapter XII 
He Made His Son Pass Through the Fire 


Single mother Natalia Guerra Jequier (then 26, 33 in 2021) belonged to a satanic group called 
Colliguay Cult, led by a man calling himself Antares de la Luz. It was located in a little town 
named Colliguay, about thirty minutes east of either Valparaiso or Viña del Mar. (Antares, a 
Greek word meaning "rival of Mars," is the name of a large, luminous star in the Scorpion 
constellation; de la luz means "of the light.") In 2017, she was convicted of giving her two-day- 
old son to the cult leader in 2013—who also happened to be the boy's father—and who in turn 
sacrificed him on a fiery altar to their god. This horrific act transpired under the reasoning that 
the burned baby was thus being baptized as "Lucifer," the antichrist. Despite conspiring to her 
baby's death, she was sentenced to just five years in prison, with immediate parole, by the 
appeals court. She had been a fugitive from justice after her conviction by the trial court, until 
her capture in 2019, and since then had been serving time in prison, awaiting appeal. The cult 
leader, Ramón Castillo Gaete (36), fled the country afterwards, hanging himself in Machu 
Picchu, Peru. Upon hearing the news on the radio, the reos in 118 were beside themselves. John 
had fired his gun at the ground to dissuade his attackers in self-defense. One ricochet supposedly 
hit a 1998 Hyundai's radiator and then penetrated its gearbox. Another ricochet passed through 
the thigh of Luis Ahumada, one of the assailants who had corralled John's vehicle and was 
among the scoundrels who threatened to kill him. For those shots, John was condemned to serve 
over eleven years in prison, for attempted murder, charges that were reduced by the Supreme 
Court and the sentence knocked down to six years, twenty-six days. How can it be that John, 
who caused unintentional harm, received a longer sentence than Natalia who fully intended to let 
someone kill her own infant son and did so, yet was immediately paroled? It just went to show 
how political John's case was and how arbitrary Chilean justice has been. One bright point of the 
day: Alfonso was back home with his family, having accepted the plea bargain he was offered. 
He had to confess to something he did not do, but at least he was free. He now had to fight to 
keep his Air Force pension. 


Hardly anyone of the twenty-three reos in the morning formation was out on the patio for most 
of the cloudy day, and John read a few chapters and won four games of chess (three against 
Rubén, one outside against a machucado in 118B named Matias), while talking with Rubén, 
Miami, Alexis, and Alan in between. Miami, as usual, was attending to his laundry service. John 
got into an argument with pacifist-except-if-they're-in-your-home Alexis about what the Bible 
teaches regarding self-defense. Such arguments usually did no good since theological reasoning 
required more mental agility and Bible knowledge than Alexis could muster, and he pouted if 
John did not agree with him. At the end of patio time, Cabo Ortiz (different from the Ortiz he 
knew through Rufo) and a couple other gendarmes came and inquired of John about the details 
of his case and if he had finally been convicted. John recounted how he was being punished for 
defending himself with a legally registered and transported pistol, and the verdict was nothing 
more than arbitrary justice. He was, in fact, a political prisoner. They were sympathetic, and 
Ortiz said he was willing to help ease his distress, especially given what Pamela was forced to 
endure. John told him about his desire to get to a CET (von Moltke) and was even willing to do 
whatever was necessary to get there—noting that he had heard that it was possible to pay off 
someone to make it happen. However, First Corporal Ortiz said he would help him without 


charge, perhaps out of his rightist principles, by talking to his officer contacts. He had probably 
worked as a gendarme for ten to fifteen years and thus knew who to speak with. John let Ortiz 
and the other listening guards know that he was a fan of all uniformed men, including 
gendarmes, and that he had been singled out in court as an enemy of society because he was a 
libertarian who, by and large, supported the military government. The pacos left on good terms 
as John was told to hustle upstairs. Hence, John chose to remain optimistic about his 
possibilities. Early in the day, before Alan preached, John had also spoken to Patricio (from 
118A and working at the closed CET) and asked for an update. He said he had made an initial 
contact and would be writing to John later with further details. That sounded promising. Lawyer 
Luis Torres was still waiting to get paid before starting to do much work, but he did take 
Pamela's call and tell her not to worry so much about retrieving John's other pistols so long as 
quarantine was in effect. The greater concern outside was that private social security (pension) 
funds would be nationalized via a bill running through Congress. Hermógenes wrote a scathing 
blog entry against weakling and unprincipled President Piñera, who had been bowing before the 
communists—a term he ascribed to all leftists since they followed that vocal minority in 
lockstep. With the presidential election coming up in November, things were coming to a head 
and many people saw violence and military intervention as real possibilities. 


May 21, 2021 was the Naval Glories national holiday in Chile, marking an epic naval battle off 
of Iquique between Chile and Peru on that day in 1879, featuring national hero Captain Arturo 
Prat Chacón. No one was allowed to work in the country—not even the quasi-slave-laborers in 
Valparaiso penitentiary. Accordingly, Cisternas presided over fiftyseven reos in formation, most 
of whom returned to their cells, but many stayed out on the patio and were present and were 
present 43. He warned the men that the day might come when God blinds them and does not 
allow them to believe in Jesus, just as happened to the religious men in those passages. Many 
listened but were probably more curious to hear the formidable bleating voice—with a gringo 
accent—than the fearful content the gringo preached—followed by the Good News— with the 
exception of Alexis, Alan, Kens, and Leonardo who were standing with him. Baptists definitely 
came up with more unusual, fiery things to preach about than Pentecostals did. Patricio (from 
118A) was out there, too, but claimed that he had still not seen the guard he needed to speak to 
about getting John to a CET—contradicting what he said the other day. Accordingly, John was 
starting to lose faith in the reo who seemed to be making no progress at all. 


John had finished his reading book the day before, and Miami was loaded down with John's and 
others' laundry on the clear, late-Fall day. After a typical breakfast featuring John and Patricio 
sharing sandwiches and salami-andcheese quesadillas, Leonardo asked if John could teach him 
something from the Bible. The two moved outside, away from the blaring music, and John gave 
him a Bible history overview sprinkled with some basic theological truths. For instance, the 
virgin birth was necessary to ensure that the sinful nature of Adam and Eve was not transferred 
to Jesus, and to ensure that He had the free will to choose God that the original pair had lost. He 
also pointed out how Pentecostals perilously added to the word of God (the Bible) by claiming 
that revelatory gifts like prophecy, words of wisdom or knowledge, and speaking in unknown 
tongues (with interpretation) continued past the First Century down to the present day. John 
figured that Leonardo was a brave man to keep coming back for more bruising theological, 
economics, and libertarian training. John continued to fill in gaps for him and undermine the 
materialist, Marxist Worldview he had championed for most of his life. At one point Leonardo 
said, "I am trying to see how I can fit into my Christian faith what men like Marx, Darwin, and 


many others had discovered, including great works of art like Leonardo Da Vinci's Mona Lisa." 
John replied that he had to learn "to take out the precious from the vile" (Jeremiah 15:19; 
Ezequiel 22:26) lest the "little foxes spoil the vines" (Song of Solomon 2:15) and thus undermine 
true evangelical faith. "The Mona Lisa is just fine. You have to learn to keep the good things 
from science and the humanities and toss out the rest, even if that means jettisoning the majority 
of what you learned prior to becoming a Christian." Many modern ideologies were no more 
compatible with the Christian faith than sacrificing one's children as burnt offerings to Molech or 
Lucifer were. Marxism, materialism, Darwinism, and communism were examples of vile, Satan- 
inspired doctrines that ran contrary to the Christian Worldview—even if one could find truth in, 
say, ten percent of what protagonists of such philosophies taught. It is important to be well-read, 
but it is also important to be discerning and judge what one reads according to what God's word 
says. In biblical terminology, Leonardo must learn to "buy the truth, and do not sell it, also 
wisdom and instruction and understanding" (Proverbs 23:23), remembering that "the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of knowledge" (Proverbs 1:7). 


Materialism says that there is nothing —neither God nor immortal souls—besides matter in the 
universe. Leonardo could not save that doctrine by affirming that all matter was "God" and held 
together by His love, when the Bible teaches that the eternal God preexisted matter and spoke it 
into existence (Genesis 1:1), holding it together by His power and for His service (Colossians 
1:15-17; Hebrews 1:1-2). Both God and souls exist in a spiritual, non-material realm. Rights to 
private property, liberty, and life are also biblical concepts that make communism and Marxism 
impossible to accept or bear. There is simply no way to mix such vile ideas with the pureness of 
God's precious revealed truth. Poor Leonardo must have grown a little weary from always having 
John bash his pet peeves, yet he continued to come back for more. Perhaps God truly did plan to 
save Leonardo and John was the instrument He was going to use to bring about a change in 
Leonardo's thinking. No one was born knowing the Christian Worldview after all. John taught 
Leonardo why knowledge of history, economics, philosophy, geography, literature, and other 
disciplines was essential to correctly understand or at least not misinterpret the Bible (as 
Pentecostals often did). He showed Leonardo the chronology of Bible books, with Job being the 
oldest, containing references to men living with dinosaurs that did not live past the Flood of 
Genesis 7:17. He showed where the psalms, proverbs and wisdom literature, and prophets fit into 
the historical narrative set forth from 1 Samuel to Esther, and where the epistles fit into Acts, as 
well as the dates of books and intended audience for the writers of the four gospels, with Mark 
being the Apostle Peter's secretary and Luke (who also wrote Acts) being the Apostle Paul's. He 
gave him an overview of the fact of progressive revelation in the Old Testament period, fulfilled 
prophecy in Christ, the marvel of inspiration with a common thread woven through two 
millennia of Scripture writing, and even textual criticism of extant Greek manuscripts. He 
pointed out the need to know the original languages of Koine Greek and Hebrew (and Aramaic if 
possible) to properly read and interpret the Bible rather than relying on translations of God's 
word into Spanish or English. All told, the seminary class took up the entire morning until 
Miami, who had missed out on most of a conversation that he would have largely enjoyed, 
served their traditional, shared lunch. 


John only managed to play chess once, beating Rubén while Johnny looked on, before heading 
back to his cell and bed waiting for him with a sheet-less mattress. Only his slippers had dried 
during the day, as Miami got a late start on his wash, leaving his damp bedclothes still hanging at 
2 p.m. He also did not have much detergent and was hoping Pamela would get some through the 


encomienda gestapo the next day. But the bigger news of the early afternoon came when Kens 
announced that he had requested and received Cisternas' permission to move into John and 
Rubén's cell. He was living with three others (Patricio, Nico, and Che) and it was too crowded. 
He was willing to suffer with the slightly inclined bed below the chunk of plastic protecting him 
from the wastewater leak above John that Alfonso had had to endure. He also said that he was 
looking forward to living with John to improve his own walk with Christ, which John doubted he 
had in the first place, and said that he did not smoke, use drugs, or watch pornography. He did 
like to talk about all his tattoos, however, which covered his forearms (including one tattoo 
consisting of a bunch of triangles waiting to be finished) and one on his chest. He also would 
help with cleaning the cell and peeling fruit for dessert, even if the (hopefully former) robber did 
not provide much in terms of cell resources. Although John did not like the crowding, what could 
either he or Rubén say? They were all prisoners. Perhaps God would be opening up another 
opportunity for ministry, even making Kens godlier. If so, that was just fine by John, whose 
watch band pin snapped in half as he was putting his backpack back into his cell. Luckily, Carlos 
(the pedophile) had a spare pin and installed it for a token fee, left up to John's discretion (2,000 
pesos). After a day that literally was so dull that there was nothing to write about, other than John 
and Pamela talking in mediocre Italian to their new friend Dolly (Bob's sister-inlaw) in Pescara 
(across from Rome) for an hour, this day ended up being full of the unexpected, mixed with the 
usual caprice, disappointment, and uncertainty that marked prison life. 


No change in the number of reos was seen in the next day's lineup, but Pamela had a much easier 
time getting supply sacks in through the less-scrutinized, shorter encomienda line—laundry 
detergent and BBQ sauce included. She was so frazzled, for whatever reason, not the least of 
which being the long absence of her beloved husband, that she forgot to pack the lettuce and 
celery she had trimmed and washed, the cream cheese, and the book John requested: Julian 
Simon's The State of Humanity. Well, she did mistakenly bring him Ludwig von Mises', Human 
Action instead, not too far off for a non-native speaker of English looking for a big English- 
language book dealing with humans. Human Action was one of John's favorite books and he had 
read it, studied it during graduate school, and often consulted it afterwards. Besides giving 
Miami, Leonardo, and some others Bible teaching, he would now also give them a dose of 
Misesian free-market economics (libertarian) doctrine. 


Kens also brought in a lot of food, including a roasted chicken to go with that night's Papa John's 
pizza and more avocado and peeled tomatoes on top of what Pamela brought, so that John could 
make a lot of guacamole. Miami and Luis had brought the lemon, onion, and even more 
tomatoes to make the dish. As an appetizer, John prepared a surprisingly delicious plate of 
banana slices topped with peanut butter and large Saltine-equivalent crackers topped with cream 
cheese and a big drop of blackberry jam. Kens and Rubén could not stop exulting in such a 
gourmet snack that was completely foreign to Chilean palates. With that delicious treat it was 
easier to ignore the loud door banging and yelling going on in adjacent módulos. 


The rest of the day was pretty standard. Alan preached and several listened. Book-less John beat 
him in chess once, and Rubén and Camilo twice apiece, then went and did twenty-eight 
repetitions on the bench press with slightly more weight (according to Camilo). While Miami 
tended to his quickly drying laundry, Camilo saw John reading his study Bible's introduction to 
the Song of Solomon while sitting against the wall near the bathroom and inquired what religion 
he held. Baptists always like people who ask them that and similar questions, and John spent a 


half hour explaining the way of salvation to Camilo, who said he had invented his own religion 
and that he believed in God. Obviously, he respected John from his chess encounters and was 
curious to learn why evangelical religion was of interest to him. Sin, falling short of God's 
standards, redemption, forgiveness, repentance, eternal life, and living according to God's 
principles and institutions instead of fornicating, stealing, lying, and practicing other sins were 
topics of conversation. He left Camilo with some Bible and Gospel information to chew on. 
Perhaps the conversation would continue as Camilo thought about how much he had been 
offending his Creator, who was angry with him every day (Psalm 7:11) yet was lovingly offering 
him the free gift of salvation. Camilo said that he had never heard the Gospel before. John also 
disabused Camilo of some Roman Catholic ideas he had observed and rejected regarding infant 
baptism, noting that Baptists do not baptize infants, only professing believers. He was obviously 
puzzled by a brand of Christianity that he had never heard of before. 


Miami, on the other hand, was rarely puzzled about anything—so long as he had enough 
clothespins, Clorox, and detergent. He was always eager to listen and learn new things and his 
only complaint was that some of the engineering, physics, and other knowledge he had taught 
John was not found in the pages of Bearing the Cross. Charlie Brown reminded him that some 
was indeed included and figured that Snoopy was exaggerating his case a bit—especially since 
hearing how frequency modulation (FM radio) differed from amplitude modulation (AM radio) 
was boring to most readers. They probably wouldn't even care to know that Miami's dogs 
sometimes licked the ripe avocado right out of its skin while hanging on the tree, leaving the pit 
on the ground. Most people don't care about which switches are hit or which levers are pulled so 
long as the airplane's pilots get them to their destination safely. In other words, even if John 
found Miami's knowledge to be interesting, Miami simply wasn't about to compete in the 
international market for luncheon speakers or storytellers. He needed to just fly the plane and let 
John recruit the stewards and entertain the passengers. That said, Miami and John did have a 
good conversation about Chile's dire political situation and possible coming military intervention 
to again save the country from communist ideological nonsense, along with an analysis of how 
voters had been abandoning traditional parties in favor of independent candidates (most of whom 
were still leftists). They also had been electing younger people, sending older, multiple-term 
politicians packing. Times were changing. A member of the communist party named Jadue 
actually won the mayoral race in Renca (central Santiago). John's famous libertarian friend 
Hermógenes, spokesman for the former military government, stated the day before that the 
elected constitutional constituents were largely so ignorant of constitutional law that they would 
never get past arguing and screaming at each other to actually create a new Carta Magna. In the 
ensuing chaos a few years down the road, the military would again step in to restore order, free 
markets, and put Chile back on the road to prosperity. John and Miami hoped he was right. 


While most reos went about their normal routines on Sunday, John's was almost exclusively 
religious. He based his short sermon on Song of Solomon 2:15, "the little foxes that spoil the 
vines," 1 Corinthians 15:33, "evil company corrupts good habits," and Jeremiah 15:9, "if you 
take out the precious from the vile, you shall be as My mouth." He offered his hearers the Gospel 
and urged them not to live a corrupt life where "little" sins and bad companions will lead them to 
hell. After that, he spent most of the day talking to Leonardo about church history and Baptist 
distinctives, the Christian longing to end earthly suffering by receiving their resurrected bodies, 
and why suicide is wrong. Moreover, serious, committed Christians are called not only to believe 
in Christ but to suffer for His sake (Philippians 1:29, 2 Timothy 3:12) and they—along with all 


creation—look forward to the resurrection of the just and re-creation of the world without sin 
and death (Romans 8:9-23). In the meantime, Christians are to live out their lives obeying God, 
even in trying circumstances. John also explained some of the contents of John Bunyan's famous 
allegory The Pilgrim's Progress and mentioned Foxe's Book of Martyrs—neither of which 
Leonardo had ever heard of. Finally, they talked about the exclusivity of Christ's work. Leonardo 
liked universalism much more, and his ears perked up when John mentioned the Arminian 
beliefs of John Wesley and Charles Finney, but John gave him some Bible evidence to the 
contrary. When God chose Abel, Noah, Abraham, and Israel, He excluded all others. The same is 
true about Jesus, who came for His "sheep" (John 10:11,15), not the "goats" (Matthew 25:32- 
33,41), and Paul who wanted to go further into Asia but was precluded from doing so by the 
Holy Spirit, who favored people in Europe to the exclusion of those living deeper in Asia (Acts 
16:6-10). John said he would continue to pray for Leonardo, continuing their conversation the 
following Sunday. Carlos (the elder) mentioned, and Miami and Pamela concurred, that two of 
the leading elected constitutional constituents—Communist Party Mayor of Recoleta 
(northcentral Santiago), Oscar Daniel Jadue, and his hard-Left pal, writer Jorge Baradit Morales, 
author of Secret History of Chile—had declared that they had communicated with seventy others 
among their ranks about staging a small revolt. Chilean actor Alberto Herrera (31), also elected 
to that role and spokesman for the "People's List" coalition comprised of the violent street 
protestors, like those who torched the Santiago Metro, grocery stores, and assailed John in 
Refiaca in late 2019, affirmed the demand. The overall block of hard-leftists would be refusing to 
meet with the other 155 constituents until everyone detained during the social protests of 2019- 
2020 was released from jail—presumably including John. It would be remarkable and ironic if 
the efforts of communists got him pardoned. Nevertheless, John had no confidence that the state 
would benefit him in any way— other than if its actors were directly moved by God to do so. He 
explained to his hearers, "The state harms the majority to benefit the few. It exists for this 
purpose rather than promoting the public interest. It dominates others not only economically but 
also in the unprecedented destruction of life. Nothing in history has been more lethal than the 
state. Also, for some Baptists like me, the state is one of two important henchmen or minions of 
Satan. It is used to attack the righteous and persecute Christians, as well as to bring God's 
judgment on nations. While God always sets its limits, the state is cruel and steals rapaciously as 
a destructive agent of coercion. We cannot rely on its public policies to increase our quality of 
life. Indeed, the opposite occurring is more likely." Consequently, John's hope for deliverance 
from prison was ultimately in God rather than men, or the state in particular. He concluded his 
day with his usual participation in the Historic Baptists Zoomcast. 


The next morning, John preached on "rocks," namely hiding from the coming wrath of God in 
them (Isaiah 2:10-12) and Jesus Christ being another Rock that provides salvation from that 
wrath (1 Corinthians 10:2-4). Some older guy named Pastor Tito made a very rude intrusion 
during the preaching, loudly talking to people standing in line with John, ignoring the preaching, 
and disrespecting the word of God. John was quite irritated by the Pentecostal pastor, who had 
been preaching in the prison for thirty years, and who was warmly greeted by Rubén, Moroni, 
Alexis, and Alan. John felt sorry for anyone who had been trained by Tito. Speaking of bad 
manners, robber Kens had a problem with taking or using things without asking permission. He 
took one of John's cell phone chips and put it in his phone the night before, and the next day he 
co-opted John's cell phone charger by taking it out of John's "secret" box during patio time (Kens 
having asked permission to go up to the cell) without asking—even after John had asked Kens 
not to keep using the charger that morning. Of course, Kens had been drinking amply from all 


the drinks that John had bought and had been eating John's food, too, which was fine by John 
(Kens also contributed food). However, when the kiosk ran out of drinks and Kens' consumption 
had left John's supply critically low, John had to let his cellmates know he could not share drinks 
at the moment lest he run out of liquids. That problem could have been averted if Kens had 
bought some drinks himself, but he did not do so. John inquired on Kens' behalf with the mozos 
about getting a new charger plug, and Anibal found one for 7,000 pesos, and Kens was going to 
transfer funds electronically through Sergio (Chuncoco). John hoped he would not be left 
holding the bag. The whole situation was irritating, and Rubén said that he, too, had faced similar 
problems with Kens regarding use of his cell phone charger and buying him a new cable. Kens, 
who seemed to walk quite disorderly and had a ton of marital woes on account of his choice to 
become a criminal, obviously had few manners and little concept of private property rights 
either. John planned to teach the thief a bit about them. 


Salas eventually showed up to be in charge of 118 that day, and finally took John to the social 
assistant hallway in order to turn in the form requesting conducta workshops that he had filled 
out the week before. John had the gendarme woman sign the document as received. Afterwards, 
Salas tried taking John over to see Major Toledo. She was on vacation, Salas found out, so the 
hopeful meeting was postponed until Thursday when Salas would be back at work. Besides re- 
reading segments of Human Action, John gave Miami and Rubén a lecture about the 
impossibility of removing inequality in the things that really mattered to people, destroying the 
Marxist concept by showing that money was not an end to be equalized and that it was absurd to 
say that things like beauty, sex, and romance could be equalized across disparate people. 
Bureaucrats were not up to the task of defining optimal or correct quantities, nor paying for 
modifications or monitoring results. Other than that chat, the day was pretty lackluster. John won 
eight games of chess, four from Rubén and four from Alan. Miami had lots of laundry to do and 
added little more to his day's monotony than sharing John's lunch and talking about economics. 
Ismael was off working most days in the infirmary for a few hours. Camilo and Alexis had little 
to say to John during the day besides small talk. Pamela and John continued to muse about the 
pending doom looming over Chile with the recent communist and hard-left incursions, thankful 
that that had another country to move to, and worried what Valentin, Obed, and other friends and 
their families would do. John's erstwhile and perhaps cowardly libertarian acquaintance and 
client Axel Kaiser—who had completely ignored John since being imprisoned—sent out a video 
providing some glimmer of hope. The couple continued to wonder if John would be freed along 
with the communist and leftist rascals who destroyed so much of Chile in 2019-2020— 
numbering 700 according to Alberto Herrera. That talk was still a hot topic of conversation in 
Chile. Maybe lawyer Luis would shed some further light on the matter, along with progress 
made on CET and Italian options, when he came to visit during the week. 

Disorderly Kens forgot to clean the oven for the second day in a row. Yet, he let John and Rubén 
know just how happy he'd been with his new cellmate situation. At least he only smoked a little 
bit—and only in the dining hall rather than the cell. He said that wanted to reform his life that 
had been marked by so much theft and violence. He had purchased an expensive apartment under 
his wife's name in the best part of the middle-class Gómez Carreño (Castilla) section of Viña del 
Mar along with several chunks of land under his name in the south-central Chilean farm belt, 
halfway to Concepcidn—mostly financed by the young man's robberies. He always worked, too, 
in construction or some small businesses in order to have enough legitimate income to avert 
attention to his lifestyle supported by his other, highincome-producing activities. Even though 
his marriage was now hurting, crime had paid for him—economically speaking. John suggested 


marriage counseling to help get things back on track for him and his wife, but he showed no 
interest and said his wife, the mother of his four children, would have no interest either. Still, he 
stood with John and the others nearly every day for the morning preaching. John had selected 1 
Corinthians 10:1-12 to point out the sins of Israel while under Moses were to be used as 
examples for Christians of things not to do, with repentance and believing the Gospel as the first 
step towards living rightly. 


The rest of the day was mundane, with the same, usual activities for everyone. John and Miami 
struck up conversations about how the military might intervene again to save Chile, the 
importance of Christian institutions in Western Civilization for the family, business, and 
absorbing immigrants, how radical feminism had adversely affected Chile, how a similar 
percentage of people vaccinated against Covid-19 were getting sick and dying from the disease 
(as was found in Dallas, Texas), and why world overpopulation was a myth—even in India and 
China. Alexis and Rubén tried to chime in on the last two topics a bit, but both lacked the 
education and intellectual firepower to either understand the issues at hand or make relevant 
contributions—especially Alexis whose academic knowledge was limited to a cursory 
understanding of the Bible. John said to Miami that they would continue the conversation about 
the human mind being "the ultimate resource" and debunk Malthusian overpopulation myths the 
following day. In the meantime, Miami was proofreading Leónidas and Valentin's translation of 
John's book, Suffering Unjustly, which John had been correcting between naps and writing 
Bearing the Cross. At least bottled drinks had finally arrived at the prison kiosks. After 
yesterday's scare, John had tipped Luis (ranchero) to run around and get him any bubbly water, 
Pepsi, or Fanta he could find. He wasn't going to be caught without something to drink besides 
boiled rat-tainted water again. Later on, Sergio (Chuncoco) was also able to get John some juice 
and flavored water, too. All told, John spent 11,000 pesos (USD 15) on liquids that day. Kens 
spent none. Outside, the conversation had a more serious tone. Many of his English-speaking 
friends were talking about options for leaving the country in light of the communist and leftist 
insurgency going on. The only good news was the push-back going on against green Covid-19 
passports and mandatory vaccinations in order to travel between Chilean regions. President 
Piñera might not get his way after all. Chile did, however, sign some worrisome Covid-19 
electronic passport accord with Argentina, Uruguay, Suriname, Paraguay, and Colombia. John 
and Pamela were also trying to get some (30%) of their private social security account money out 
before the leftist Congress nationalized their accounts and stole the funds. 


Castro was back from vacation and John finished up his series of sermonettes about Christ being 
the Rock with 1 Peter 2:4-8 and Acts 13:48. Patricio (from 118A) remarked that he had still not 
seen his CET contact who could help John, who was growing more jaded with the plan with each 
passing day. The rest of the day was filled with conversation and little time for reading, and no 
chess. Rubén was toying with Kens and Patricio's conflicting stories about their crime. John 
could not figure out why one or both of them would lie to other prisoners about what really 
happened since none of them would ever be called to testify. Patricio insisted he only received 
50,000 pesos to be the driver and that he was coerced at gunpoint to drive. Kens said that he 
received 4.5 million pesos and knew exactly what was going on, voluntarily participating. Some 
other facts were revealed. Kens said he had been in jail for five years in Iquique thirteen years 
earlier, but that stay was so long ago (over a decade) that it would not be counted against him in 
his current case. His hidden life of crime, nonetheless, began as a teenager. He also revealed how 
he would masquerade as a police officer and break into drug dealers’ lairs, yelling "police" with 


his gun pointed. He rarely was caught over the last two decades, and his current fiasco was due 
to not knowing Patricio prior, and the conflicting testimony that each of the three men had given 
to the police. Some reos were smarter in how they handled their crimes. Carlos (the elder) had 
joined the usual Friday lunch group that week and was talking about how men would throw 
packages (with reos' initials written on them) over the prison walls in Santiago (No. 1) and 
Colina prisons. Those walls were nearer to local neighborhood streets than in Valparaiso, making 
such deliveries possible, whereas they never occurred in Valparaiso. Men outside would take 
orders for food, cell phones, small electronic equipment or chips and SIM cards, drugs, and 
anything else that could be thrown like a baseball, then they would quickly throw ten packages 
of merchandise over the walls between the guard towers—with the guards ignoring them— 
before skedaddling out of there lest anyone catch them. The "outfielders" could make more 
money in ten minutes throwing to "home plate" than most Chilean men make in a day. John was 
amused by the entrepreneurial spirit and innovation to supply goods to prisoners. Carlos said the 
same group of throwers had been working since 2014. Of course, inside the prison, those who 
received the thrown-in packages were careful to deliver them to their rightful owners in order to 
avoid reprisals. In some prison areas with slits instead of windows, the machucados would use 
tools created from PVC to grab packages thrown to the slits and then haul them in. Later, while 
walking with John, newly arrived and somewhat now unhappy Mauricio revealed that he was 
being transferred to Santiago (No. 1) because a former gendarme was not permitted to be jailed 
at a penitentiary where he previously worked, in his case either Valparaiso or Quillota. Thus 
ended another day in cana. 


Chapter XIII 
Let Us Watch and Be Sober 


John had either the best lawyer or the worst one. Luis postponed his planned visit to the 
Valparaiso penitentiary until the following week (Tuesday or Wednesday), and would not give 
him any details about whom he had contacted or what he had learned or planned as a strategy in 
John's case. John had informed Luis that the gendarme technical council was meeting that week 
to decide about his interest in going to a CET, and that he had just reapplied to go to von Moltke 
CET in case his prior application was denied at said meeting. All Luis would tell John was that 
he would give him a full report when he saw him in person. He asked for prayer and told John to 
have faith. That response was, of course, frustrating for John and Pamela, who at least wanted to 
know the probabilities about their future. Indeed, they would pray for him and maintain the faith, 
but it would have also been nice to know whether they should be looking into an international 
move and having to sell their property, with John looking to start work, and carry on his teaching 
with Historic Baptists and political activism from Italy, or if John would likely be moved to a 
CET and the couple would stay in Chile for the foreseeable future. The uncertainty and anxiety, 
not to mention the monotony, was annoying. They were not the only ones awaiting the unfolding 
of Providence. Dozens of prayerful Evangelicals and dozens more Libertarians and rightists were 
more than just curious to find out what would become of John and how might fit into Chile's 
future—or Italy's future for that matter. Either way, greater freedom for John and wider 
opportunities to work and promote Bearing the Cross and Suffering Unjustly were running high 
in people's expectations. Getting John medical and dental care was also high up on the list. 


At least things in 118 had been plodding along without incident, with only a handful of people 
out on the patio. John enjoyed rereading sections of Human Action and his chess record reached 
1,900-165-46, after wins over Rubén and Alan. John and Alexis got to know newcomer Marcelo 
(40), a short, slightly pudgy, flat-faced man who was consigned to push around a meter-high 
bottle of oxygen, the contents of which were connected by clear tubes running to his nostrils. He 
had good lungs, but some sort of bronchial obstruction impeded his breathing. He was married 
with children, convicted of a crime he refused to discuss (which likely meant he was a rapist or 
pedophile), and mentioned his interest in hearing the morning preaching. He said he was a 
Christian who attended an Assembly of God church. After Miami finished washing and hanging 
clothes out to dry, he spoke with John, Alexis, and Rubén about the strange phenomenon of 
spoons sticking magnetically to the spot where some people had received Covid-19 vaccinations. 
While the spoon did not stick to Alexis, just as it had not to Valentin's son, it did stick to John's 
friend Jano's mother—just like the elderly Chilean man in the video being circulated on social 
media. Miami had no immediate explanation other than that magnetism was everywhere on 
earth, and that the flight engineer would be studying the video and coming up with a more 
complete reason. Before he took off to cook lunch for the sycophants, John drew him a graph to 
explain why Malthus was mistaken and how human creativity and innovation had brought about 
massive reductions in poverty and world hunger. There was plenty of open space in the world for 
a growing population to expand, too. John shared some of the work of Professor Julian Simon, 
who bolstered that optimistic view of things over against widespread leftist and radical ecology 
errors, and who was also famous for consulting with airlines about how to use the overbooking 
of flights followed by in-terminal auctions to fill planes and maximize profits. 


Upon returning to his cell, Kens greeted John by pointing out that he had cleaned both the 
shower stall and the little oven. John was impressed. Then Ismael called John next door to give 
him a free haircut (as part of his good works outlay for the Lord). Rubén was being especially 
cheerful and helpful, too, even wiping up some water that had spilled onto the floor after John 
poured some from a bucket over his head to get rid of hair tailings. John's food preparation was 
paying off with peace dividends at that moment, and his pastoral role and chess camaraderie also 
seemed to be helping his living conditions. There was harmony in their cell at least, and Kens 
finally came to the conclusion that John was innocent before God since he had acted in self- 
defense. After hearing and pondering the facts of John's case, he—like most prisoners and guards 
—could not figure out why John was in prison in the first place. He still had a lot to learn about 
politics and communists. John settled into his cozy, uncomfortable bunk to write and study 
Italian before dinnertime, knowing that God had a higher purpose in all that had befallen him and 
now just had to be patient to find out the full denouement and final ending. His supporters had to 
do the same, as did ever-patient Miami, who had earlier shown John just how whitely clean the 
daily soakings in Clorox (over three or four years) had gotten his hands. 


Miami was not the only one dealing with cleaning dirty hands now and then. Kens had really 
been a violent, habitual criminal, although his wife, Fernanda, and their four children never knew 
it until the police came and recovered a large stash of drugs and expensive electronic equipment 
he had stolen, plus several unregistered and illegal firearms. Interestingly, Kens never went after 
sanos, that is, normal people (non-criminals). Like Camilo, he aimed for drug dealers. He had 
acquired an illegal bullet-proof vest, Glock and Beretta pistols, a fully automatic mini Uzi, and 
some rifles. Drug traffickers were armed, too, making the danger quite high for his chosen 
"profession." During his last job, which landed him, Patricio (Uber), and another guy in jail (plus 
that guy's girlfriend Alison—who foolishly got into the getaway car—in home arrest), with the 
group facing a combined total of twenty years for armed robbery with violence, each of the three 
men got his cut of 4.5 million pesos (USD 6,000) in cash. That payout included Patricio, who 
had lied to Rubén when he said that he only got one million. Moreover, there was another 85 
million pesos in drugs and electronics goods that were to be sold and divided up. Had Kens not 
cracked the drug trafficker's head open with the butt of his pistol after he had tied him up, the 
sentence would have been lighter. It is important to note that Kens normally did not have drugs 
stashed at home either—which he planned to sell wholesale to another trafficker after the 
weekend. Consequently, the gang of three would be charged with dealing drugs, too. He said that 
he normally fenced the drugs quickly and then went back to the same buyer and held him up to 
get the drugs back along with whatever cash he had. He loved to milk drug dealers. Indeed, he 
was the head of a "Christian" (Pentecostal) family and would never get involved with drugs. 


Accordingly, Kens, who pronounced armas (guns) as almas (souls), was never interested in 
trading or dealing drugs. He just wanted to screw over drug dealers since they were bad people, 
and for his efforts make significant profits. Indeed, his last job would have netted lots of loot had 
the crime not been reported to the police. Now it was going to cost him at least four years of his 
life—and maybe many more. Patricio could hope for no less than three years and the other guy, 
Panamena, would get at least ten years since he (unlike the other two) already had a criminal 
record. Repeat offenders always got stiffer sentences. John inquired, "Where do you get your 
guns and ammunition, Kens?" He said that gendarmes and cops (carabineros)—mainly from 
Santiago—sold him guns and ammunition on the black market, charging up to 90,000 pesos 
(USD 135) for a box of fifty rounds of 9mm rounds that John paid less than a third for at his 


Chilean gun club (and, notably, for which Americans paid less than half of that club price). 
Moreover, there was often a minimum purchase quantity required (like eight boxes). John was 
surprised to hear that gendarmes had found a market for other illicit goods in addition to the 
market for goods they enjoyed among the prisoners. Some of them served criminals both inside 
and outside of prison. Kens had the same ammo providers (and some others) supplying him 
weapons, and knew craftsmen who could convert a Glock that only shot blanks into a real pistol. 
John wondered, "How could Kens' wife not have suspected something was going on when, at age 
thirty-four, a carpenter and small business worker had a 200-million-peso apartment, five large 
parcels of land south of Talca near Linares (four hours south of Santiago), and enough monthly 
cash to pay for a maid and five years of his wife's private university study, culminating in her 
earning an accounting degree?" 


Speaking of mysteries, Miami had thought that he had solved the mystery of spoons sticking to 
where some people had received their Covid-19 vaccines. Either the spoon was plastic made to 
look like metal or someone-notgrounded had rubbed the spoon against a cloth long enough to 
accumulate a significant buildup of static electricity. Trouble was, John—wearing sneakers and 
sitting in a plastic chair without touching any walls—could not get the spoon he rubbed against a 
washrag for a minute or two to stick to Miami's arm. It was simply too heavy. It could not have 
been a plastic spoon either since the one in the video stuck only on the vaccine site rather than 
other areas of the arm. Then Miami postulated that some sticky residue from the BandAid placed 
over the injection site was still present two or three months later, holding up the spoon. But John 
said that was too far-fetched. The flight engineer had to come up with a better explanation. 


John had preached about Jesus Christ being the cornerstone from Luke 20:9-18 and Ephesians 
2:13-20, calling on men to humble themselves by falling on that Rock, repenting and believing, 
lest it fall on each one of them and "grind him to powder" in eternal hell. Few seemed to pay 
attention. Alexis, Alan, and Kens stood with John—often saying "Amen!"—while Mauricio 
listened from afar and Ismael winked as he left the patio to go to do his (unpaid) slave-laboring. 
Mauricio later said he would like to have been assigned to 103, where so many Christians were 
housed. John and Alexis both warned him that the faithfulness of that módulo was greatly 
exaggerated. Those two also inquired of Cisternas regarding the CET applications they had 
submitted the day before and were told that, after others had turned theirs in, all applications for 
CET or benefits would be sent up together the following day. Cisternas and Salas picked John's 
brain a bit about why he would have left a good country like the United States to live in a 
communist-ridden country like Chile. They could not wait to move to a place like Miami or 
Australia to avoid communist rule. John said that Chile was far better in the mid-1990s when he 
studied it as an option, arriving in March 1996— just six years after Pinochet had stepped down. 
Furthermore, it had been a good country for well over twenty years since then. Yet, he admitted 
that he would now likely jump at the opportunity to go to Italy as a free man, and let the ship of 
Chile sink without him aboard. 


John delivered candy to one-lower-toothed Delfin, who was gumming an apple (mostly) on the 
patio. He then read in the sunshine and did his mediocre weight-lifting routine. After lunch, Juan 
Manuel (from 118A/B) appeared in order to enlist John's help in completing his English 
homework assignment, without which he would have been unlikely to make parole. (He knew no 
English whatsoever.) With Miami's prodding, John did so—in under five minutes. Goodwill 
points mattered in prison. Chess, however, was not so easy for John that day. He won only once 


then lost one game to Rubén (due to a silly error that cost him a rook) and another to Johnny who 
beat him fair and square in a close game. John should have read more Human Action instead of 
playing. However, conversation in the dining hall was quite interesting. Francisco (40), a 
gendarme paramedic for twenty-one years, emerged from his quarantine in cell number 10, and 
was talking to Rubén and John (an admitted distraction during the chess match). He had just 
embarked on being a correo in the Quillota penitentiary, bringing in packages for a machucado. 
It was his first job, and he was paid 180,000 pesos. However, he—foolishly—did not inspect a 
package that contained 116 grams of marijuana, 10 grams of cocaine, and 2 grams of crack prior 
to being screened. Now he was stuck in prison and would be forced to take his pension. Like the 
lawyer caught bringing drugs into the Valparaiso penitentiary the day before, Francisco had lost 
his job. Those two events showed that there was at least a small percentage of drugs brought into 
the region's prisons by lawyers or prison employees other than the guards. 


Luis Torres sent Bob a message that was, in turn, forwarded to John. He said that John should 
not be so anxious, and that he was working on his legal and gendarmeria filings. He would come 
to see him on Thursday or Friday, implying another two-day delay. John could not fathom what 
Luis could have meant by saying a prisoner should not be anxious to get out of jail (or go to a 
CET) when given the possibility to do so. Did he somehow think prison was a pleasant holding 
tank where everyone was chipper and gleeful? At least Castro had not been a pest lately, and 
John's new cellmates Rubén and Kens turned out to be quite respectful and relatively easy to live 
with. Indeed, the pair of them got on so well with each other that they both nestled up on Rubén's 
narrow bunk and watched movies off a thumb drive they borrowed—usually from Luis 
(ranchero). The only one John wanted to share his bed with was the narrower and less-hairy 
Pamela. She had just gotten over some new breakouts of her rebellious streak and, turning sweet 
again, had managed to get a new phone chip to him, plus Julian Simon's The State of Humanity, 
in his encomienda sacks. She was a little nervous when a new screener (subbing from the 
statistics office that day) was poking at and prodding everything in the sacks of the women in 
line before her. Fortunately, another, familiar lady gendarme attended to her instead. 


John would be seeing Pamela in just two days; due to quarantine lockdown starting again the 
following Thursday, the gendarmes were kind enough to move visitation up two weeks to 
Monday, May 31°. John had a pile of books to return to Pamela, whom he had not seen in over 
three months, and his old Huawei cell phone in need of repair. In the meantime, like Miami, John 
kept to his daily routines and pastimes. After sweeping Rubén and Alan in five games, chess had 
been challenging with challenger Johnny, who played well, again beating John once—when John 
was six points ahead but made a wrong move wherein his king's unprotected position was 
compromised. John was quite sporting and congratulatory, so much so that he did not care much 
about losing—even when he should have won. It was so nice for him to play with someone at a 
higher level than the typical prisoner. They drew their second game. Back in his cell, before the 
doors were closed, John had time to get some pizza, toilet paper, tea, and celery to Miami, and to 
dazzle Ismael, Luis (ranchero), and his cellmates with peanut butter on bananas and crackers 
topped with Philadelphia cream cheese and a drop of jam. Big-eyed Ismael also got the half-slice 
of pizza he requested. John would have a spectacular Caesar salad to make that evening, with 
egg, walnuts, apples, and ham and cheese swirls. He also had sandwiches to make. He would be 
in the "kitchen" longer than usual, but everyone would be happy in the end. 


After Alexis preached on the five wise and five foolish virgins (Matthew 25:1-13), John spent a 


couple hours in a sunny spot of the patio teaching Leonardo basic theology about the Bible, 
progressive revelation, special vs. general revelation, and particular redemption. He also touched 
on dispensationalism. It was a good Sunday session although Leonardo was having trouble 
assimilating the Christian Worldview. Then Camilo beat John twice in chess and John figured he 
was losing his edge again. With the small talk and jokes around the table, Francisco said that 
there were over 500 inmates where he worked in Quillota prison and, like Valparaiso 
penitentiary, there had been zero Covid-19 deaths. That evening John made delicious guacamole, 
burritos, and the next day's sandwiches. It had been an unusually calm day, especially 
considering that Castro had been in charge. The little man was hanging with six reos on the third 
floor. John had done a fist-touch greeting with all of them—including Castro—on the way back 
to his cell. The Senate was actively debating the pardon legislation that might make John a free 
man. Miami and Leonardo figured that the politicians would exclude anyone who had used a 
firearm when committing their crimes in order to keep John and the carabineros in jail. The 
Chilean Supreme Court and international human rights watchdogs said that the Chilean 
legislature was violating the separation of powers and undermining civil society by letting go 
scot-free bomb throwers, arsonists, dozens of thieves, and gun- or knife-wielding robbers (who 
used intimidation), and four leftists who participated in gun violence or illegal carry—plus drug 
traffickers and those charged with disorderly conduct (a little over 250 in total). They were 
largely a bunch of criminals and looters rather than political prisoners. The same verdict might 
hold true for John, Francisco Campla (the so-called La Dehesa "gunslinger"), and the fifteen or 
so police officers (carabineros) being held—even though most of them had a much stronger 
claim to being political prisoners or excessively sentenced due to political criteria. Still, the left- 
dominated legislature was independent-minded and might well do as it wished anyway. 


Pamela's visit was wonderful, loving, affectionate, Covid-19 mask-less, and felt long overdue. 
John even got his back scratched with sharp fingernails in that hard-toreach upper-middle section 
that had not been reached in months. Remarkably, she arrived only twenty minutes late, too— 
although she forgot one of John's prescriptions. She would thus have to send Uber driver Andrés 
back the next day (alone) in order to deliver John's medications and multivitamins to the 
gendarme service window. With Nectilman in charge of 118 that day and a path to the visitation 
hall largely clear of pacos, John also had no trouble getting her a bag of ten books and his non- 
functional Huawei cell phone to take back out. (That achievement was also remarkable to Miami, 
Kens, and Rubén—much more than Pamela successfully smuggling in 60,000 pesos for John in 
her shoe.) Moreover, John was pleased to see how a gendarme rebuking him for being outside of 
the visitation hall (especially without a mask on) changed his tone and tune once he heard John's 
gringo accent and realized who he was. Someone had swiped John's white plastic stools and he 
was not about to let Pamela sit on the floor. The nice paco then let John get a pair of stools from 
the gymnasium where another módulo was about to have visitation time. He also brought out 
another pair in case some other reo found himself in the same predicament as he did. 
Furthermore, Pamela got to finally meet some men she had heretofore only read about in Bearing 
the Cross: Alexis (with his strongly evangelical son), Leonardo (and his consort whom he 
planned to marry), and oxygen-toting Mauricio (along with his notably evangelical wife). 
Anibal, Ricardo, Jorge, Marcelo, and a bunch of rancheros had visitors. Carlos (the elder)'s was 
prevented from entering due to some identification or registration fluke. Miami, Rubén, Patricio, 
and Kens had no visitors, but were anxious to hear about any news Pamela had and if John had 
enjoyed his time with her. She was finally complementing John's good testimony among the reos 
in 118. Alan was also seen waiting outside the hall but perhaps his visitor never showed up. 


Pamela's main focus for the rest of the day was passing her written examination for level A2 
Italian that evening. One of the couple's building's two sewage pumps had also apparently failed 
and she would have to deal with it in short order. 


John's chess game was still off, losing to Rubén after a mindless mistake. Something was again 
affecting John's mood or concentration and Rubén was happy to take advantage of the weakness. 
Kens thought it happened because John still had Pamela on his mind, and Miami figured his 
mind was bogged down with all his early departure possibilities and wondered (skeptically) 
about what new lawyer Luis Torres was actually doing. It was certainly true that John wanted to 
go home and did not want to leave Pamela again. With a new Covid-19 quarantine lockdown 
likely on the horizon, the next time the couple might see each other could be months away 
(barring, of course, a move to a CET, deportation to Italy, or legislative pardon). Before 
breakfast, Miami was getting a head start on his daily laundry. He and another six or eight reos 
got to hear John preach topically on the dire eternal consequences people who do not visit 
Christians in prison will face (Matthew 25:41-46), along with the requirement Christians have to 
financially support Christian prisoners they know (Hebrews 13:3), before bringing up Christ's 
words in Luke 19:38-44 about the Jews who were not ready to receive Christ at "the time" of 
their "visitation." John made it clear to the reos—and Kens, Alexis, Alan, and Marcelo standing 
near him—that even if they had no one coming to visit them that day, they were being visited by 
Christ right then and there by hearing His word preached to them. They were offered forgiveness 
of sins and eternal life if they obeyed. Otherwise, the same hellfire awaited them that would 
befall those people who did not care for or visit Christian prisoners. Those thoughts probably 
stuck with 118's residents throughout the day. Even Alexis' son David had been apprised of 
John's hardline preaching. At the end of patio time, Necúlman approached John and apologized 
for not continuing his English lessons. He had found no time to study. He also asked John how 
much longer he had to be in jail, to which John asked him if he thought he might be pardoned by 
the now controversial ley indulto. He replied, "No," because someone was hurt by his ricochet. 
He then caught a whiff of reefer and turned his attention to rushing into 118A, and then 118B, to 
find the culprit. Afterwards, he sent all the reos back to their cells early, leaving John and Alexis 
with less than ten minutes of sunshine for the day. 


The following morning, Cisternas —as usual—made short shrift of the morning lineup and John 
preached from Luke 20:34-47, contrasting the "sons of the resurrection" with those merely 
outwardly religious men ("scribes") who will receive "greater condemnation." Many listened, 
including newcomer Marcelo (52), a member of the Chilean Pentecostal Church who transferred 
in to 118 after splitting his sixteen months in jail between 101 and 103. He was due to begin 
working outside and only sleeping at the halfway house over the next six months prior to full 
parole. He participated zealously in the service and afterwards spoke at length with John, Alexis, 
Miami, and Rubén. He had fallen into depression that led him to have a significant enough 
quantity of crushed pills (powder) in his car to be considered a minor drug dealer by the police. 
He had also fallen into smoking crack for several months up till the day of his arrest. Making 
matters worse, the small-framed, wiry man also punched the carabinero who stopped him and 
then decked three other cops who came over to help. As a result, he suffered some abuse at their 
hands afterwards, being cuffed behind his back for twelve hours. Nevertheless, he said that being 
in jail had helped set him straight and his religious sentiment was once again fervent, and his 
lifestyle was now without its previous foibles and flaws. No chess was played that day and John 
got through the introduction to The State of Humanity, a dated but very good book. He also did 


25 plus 24 repetitions on the bench press—with the meager ninety pounds that everyone thought 
was so heavy. Within the context of the small talk and joking with Miami, the others made great 
fun of the fact that Kens and Rubén spent so much time together on Rubén's bunk watching 
movies. John and Pamela got some good conversation time with their friend Dolly in Pescara, 
who was dedicated to helping them learn Italian. Pamela had also talked with Pablo about doing 
an interview regarding why her husband should be pardoned along with the communists and 
other scoundrels, should that course of action be taken by the Chilean Congress. To John's 
chagrin, she failed to get the sewage pump repair underway, however, and did not make it to the 
bank on time—preferring to do housework with her maid. Some of her decisions really irritated 
John. 


Back in the cell, Kens was nice enough to prepare John a tortilla filled with manjar (sweetened, 
condensed milk), but was sad to hear that John did not like manjar. So, he made him one with 
cheese instead. Kens was doing his best to fit in and be friendly. John had bought cheese for the 
past two days and Rubén once the day before that (since Pamela had forgotten to put cheese in 
the encomienda sack). John understood that Kens had no cash to help out with purchases but was 
curious why Rubén was being so stingy. His monthly government pension amount exceeded the 
charity or support that John and Pamela received each month, and Rubén was always happy to 
eat the food that John (or Kens) shared with him. Yet he contributed very little, relatively 
speaking, to the cause. He also seemed to spend less time doing cell chores than the other men. 
He was always polite and congenial, easy to get along with, but seemed to enjoy others doing the 
lion's share of cooking, cleaning, and food purchases. John had no bitterness about that fact, 
although he did feel a bit sorry for Rubén. For John, and perhaps Kens, sharing and doing good 
for others were good works that were commendable before God and made sense—particularly in 
a place where goodwill with others minimized danger. Others certainly did their share of good 
works on John's behalf. Bob was going to call the new lawyer Luis Torres to find out what was 
going on. Upon finishing his near-daily chat with Bob, John glanced over at the remnants of the 
barata (a tiny cockroach-like critter) he had smashed next to the window, near his pillow and 
electrical outlet/light, the night before. It was easy to procrastinate rather than get up off one's 
back, and out from under the covers, to do minor tasks like that. Now that he had a napkin from 
Kens resting on his chest, there was little reason not to clean the dead bug off. 


Carlos (the elder) assured John that his Spanish was better than that of many Chileans he had met 
(or listened to), but John thought Carlos was being too generous with his flattery. Moreover, he 
was quite sure that his Italian was far worse than his Spanish, albeit improving rapidly given the 
possibility that he might have to live in Italy in the near future. Pamela's was improving, too. At 
least they would both end up with a list of accomplishments during the "prison years," including 
learning Italian, and (for John) reading many books (33 and counting), plus writing five others. 
Pamela had also got an informal education in libertarian political philosophy and Baptist 
principles, history, and theology. She had become quite an activist. Plus, John and Pamela both 
liked the sound of being trilingual (John) or bilingual (Pamela). It had a nice ring to it! 
Otherwise, things coasted along in 118— in potpourri fashion. John devastated Rubén in a couple 
games of chess. Carlos (pedophile) offered John, Kens, and Rubén the opportunity to undergo 
the PCR test (but only one of them); all refused. Alan preached and made the mistake of saying 
that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit were one person, instead of one God in three persons 
(trinitarian formula). John corrected him. One of John's fans from 114 greeted him from high 
above, "How are you?" To which he gave his standard reply, "Bad, I am still in prison." (That 


hackneyed saying by then had formed the basis for much kidding around in 118.) Pablo was still 
working to find a way to secure John's release through political channels, one of which involved 
Henry Boys—whom neither John nor Pamela had much confidence, and just hearing his name 
conjured up many misgivings from their prior encounter and dealings with him. They were still 
looking forward to seeing what lawyer Luis Torres had in mind. Sergio (Chuncoco) had been 
approved to go to a preventative prison that doubled as a CET in Cochrane (deep southern, 
remote Chile), which housed only four reos. John and Pamela talked over the possibility of 
applying to go there instead should the von Moltke CET try be further delayed. A lot would 
depend on the information and opinion that Luis Torres would render. Yet, the longer the delay, 
the more John and Pamela began to think that Luis was just another crank who would disappoint 
them. 


Chapter XIV 
He Who Has No Sword, Let Him Sell His Garment and Buy One 


Alexis was once again concerned that he might be booted out of 118 after a suboficial mayor 
came to the módulo, asked him to sign some document, and inquired why he was still in 118 
since he had a bad conducta score. He was fasting and praying that God would let him stay put. 
He was also concerned that tio rico (rich uncle) John would not be taken advantage of by either 
Carlos or Anibal, should Miami succeed in acquiring a full-size toilet to install in his cell. Kens 
said that he wanted to buy food and supplies for the cell despite the fact that Rubén said doing so 
was "optional" and just planned to partake of the good things provided while contributing little. 
John thought that Kens' gesture was nice, even though he was content to be of service and 
generous regardless of what Rubén or others might do. Still, little things often made a big 
difference. A reo could never take for granted little things like using the toilet. He was thus 
pleased that Miami was always able to get the key to the holding cell (formerly the barber room) 
used by the machucados going free the next day. It had a comfortable toilet—a privilege to use 
—that was mercifully free of filth compared to the toilets in the shower area next door. He was 
also thankful for his cell phone communications. That afternoon and evening, he had nice, long 
talks with Pamela (who had made progress with her errands), Italian teacher Dolly (in Pescara), 
his son David (in Kentucky), and friend Bob (in Texas). He was happy since everyone else in the 
modulo looked positively bored. That fact would probably change soon enough. 


It did. John went out into the open bodega and grabbed a four-foot long 3-inch x 3-inch pine 
board. If Moroni was going to push a table into him again and threaten him with a knife, John 
was going to let him have it—even if that meant breaking Moroni's arm or collar bone. He would 
get Cisternas' permission to defend himself first (there was no point in asking Castro, who was in 
charge when the incident happened). Moroni was quick to forget John's kindness to him: giving 
him sandwiches, candy, and so forth. Just like the other day when he went off on Leonardo and 
Cristian, Moroni had a chip on his shoulder when he walked into the dining hall and started 
barking orders at John, who was quietly reading after breakfast. Moroni wanted more space 
between "his" table and the little end table where John rested his arm. The ignorant fool's 
physical aggression was accompanied by yelling and telling John what he had to learn in order to 
behave in a way that made Moroni happy. Kens and Cristian backed John's decision to defend 
himself; Rubén did not like the idea of hitting the sickly man, but (as Kens pointed out)—sick or 
not—he was still able to plunge a knife into John. Miami was Moroni's pal much of the time and 
did not like John's idea, although he did not say much and was likely uncomfortable being put in 
the middle. John told Alexis, "My role as a Christian is to avoid conflict and make peace with all 
men (Romans 12:18), but if Moroni continues to intimidate me, I am going to defend myself." 
Alexis agreed. What else could be done? However, he would have to get Cisternas in the loop 
first thing the following morning. 


John must have still had something running through his subconscious from all that had been 
happening the last few days. He had Rubén beat and still made the wrong move late and lost. 
However, he then took two games from Alan. John had preached a hardcore sermon on Psalm 
119:113-120, which might have stirred up some hatred, envy, and resentment in Moroni. Who 
could say? According to the psalmist, there was no room for double-minded hypocrites in God's 


kingdom. "I hate the double-minded, but I love Your law... You put away all the wicked of the 
earth like dross." Maybe Moroni thought he wasn't so bad before hearing the word preached? 
Miami and others, like John and Rubén, were up in arms, too, about President Piñera caving into 
the Left and authorizing gay marriage. The concept was impossible to reconcile with the Chilean 
constitution and its organic law. The right-wing Independent Democratic Union Party was 
appalled and split off from Piñera. They saw disaster ahead, once communists came to power 
next year, and now wanted full (100%) withdrawals from the private social security (pension) 
funds, in order to avoid complete confiscation of their savings. Relatedly, lawyer Luis Torres 
called to say that political support was growing for legislative pardon for John and his other 
client, Francisco Campla. He was campaigning hard for both men and put the chance of success 
at 50-50—up from 20-80 a couple weeks earlier. If some rightist congressmen would now 
support the pardon effort, Piñera's veto could be overridden. And enough of the senators and 
representatives were now incensed with Pifiera to make it a possibility. Luis said the Supreme 
Court's opposition was irrelevant. Henry Boys had contacted Pamela upon Pablo's urging to try 
to get John's case publicized though doing an interview with some famous activists. Marta, an 
evangelical activist and supporter of John, had already booked Pamela for her small show. So, 
things were moving along. Yet, Chile was in disarray and seemed to be going down fast. But 
who could tell how things might ultimately shake out? 


Early that morning, John let Kens and Rubén know that someone had come into their cell and 
taken three of his Bion3 vitamin pills. He started with exactly the same number of them as 
Hipoglucin 750 and Oltan Amlo 40/5, but was now three short. He took his medication 
religiously and punctiliously, so there was no mistake. Someone had been filching stuff out of 
the cell during the day. Upon returning to their cell, and everyone getting settled in, Castro 
shocked Kens by moving him out and replacing him with Francisco (the paramedic), who had 
been displaced by sycophant, brown-noser Che. The Argentine needed Francisco's solocell to 
complete quarantine in prior to being transferred to the smaller, nicer Limache prison. Kens was 
unhappy— even sad—since he had really grown to like his cellmates and was hoping to continue 
to turn over a spiritual new leaf under John's tutelage. Curiously, not ten minutes passed after 
Francisco had gotten his bed made and stuff put away, when the gendarmes from Santiago (No. 
1) arrived to move him to that prison. He left quickly and John and Rubén found themselves 
alone once again. As the story in 118 had often played out beforehand, terrestrial hell always 
presented prisoners with new danger, disappointment, dashed hopes, uncertainty, and grief. 
Alfonso and many others following the story were glad they were not there. 


Ortiz was subbing for Cisternas in 118 the next morning, so John did not broach the Moroni 
issue with him. As it turned out, Moroni did little more than make an aggressive gesture with his 
hand when he was walking toward John inside the dining room. John ignored him and conflict 
was avoided. Miami, always protective of John, had removed the 3-inch x 3-inch board from the 
dining room and threw it out. He said it was full of bedbugs, but John knew the real reason was 
to protect him from doing something that would likely only result in damaging him. He was 
probably right, but John was not looking for a fight. He simply was not going to be intimidated 
and threatened at knifepoint again by the deteriorated, degenerate drug dealer. Other than John 
losing, surprisingly, two of his five chess matches (to Rubén and Alan), the day was uneventful. 
Rubén set a screen up in the dining hall to watch movies, which John— reading The State of 
Humanity—and most others ignored, at least after breakfast was done. Prior, John had followed 
up on Psalm 119:113 with a New-Testament critique of being double-minded from James 1:8 


and 4:7-9, then offered the Gospel through preaching Isaiah 1:16-18. After the usual Friday 
luncheon, John and Miami spent a long time outlining some important aspects of the multi- 
faceted business plan they had in mind with Bob, which curiously entailed aviation, newfangled 
construction, agriculture, and book promotion all rolled into one—spanning central and deep- 
southern Chile. Rubén and Carlos (the elder) seemed to have a passing interest in what they 
overheard, with the latter reo interjecting occasional comments and hinting that he would be 
available should the firm need a paramedic. The only other noteworthy happening that day was 
the continued pot (or crack) smoke smell that was wafting up from the ranchero's cell below 
John and Rubén after lockup. John could only tolerate so much of it, closing the window in the 
midst of practicing Italian conversation with Pamela and their friend Dolly. Pamela was also 
going to be interviewed by Marta that night, and she and Pablo had likewise planned to use 
Henry Boys to get her an audience with Republican Party Congressman Urrutia, who was 
sponsoring a pardon bill for the military officers under Pinochet that remained imprisoned 
unjustly in Punta Peuco prison. In the midst of all that, she was preparing encomienda for the 
following day. 


Ortiz was still in charge of 118 the next day and told John that he had not been in 118 for such a 
long time, having instead been sent to other parts of the cana, and, like John, he had seen neither 
hide nor hair of Rufo. With Ortiz overseeing distribution, encomienda arrived without a hitch 
shortly after John beat Alan twice in chess—who had earlier preached a sermonette that was very 
hard to follow. Alternatively, it was always easy to trace Pamela's trail on Saturday. She did a 
great job getting John's food and cleaning stuff over to him—only forgetting the mayonnaise that 
week. She had had quite an interview the night before with evangelical lawyer Marta and the 35 
to 55 people listening live and chatting below the video feed. Many participants left very kind 
remarks and other forms of well-wishing for both Pamela and John. No one uttered a negative or 
unkind word. The purpose of her interview was primarily to raise funds for her and John, 
although she did give the hosts and listeners more details about what really happened in the 2019 
Reñaca incident and John's case. She (bolstered by a male co-host) declared just how unjust the 
Chilean justice system is. She also debunked how ridiculous the idea of John being a racist was. 
He was married to a Latina after all, and his biblical principles precluded any racism. Three of 
his children had interracial marriages or courtships. Marta added that she disagreed with John's 
strong support for Haitian immigration—obviously anything but racist. John was portrayed on 
the show as a "fundamentalist Baptist," a preacher with strong biblical principles, who heroically 
defended himself and his property against a horde of criminals who had invaded Reñaca. His 
imprisonment was unjust and too long. John wrote a note of deep appreciation to those who had 
supported him financially and sent it to individuals or groups where he participated. Always 
careful and conservative Miami expressed his concern, upon hearing the interview, that John 
could be mistreated by the gendarmes for his supporters exposing the charade of Chilean justice. 
He wanted John (and others, like Pamela and talk show hosts) to wait until he was out of prison. 
John saw the danger as minimal. He was already sentenced and all the guards he met (Castro 
excepted) were his supporters. Why would they harm him for telling the truth about his unjust 
suffering earned by defending himself? At the end of the day, Miami was more interested in 
getting a fresh half-avocado, celery, paper towels, tea, Clorox, and pizza out of John's 
encomienda sack than he was in critiquing Pamela's interview. There would again be less 
guacamole that week, although John and Rubén did buy four and a half pounds of green 
avocados for a hefty price tag of 10,000 pesos, from a guard (brokered by Chuncoco). Those 
could be eaten in a week to ten days. Rubén wrapped each one in newspaper and stored them ina 


tray atop the bed on which Kens and Alfonso had slept. John prepared a mixed salad that even 
included hard pears and ham and cheese swirls, avocado, celery, tomato, and lettuce. Rubén was 
always amazed by how tasty a gringo's Caesar salad could be! 


Patio time was dominated by movies again. The lateFall weather was a bit colder, and people 
were starting to look for indoor activities. But most were still outside. Camilo had added the 
concrete disks to the barbell and bench pressed the estimated fifty kilograms (110 pounds) ten 
times. John managed to do eight followed by a set of five. At least Moroni was no trouble, even 
while John read a couple chapters, sitting outside in the sunshine. Patricio (from 118A) remarked 
that he had still not seen the gendarme, identified as Cabo Sarrano, who could facilitate John's 
move to a CET. John was not disappointed since he no longer expected Patricio to deliver. The 
big excitement of the day had to do with Covid-19. Sergio (Chuncoco) made a list of names and 
identifying numbers of the fifteen holdouts in 118 who had not been vaccinated, including Kens, 
John, Miami, Rubén, and Luis (Colombian). Each man had to sign the "confession." Instead of 
his signature, John handwrote (in English) "had Covid." Those who were vaccinated would be 
able to leave prison for Sundays- and weekends-home, even during quarantine (which was slated 
to start again in two days), so long as they had obtained a green Covid-19 passport by virtue of 
being vaccinated. They would also receive special treatment inside the prison in terms of 
quarantines or isolations. The reos on the list would not be able to enjoy such things. The policy 
amounted to extortion and once again underscored for John why, short of being pardoned by the 
Congress, being expelled to Italy was a better option than being in either 118 or a CET, where 
parole and other benefits could be cut off in an arbitrary and capricious manner. Pamela had put 
a refrigerator magnet in John's encomienda and John used Rubén's scissors to cut a small piece 
off. It stuck to the upper part of his nose on the surface where the PCR test swabs had reached 
nearly a year before—just like the Argentine woman had shown on a social media video. 
However, it did not stick to Ismael or getawaydriver Marcelo's nose. Why was John's nose 
magnetic? What nanotechnology was on the swabs? 


The next day, Miami —who never had Coronavirus or the PCR test—stuck the magnet fragment 
to his nose, just like John did, as well as to his slightly greasy forehead. That observation 
somewhat debunked John's experiment and now John was looking to get a better explanation. 
The next step was to try different magnets. (Perhaps the lightweight, flat, flexible refrigerator 
variety he had was inadequate.) John also told Cisternas about his renewed problem with 
Moroni, receiving a commitment from Cisternas that he would be vigilant. He understood that 
John was not the aggressor (and that Moroni was a bit looney), and thus John could defend 
himself, but wanted to protect John in every way possible from either violence or disciplinary 
action. Leonardo, for some odd reason, had grown fond of Moroni after spending most of 
Sunday's patio time with him and discussing Moroni's past life as a hiker, mule-runner, quasi- 
naturalist, and a tracker in the Andes. He even thought that he could work with Moroni in some 
business after both men got out of jail. John figured Leonardo had fallen off the deep end. Until 
such time, if ever, the Holy Spirit entered his life, Moroni would amount to nothing more than a 
loser with little to offer anyone. 


John was having his own bout with mental health gyrations, at that point characterized by a 
failing mood and lack of concentration. There were just too many little problems and legal issues 
going on, not to mention ministerial work and the weather turning colder. His irritating argument 
with Alexis about hypertension the day before was followed by Miami not knowing at what 


temperature sea water freezes (-2°C) and why fresh-water ice formed at the north pole. John had 
to send a link to the naval flight engineer after lockup. (Miami thought sea water never froze and 
that ice at the north pole was a result of snowfall.) Furthermore, John played his absolutely worst 
pair of chess games in the last nineteen months against Camilo, losing both after being up by 
three points the first game and ten the second. It was as if chess revealed John's mood change 
and lack of concentration. He started out dominating his opponent and then just folded. It was 
weird for others to watch as well. No one could believe that he lost either game, especially the 
second one. Yet he did. John thought to himself that he had perhaps some lack of patience in 
waiting to get out of 118, unexpressed disappointment, or was simply growing tired of it all. The 
monotony was getting to him, and he needed to be around academics and serious Christians 
again. He was painfully out of his element. Yet, he had to be conscious of the fact that all eyes 
were on him all the time, watching his behavior and hanging on every word. That attention alone 
was taxing. Then again, little things piled up to make things worse—for example the Baptist 
hymnal app (sing along) on his cell phone didn't work. At least he got to spend three hours on the 
Historic Baptists Zoomcast, which helped his mood a lot. The few participants, just like so many 
others, were convinced that God was going to do something special with John in the future and 
that he simply had to wait for His plan to unfold. Pamela said that at least his writing had not 
faltered. Bearing the Cross still drew plenty of attention. His risk-averse supporters, like his 
wife, Miami, Bob, Patricia, and several others, wanted him to play it extra safe—especially when 
commenting in Bearing the Cross on how the gendarmes made extra money. Alternatively, John 
asked himself, "Do extra-careful people change the world?" Being a leader implied taking some 
risk, and all cowards prided themselves on being prudent, cautious, and careful. While those 
qualities seemed laudable, they did not attract a lot of followers willing to be political activists or 
hardcore preachers. "Just why did God make me?,” he wondered. Moreover, his willingness to 
take risks and stick to principles made him attractive, useful, and well-supported while in jail. 


One of the many reasons why God made John was for him to speak to Matias (28) the next day, 
a machucado making windows at the closed CET who, along with the others plying that trade, 
was not allowed to go to work due to the entire Valparaiso penitentiary being placed into 
quarantine. Matias, like so many reos, refused to be Covid-19 vaccinated, considering the 
pandemic to be a scam designed to keep riotous crowds off the streets—or perhaps something 
more sinister. One hundred twenty machucados with Coronavirus were sealed in twenty-nine 
cells for two weeks. No one besides food service (rancho) workers and sick people were allowed 
to go outside 118. Matias sat down next to John, who was reading his Bible out in the sunshine 
near the pesebre. "I don't open up to many people but let me tell you I have done a lot of bad 
things,” he confided. John was unsure if he had heard him preach earlier or not about being stuck 
between "two opinions" (1 Kings 18:21), singling out the state as legislating and promoting evil 
and immorality (Psalm 94:20) on the one hand versus Jesus, who brought "grace and truth" (John 
1:17) on the other hand. The men's conversation had started out discussing science, UFOs, chess, 
mind energy, and John's background, including how he had been losing chess games for lack of 
concentration— which by the way even continued that afternoon with another silly loss to Rubén 
—but then had turned religious. Matias asked John about atheism and if aliens came and started 
the human race. John debunked both those ideas. They talked about what Matias' hope was 
versus John's hope of resurrection, eternal life with plenty, and endless bliss. John also noted the 
marvel of the continuity of the Bible, written over two millennia—with common and consistent 
prophetic and redemptive threads spanning dozens of writers and cultures—and was still the 
bestselling book nearly two thousand years after Christ's ascension. 


The young man, who had been in jail for four of the last five years, was serving an eight-year 
sentence for robbery and shooting a man in self-defense (using disproportionate force). He 
confided that it was really murder but that there were no witnesses other than his victim, who he 
made sure was dead, and thus his made-up self-defense story went unchallenged in court. He 
said the next time he wanted to kill someone, however, which was "easy to do" in Chile, he 
would hire someone "discreetly and indirectly," instead of going through all the trouble of setting 
up the scenario and doing it himself. John inquired, "How much does a hit cost?" Matias replied 
that nowadays Colombians could be hired for just 500,000 pesos (USD 700). Moreover, Matias 
added that he was not eligible for gendarmeria benefits because he had escaped from the smaller 
San Felipe prison (130 kilometers northeast of Valparaiso) and lived free for one of the five 
years he was supposed to have been jailed up to that point. In Chile, prison sentences are not 
increased just because someone escapes, since the Constitution guarantees each person's 
inalienable right to liberty. The recaptured fugitive loses his benefits since his conducta score 
goes to "terrible," but he maintains his legislated right to be paroled—after five years, four 
months (two-thirds of the sentence) in Matias’ case. John thought again about just how unjust 
Chilean justice was when men got away with well-planned, premeditated murder and, along with 
it, were sentenced to just eight years for stealing truckloads of avocados and walnuts or hangars 
full of expensive mining equipment (like Matias did), while John was sentenced to just over six 
years for defending himself, wherein two ricochets off the pavement accidentally hit a radiator 
(supposedly) and anassailant’s thigh. "What a travesty of justice!," he said. Matias did not 
disagree, but noted John had not planned his "crime" well, even allowing himself to be "caught" 
on video, and thus did not get as favorable an outcome. John shared the Gospel with Matias and 
told him that God would forgive him for what he had done since He received even the vilest 
sinners. Matias replied that he had done other bad things, too, but that he did not feel that he was 
"sick" or bad. 


Like a good Baptist, John shared with him that the blood of Christ would cover any quantity of 
sins, but that Matias needed to feel his need for the Savior. Jesus said, "Those who are well have 
no need of a physician, but those who are sick. I did not come to call the righteous but sinners, to 
repentance" (Mark 2:17). Furthermore, he let Matias know that he thought too highly of himself 
—and too little of his sin and hell—to come to Christ at the moment, but that he should 
remember the Gospel should he feel his need for the Savior in the future. They would continue to 
talk, too, so long as they were out on 118's patio together. Matias asked John if he thought his 
being in 118 and speaking to him was ordained by God, and John told him it was. There was a 
purpose behind everything in a Christian's life—doctrine which piqued Matias' curiosity. John 
left him with the loveless, scary, endlessly painful reality of a Christless eternity in hell. The seed 
had been planted. Now Matias would either receive greater damnation for rejecting the good 
news or be goaded by the Holy Spirit to come to Christ in repentance and faith—whether guided 
by John or someone else. Speaking of the hell-bound, Castro had not been a pest that seventh day 
of June, and John's seemingly aloof leftist lawyer Luis Torres had still not returned to talk with 
him. A bit more on the side of the angels, Miami had been so busy doing laundry and playing 
poker that he hardly spoke to John—other than to disagree with John's thinking that he was a 
"weak" man. John stated that that reality had been seen in his recent lame chess losses, spurred 
by a down mood impelled by lots of little problems and pressures, which Miami considered 
diminutive. Those two and Alexis shared John's lunch right after he bench pressed the fifty 
kilograms ten, seven, and five times. Matias could not manage even half that count, making 
John's meager output look impressive. Camilo showed off by doing twenty repetitions, receiving 


John's congratulations. John was not competing with Camilo. He was just happy that he was 
improving his number of repetitions and that his left shoulder hurt less after doing the exercise. 
His growing difficulty to focus when reading and writing was a far greater bother to him, as was 
the slow ooze during the day and night that was constantly transformed into a crust, deposited at 
the temple-side of his right eyeis if its real intention was to stop. That ailment did not stop him 
from reading a few short chapters in The State of Humanity or talking with Dolly in Italian once 
back in his cell at least. Pamela could not join them since she was cramming for her Italian level 
A2 oral examination that night. Like John and so many supporters, she was hoping that 
something good would break for her husband soon. 


Speaking of oral examinations, Matias also had a health problem: his pitted teeth. "I dare not go 
to the dentist in the infirmary since he will just pull them out," he said. "Better just to wait until I 
am out of jail and have a dentist who does not have an incentive to pull them rather than fix 
them." He also thought that prison Evangelicals needed some fixing, remarking that, "The lead 
preacher in 103 walked with a Bible in one hand and a crack pipe in the other." John could 
hardly believe his ears with regard to such testimony, remembering the words of the Apostle 
Peter in 2 Peter 2:3, that "the way of truth will be blasphemed" because of such preachers. 
During his morning sermonette based on Joshua 24:15 and Acts 17:27-34, John used the Bible- 
and-crackpipe illustration to call men to serve the Lord wholly or serve their own gods and lusts, 
but not both. Many more reos were out on the patio than usual, not being allowed to work 
making windows. In spite of their underlying prattling, John's thundering voice was heard telling 
them that preachers with one foot in the world were false, destined to hell for deceiving others 
and their hypocrisy. A few hours afterwards, Juan (24) and his pal approached well-respected 
John, reading The State of Humanity out in the sunshine, posing a criticism and a question. It left 
no doubt in John's mind that at least some reos were listening when he preached. "How can you, 
John, preach about the duplicity of the Pentecostal preacher(s) in 103 when you yourself sinned 
by carrying a pistol—surely no better than a crack pipe—into public and used it to defend 
yourself against the leftist protesters?" 


Juan's pal nodded as John replied that his self-defense against aggression was not sinful but 
based on biblical principles. Jesus, in fact, commanded his soon-to-bepost-resurrection disciples 
to purchase and carry short swords in Luke 22:35-38—the most lethal personal defense weapon 
available during the First Century and analogous to firearms in the Twenty-First. Furthermore, 
he cited (off the top of his head) many passages that supported legitimate self-defense by 
individuals defending either themselves or third parties: Acts 5:36-37 and 7:24, Proverbs 24:10- 
12, 1 Corinthians 7:20-23, Luke 3:14 and 14:31, Esther 8:11 through 9:1, and Nehemiah 4:16-21, 
in addition to the fact that Jesus knew that some of his disciples were armed and never rebuked 
them for it. Pentecostal pacifism was a sin based on a weak interpretation of the "turn the other 
cheek" passage found in Matthew 5:39, which described a public insult in a civil-court setting— 
similar to what happened to the prophet Micaiah (1 Kings 22:24), the young man described by 
the prophet Jeremiah (Lamentations 3:30), and the Apostle Paul (Acts 23:2)—1rather than 
referring to a blow from an aggressor intent on harming or killing his victim. Indeed, far from 
practicing sin like the crack-head Pentecostal preacher identified by Matias, John had obeyed 
God in his actions by both carrying his pistol and defending himself— despite the fact that 
wicked Chilean public policy condemned him for it. Christ commanded—not merely 
recommended—that his male disciples and preachers keep and bear arms to defend themselves 
against scoundrels. Juan and his pal were impressed and commended John for his knowledge as 


well as confirming the number of years of his unjust sentence. 


Speaking of scoundrels, Chilean politicians and fascistic health ministry officials under President 
Piñera had stepped up their terrible oppression of Chileans by reimposing failed quarantine 
lockdowns to prevent the spread of Covid-19. Never mind the fact that such a policy had failed 
to achieve that goal for over a year, state actors were going to extend the imposition with an iron 
fist. For months, John had explained to Miami, some others in 118, and a few others outside 
prison, that using force to stop consensual behavior—including not taking proper sanitary 
precautions in public, working in public, or meeting for worship or just to have a good time in 
public—would not significantly curtail it but would rather ensure its continuance with the only 
effect being to raise its price (or the cost of undertaking such behavior). Prohibitions against 
drinking alcoholic beverages, illicit drugs, or prostitution had failed for the same reason. Bad or 
sinful social behavior could only be successfully curtailed by changing people's preferences 
through preaching and other persuasion mechanisms—not by force. Consequently, the Chilean 
government's policy was bound to fail, that is if its real intention was to stop the spread of 
disease rather than other goals like stopping communists and hardcore leftists from protesting in 
the streets or to gain greater control over the thoughts and actions of the citizenry. 


Miami reported that the number of infirmed machucados had risen to 159, including a few 
housed in 118. (Interestingly, no pacos had fallen ill.) The gendarmes thus began their policy of 
Draconian isolation. No one, lawyers included apparently, were going to be allowed into the 
infected Valparaiso penitentiary. News reports of the contagion circled outside the prison, and 
Castro mentioned to Kens that even encomienda would be cut off. That comment struck a deep 
blow. Impeding the entrance of breathing human beings was one thing, but prohibiting the 
ingress of plastic sacks full of food and goods was quite another. John and Miami immediately 
questioned the squirrel-brained paco's thinking, and sycophants Sergio (Chuncoco) and Carlos 
(pedophile) said that they had contacted the suboficial mayor in charge of encomienda and that 
no such policy had yet been put into place. Still, it was another day of uncertainty and uneasiness 
in terrestrial hell. Such a ridiculous policy would completely cut off John's food supply. And the 
grief only got worse as a nurse dressed like an astronaut-intraining showed up to administer 
"obligatory" PCR tests to all reos in 118. Despite their grumbling, Miami, Kens, Rubén, and all 
the other men besides John complied with the order—the latter man pleading that he did not 
want to be tested, noting that he already had Covid-19 and could present his certificate as proof. 
The gruff little nurse said she didn't want to waste her time arguing about it and let John go. John 
needed his wife and lawyer to step up their efforts in getting him a "green passport"—based on 
sufficient antibodies generated by recovering from his prior Coronavirus infection a year earlier 
—in order to avoid being compelled to be vaccinated. Apparently, things were even worse in the 
women's módulos, where gendarme nurses forced the women to be vaccinated. After the ordeal 
in 118 was over, Miami and Rubén made fun of John's quip about them now having magnetic 
noses, too, by sticking bits of bread and paper on the upper side of their schnauzers. But they all 
knew that what was happening to Chileans, and especially its hapless prisoners, was no joke. 


Chapter XV 
The Waters Will Fail from the Sea 


Boring, lackluster, uneventful days were prized in 118—especially coming on the heels of 
stressful and uncertain ones. Some reos were engaged in their normal patio tasks and routines, 
although the cold and gloom drove a good number of them (perhaps eight) into the dining hall to 
watch movies on a defective screen that cut off the lower three inches. John had done thirty-three 
repetitions on the bench press each of the last two days, albeit with less weight (the two, wide 
concrete discs being off the bar). His chess game started to recover, beating relatively easy 
challenger Alan three times in forty-eight hours. Lawyer Luis Torres altered his plans and 
decided to come over to Valparaiso to see John on Thursday or Friday once he had lined up 
sameday meetings (1) with congresspeople to lobby for John and Francisco Campla's pardons, 
(2) with the regional governor to request John's expulsion to Italy, and (3) with the carabineros 
to request that John's pistols be returned. He would also visit with John and Pamela, who were a 
little anxious about the outcome of his efforts, albeit confident in God's will and wisdom 
regarding the method and timing of John's release. John had asked him or Naomi to write up a 
protective order, too, so that the gendarmes would not vaccinate him, which they were looking 
into. Pamela was hopeful that she passed her Italian A2 course by the skin of her teeth and could 
thus start level B1 (needed for her Italian citizenship) the following week. John's construction 
foreman John Apablaza came by the house to check on the sewage pumps and found them both 
working, although there was some lesser problem with the floats that he would be repairing 
along with a sprinkler system wire that John and Pamela's dog Anna had chewed through. At 
least those problems were not urgent and were fixable. Pamela also nudged along some of her 
and John's banking and insurance errands. Life did not stop just because one marriage partner 
was in prison. On the contrary, expenses rose and the amount of work the free partner had to do 
increased. Chuncoco said that encomienda would still be continued, which was a big relief to the 
couple, along with many reos with whom John shared food. 


The patio was somewhat less crowded as closedCET quasi-slave laborers specializing in doing 
cement work around the penitentiary were permitted to leave 118 and work, while those who 
made windows had to stay. John spoke to one of the latter group, Freddy (37), who had been 
serving a six-year sentence for attempted murder with a knife to the torso and assault by gunshot 
to a man's lower leg. He had forty-one months served already and should have been paroled in 
seven months. He just wanted to get back to work, and said he had no plans to commit another 
crime. He had worked in Toronto with a Mexican construction crew and even picked up a few 
poorly pronounced English words. He had four kids, two of whom he had never met, and hoped 
to start a new life with his family as illegal immigrants in Southern California—passing through 
a known, clear-border crossing—and then living in a refuge city after getting into the United 
States. John wished him well. He also wished the imperiled Peruvian people well, after stupidly 
electing as President a Communist Party member and supposed supporter of the violent Maoist 
Shining Path group. Self-ascribed Marxist-Leninist Pedro Castillo had narrowly won with just 
50.137% of the vote, rising to 50.2% after the recount. He was the first communist to be elected 
by popular vote since Salvador Allende Gossens in Chile (1970). Maybe Chileans would now be 
scared enough in November 2021 not to vote for a Chilean hard leftist or overt communist. 


The next day, Cisternas confirmed that encomienda would be permitted on Saturday—a great 
relief. Afterwards, John ripped false or hypocritical Christian teachers, citing 2 Peter 2:1-3, 1 
Timothy 5:20, and Proverbs 27:5, prior to offering the Gospel through Isaiah 55:6-7. He was 
noticeably annoyed by the notion that preachers should be loving and nice, never publicly 
chiding other preachers who practice sin—like smoking crack. Alexis concurred, and liked 
John's hardline approach. Other than those few minutes of excitement, the day was fairly relaxed, 
much like the day before, with the core dining hall group enjoying a piece of John's grilled 
cheese, ham, and mustard sandwiches. Miami was curious to analyze the potential violence and 
trouble in Chile due to the recent communist and hard-left incursions. The military was rumored 
to have just about had it with those hell-bent on destroying the Chilean Constitution and its 
fundamental social institutions. Things could get ugly in the country fairly soon as people vied 
for power and money, and as the ridiculous Covid-19 quarantine lockdowns continued. The 
chaos in the Ninth Region was just a foretaste of things to come, which might even have 
something to do with Chinese interference and buying up Chilean land and firms (according to 
Miami). "Technically," Miami said, "as soon as the constituents meet to form a new constitution, 
the President, Congress, and the Supreme Court will all lose their power." He continued, "The 
military might need to step in and restore order, thus honoring their vow to defend and protect 
the Constitution." John tried to work out how it all might go down, even including scenarios 
where newly communist Peru might invade from the north and—after being joined by Bolivia 
and bolstered by China—and whether the United States led by hard-leftists Joe Biden or Kamala 
Harris might enter the regional conflict. The crisis in Chile went far beyond the injustice found in 
its criminal justice system, bad as it was. 


Miami and Rubén thought that water scarcity would be a key factor leading to political 
instability, but John had to concur with Kens that any such claims about water were simply false 
because the oceans were immense and could be desalinated. There was quite simply no shortage 
of fresh water. "The cost of desalination plants is already known, and technology always gets 
cheaper," John explained. "The only truly scarce natural resource is the creative human mind." 
He recounted a real-life story from his mother Joan's term during the early 2000s on the water 
board in Cambria, California, in order to demonstrate how public policy was always influenced 
or manipulated in such a way to benefit special interests at the expense of the public interest. In 
that case, demand to live in the small, coastal town—located between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco—was high, but new building permits were denied due to a supposed water shortage. 
As aresult, home prices more than tripled. John helped her see the economic effects and why 
newcomers would gladly pay a USD 250 monthly water bill (due to the new desalination plant's 
cost) so long as they could buy a home for half a million dollars less. Realtors, lending banks, 
and current homeowners opposed the idea once they realized that current home values would 
plummet. Environmental groups were brought in to show how fish, birds, and sea animals would 
be damaged and/or killed after being sucked into the plant's water collection pipe or by ancillary 
processes. Furthermore, the unsightly plant would ruin tourism and the pleasant strolling 
possibility that everyone presently enjoyed. Joan found an architectural firm that designed a very 
expensive plant that could be built under the beach's sand and a collection pipe that would draw 
water from directly below—where no living thing ventured—in order to avoid the environmental 
fears from being realized. She showed that newcomers would be pleased even if their monthly 
water bill were USD 400, so long as their home's purchase price fell by seventy percent. No 
matter: at the end of the day the current owners' interests prevailed and the desalination plant was 
not built. Joan herself sold her home at an immense profit and eventually moved away to an 


assisted living facility. Miami and Rubén thus realized that the idea of a water shortage was a 
ruse—especially in a country with a coastline as long as Chile's—in order to serve political and 
special interest group pressures. Any politicization of water problems or shortages in Chile were 
disingenuous since they could be resolved at a known cost with readily available technology. 
That said, there was no telling how populist politicians would prey on the ignorance of riled-up 
voters looking to "solve" market "failures" or slay non-existent chimeras. As often noted in 
Bearing the Cross, "money answers everything" (Ecclesiastes 10:19) and the public interest is 
regularly thrown under the bus to satisfy power-hungry political actors backed by crony 
capitalists and vested interests. 


The biggest news over the next two days was John's acquisition of a new porcelain toilet and 
plastic seat with cover, along with its installation—away from the wall and out from under the 
sink—by Carlos (pedophile) and Anibal. The cost was high, but what else would one expect in a 
prison? José sold John the brand-new toilet for 40,000 pesos and the seat and lid for another 
10,000. (The seat and cover John had bought from Manuel many months before was stolen 
sometime after Cristian and Kens moved out—a couple weeks earlier.) John did not, of course, 
inquire as to how José came about those items, the former having been wheeled into 118 
concealed in a big trash can. Such informal market transactions requiring installation also needed 
modulo boss approval, which Castro gave. He oversaw the workers using the rented power tools 
to chip out the old plastic toilet's concrete base and bolt the new one in its place, and probably 
got a small cut of the 60,000 pesos John paid in labor. The transformation's total cost came to 
110,000 pesos (USD 150). Only a prisoner can appreciate the luxury of having a real toilet in his 
cell. Many others prior to John had done the conversion, including Miami, Luchito, and the cell 
where Sergio (Chuncoco), Aaron, and Carlos (pedophile) lived, plus the rancheros now 
occupying John's previous cell with Manuel and those in Rubén's one-time cell on the fourth 
floor. Miami later told John that nearly the whole fourth floor, plus Anibal's cell on the third had 
upgraded toilets. 


Not surprisingly, Rubén chose to "free ride" on the upgrade, not offering to help pay for any of 
the new toilet but (of course) "enjoying" it just as much as John. If John and Pamela paid 
120,000 pesos per week for food and cleaning supplies, Rubén might have paid 12,000 pesos per 
week on average. Once again, that fact revealed his character. He had more monthly income than 
John (perhaps double), yet he still chose to free ride without shame, and for extraordinary 
expenses like toilets and shelving he did not participate at all. Nonetheless, John simply didn't 
care about Rubén's behavior or choice to free ride for two reasons, which he had thought about 
more roughly earlier and then had finally refined. First, helping Rubén or other cellmates was an 
act of loving generosity and thus a good work according to his evangelical religion—especially 
in terms of his much poorer cellmates Alexis, Guillermo, and Manuel. Jesus said, "It is more 
blessed to give than to receive" (Acts 20:35) and eternal rewards in heaven are granted to 
Christians who do good works. John expected nothing in return but was always glad when men 
did participate—most notably Alfonso and Kens, who either by purchases or their own 
encomienda deliveries exceeded the 10% mark that Manuel, Mauricio, Ricardo, Rubén, Alexis, 
Guillermo, and Cristian never did, and never came close to (except for Rubén). Second, John had 
spent more than enough time in prison to simply let opportunities for greater comfort and better 
food pass him by because his stingy cellmates would not collaborate. At least his cellmates did 
all the cell cleaning and after-meals cleanup, and Guillermo did the cooking, too. Most of those 
tasks only took ten or fifteen minutes a day, but, still, they were something. There was also 


another, ancillary, conglomerate reason: goodwill, safety, and temporary happiness. John paid 
people top dollar for the work they did and the products he bought. It was good for John's 
security to be looked upon as both a giver or sharer and an income source. Like with teaching or 
helping with a few pacos' English, he was seen as an asset to the módulo on account of his 
spending. That intangible goodwill was worth every extra peso he paid or every minute of time 
he spent. It was a good thing if other reos and guards would have considered his departure from 
118 to be a loss. Machucados working all month, seven days a week, earned a net quasi-slave- 
labor salary of 71,000 pesos. Imagine how they felt if they could pocket more than half of that 
amount—in just three hours— installing a toilet or other cell fixtures. The biggest risk John ran 
was having a paco force him to move to a different cell and thus have to start the renovations all 
over again. The workers would be happy to see it happen and the paco could be paid off to make 
it so. Hence, John also had to continue to be a nice, stand-up guy with all of those characters. 
Some workers probably also considered John as a potential future employer in his construction 
firm, which likely mitigated the temptation to abuse him. Being a prominent pastor or preacher 
figure might have helped, too. Yet, in prison, there were no guarantees of anything. 


Nevertheless, disappointment and sadness always found a way to rear their ugly heads. Lawyer 
Luis Torres Gonzalez always had a good excuse for not showing up to see John or Pamela—too 
busy, wife had the car, Coronavirus quarantine. He grew so angry after John messaged him about 
why he did not show up or if he had at least made some progress by telephone that he resigned 
and said he would refund the legal fees paid. The truth of the matter was that he had done little or 
nothing for John's case. Moreover, Bob got scolded when he called Luis, who made the baseless 
and outrageous claim that John was the worst client he ever had and had just about ruined his law 
practice. He lied and said that John often called late at night—when in fact John had only called 
once since their initial meeting and only sent messages of inquiry or about problems pertaining 
to his case or well-being (like requesting a restraining order specifying that he not to be forced to 
be Covid-19 vaccinated). He did not let Bob get a word in edgewise and then just rudely hung 
up. What kind of professional talks about his client that way to others, especially when a lawyer 
is supposed to be his client's alter ego? His comment was so shocking that both John and Pamela 
started to wonder if he had an alcohol or drug problem (although lawyer Naomi said he did not). 
Alternatively, he could have just had a really bad day and was overreacting with an emotional 
outburst. The sad part of that was that John's hopes for a pardon, to move to a CET, or to be 
expelled to Italy were dashed, not to mention the loss of his pistols (since Luis had used up the 
fifteen business days without taking any action) and the 900,000 pesos refund waiting to be 
claimed at the courthouse. Then again, John, Pamela, Bob, Valentin, and others had to wonder 
just how realistic those expectations were given Luis' flakiness. Pamela, who had just been 
notified that she made a just-above-passing score of 65 on her level A2 Italian test, and who had 
to now prepare for level B1 to start the following week, would now have to step up to the plate 
and try to get the pistols back on her own or with the help of public defender Gonzalo Morales. 
Luis told John he would come to visit after the weekend so the two could have a "civilized" 
conversation, but John had little interest in doing so after Luis' blowup. How could he ever 
confide in him to be his attorney again? John needed to find a new lawyer. 


John concluded his preaching against false and hypocritical preachers with Jude 1:3-13, James 
3:1, and an offer of the Gospel in Isaiah 55:6-7. The next day—after encomienda arrived—he 
heeded Leonardo's request to be taught about the basic doctrine and history of the Russian 
Orthodox Church (and other branches of orthodoxy), plus Jehovah's witnesses and Mormons. 


John gladly and enthusiastically complied. After beating Rubén in a pair of chess games, he took 
a couple days off from playing, preferring to read or watch a few parts of some silly action 
movie in the dining hall featuring Godzilla and King Kong, a lethal fighter named "Nobody," or 
people with special powers brutally slaying each other. It was such a waste of time and yet so 
typical of time lost in prison. The number of people watching—which even included Miami and 
Alexis—was significant enough for John to conclude that there were a lot of bored men in 118. 
Alexis was happy, though, after a successful appeal to change his conducta score from "bad" to 
"good" (leaping over "normal")—an appeal that was, unfortunately, later reversed. Accordingly, 
he mistakenly thought he could reapply for early-release benefits again. All the while, weirdo 
Moroni was canvassing through the seated reos and making friends, with people laughing as he 
came up behind "Brad Pitt" and licked one of his ears. He did that three times over three days. 
Leonardo greeted the ignorant fool as if he was his best buddy and spoke to him at length about 
who knows what. Patricio (118A) was also chummy with Moroni, but still had no news or 
further progress to report on getting John to a CET. Hopefully, more good news and less 
disappointment would be just around the corner. In the meantime, John and Rubén entertained 
themselves by sticking the magnet that Pamela sent in encomienda to the upper-right-side section 
of their noses. John's adhered more, but not at all if a piece of toilet paper was inserted between 
nose and magnet. Maybe his nose was not magnetic after all, or maybe the magnet was too weak. 
Both men enjoyed Papa John's pizza and Caesar salad afterwards. 


A repeat of that meal was planned for the next day, which featured a substitute paco in charge of 
the fifty-three reos present at roll call, since (apparently) Castro had gotten himself into a traffic 
accident—a bad enough one to keep him from work. It was a cold, foggy patio time, and most 
reos stayed inside with movies being shown in the dining hall. stayed inside with movies being 
shown in the dining hall. 5. Once inside, after sharing breakfast, Alan asked John for some toilet 
paper. John pointed to his backpack's external pocket, and Alan wound half of the roll onto his 
hand. Like Cristian (who frequently requested toilet paper from John), Alan had the idea that 
John was some sort of general store, where goods could be bought at zero price. Then the 
morning's grief began. There was bloodthirsty yelling, arguing, and fighting in 114. It went on 
for twenty minutes and Kens said they were stabbing each other. In the aftermath, one 
machucado was reportedly close to death. Nobody in prison had died in a while, so mortal 
combat was overdue—especially considering that there had been no normal visitation for over a 
year and the natives were understandably restless. 


The following day, the toll from 114's violence was reported by Miami and Luis (ranchero): one 
machucado dead, another one seriously injured, and at least three others wounded in the 
rancorous patio fight. Prison life never ceased to be sad and scary. Castro was also injured that 
same day as he drove on the winding Las Palmas freeway in Viña del Mar, heading toward 
Santiago, wherein he rearended the car ahead of him. Upon contact, that fast-moving car spun 
out and rolled over a couple times, but no one was killed. Castro was shocked and suffered fairly 
serious contusions and bruising. Carlos (the elder) said that Castro had told him just a day or two 
before that he had a problem with falling asleep at the wheel. Now he was out of commission for 
a while, to the relief of the reos in 118. After Cisternas dispensed with roll call, and dismissed 
the fifty-one reos in the lineup, John introduced his series on the doctrine of hell, preaching 
about the famous "narrow gate" passages in Matthew 7:13-14 and Luke 13:22-30. Obtaining 
salvation by grace through faith alone was simple, but being a Christian whose life is defined by 
Christ and His word, characterized by true repentance and good works, love, and a desire for 


holiness, was not easy. Indeed, few people will make it to heaven in the end; most will fall short 
(even religious people), and thus be excluded from heaven, being consigned instead to a painful 
hell for all eternity. Perhaps fifteen men were listening on and off, including Camilo. Other than 
that jaunt outdoors, John only ventured out of the dining hall once to use the bathroom and again 
to set up the bench press and do thirty-three repetitions (with two discs on each end of the bar). It 
was simply too uncomfortably cold and foggy to be outdoors. 


John got a couple chapters read in The State of Humanity, paid some attention to the original 
Predator movie playing, and—over his shared lunch—spoke with Miami and Carlos (the elder) 
about politics and other things on television news. Representatives from the four major parties 
were being interviewed and some communist party "chick" wanted guarantees from the Christian 
Democrats (left-center party) and the Chilean military that they would not interfere if their front- 
running candidate, Oscar Daniel Jadue, were elected president. Of course, a military takeover 
was looking more attractive to John, Miami, and thousands of other Chileans with each passing 
day. In the meantime, retreating to a deep southern town like Chile Chico became especially 
appealing to many like them, as well as to foreigners interested in staying in, or coming to settle 
in, Chile—like John's friends Joe and Bob. Remote areas of the country were largely ignored by 
power brokers and interventionists, and were thus safer—also facing less Draconian Covid-19 
regulations or lockdowns. Lawyer Naomi informed John that the "green sanitary passport" 
imposition was losing steam, and (speaking facetiously) soon would have no greater value than 
to provide a 10% discount when the card was presented in certain stores. Even the leftist news 
services were starting to question the effectiveness of masks (at least certain types) and 
quarantines. John was delighted to see that the television cameras showed "rebellious" people in 
Puente Alto (southern Santiago), including street vendors with sheets spread on the sidewalk to 
sell their wares, ignoring the general quarantine. Like people in the news feeds shown from 
Rome, London, and parts of Germany, many Chileans had had enough of lockdowns, 
quarantines, and onerous regulations that had done little or nothing to stop Coronavirus but had 
indeed inflicted tremendous economic and social harm. John was happy to see the general 
insurrection begin and hoped that the sanitary regime dictatorship would soon be toppled. 


Abogado Luis Torres did not show up as promised, even though he told Pamela that he arrived at 
the Valparaiso penitentiary at 3:30 p.m. on Monday, June 14, 2021, but was denied admission 
because it was after 3 p.m. So, he did not get to see John. Yet, he still wanted to meet with 
Pamela. She was willing, so long as the meeting was at her home. She could not leave her 
diapered, demented, ninetyfour-year-old father alone on such short notice. Luis then said he 
would do a video conference call with her later. In the meantime, Naomi was doing some work 
on John's case, especially in terms of getting his pistols back. 


Luis Torres did initiate a fairly lengthy conference call with both John and Pamela that evening 
—after the televised soccer match between Chile and Argentina ended in a tie. He apologized for 
his behavior a few days earlier and said that Bob had misunderstood him. He did not say John 
was the worst client he had ever had or that John had ruined his law practice. He just wanted 
John to (almost blindly) trust him. Moreover, he did not hang up on Bob; the call was cut off 
when he got off the Metro in Santiago. He demonstrated that he did in fact have knowledge of 
the case and was working on it with interest. Bob, who was married to a Colombian woman, and 
whose Spanish was not that bad, called him back the next day to clarify matters, and that 
conversation would continue after Luis returned to his office in Santiago from the beach in 


Maitencillo (about forty minutes north of Vifia del Mar). All were left with the impression that 
Luis was led by his feelings more than his intellect, but that such passion might have its 
advantages in the context of arbitrary and capricious Chilean law and politics. Like most 
Chileans, he was less than honest and was always making up excuses for being irresponsible. Yet 
he did seem to make his law practice work in spite of those facets of his temperament and 
character, probably because he was not that different from most Chileans. "He could relate," 
John thought. Maybe he really did have contacts that would be able to help John. The only 
negative part of the otherwise quite cordial video conference call was the revelation that if John 
were expelled to Italy, he would not be a free man. He would be taken directly from 118 to the 
airport, with an airline ticket purchased by the gendarmes or other government agency, and then 
taken directly to an Italian prison (prearranged). While better than a Chilean jail, especially in 
terms of needed medical care and likely parole, that scenario was far less attractive than being 
free in Italy. John was not sure whether he had misunderstood Luis the first time he explained 
expulsion or if Luis had gotten more information and changed his story. Still, it was a better 
option than 118 and should be pursued, even if the pardon legislation was clearly the best option 
for John in terms of liberty, working, and getting needed medical care. John hated the idea that 
hundreds of communists and other scoundrels might be pardoned along with him, but resigned 
himself to the fact that they would likely go free anyway, and, therefore, he should probably take 
advantage of the situation to go free, too, if it became available. Luis said that a CET was 
difficult to get into because space was limited and because the gendarmes had total control over 
that process. He had less leverage over that option. At the end of the day, John, Pamela, and Bob 
agreed that it was best to stick with Luis for the time being and see what he could do, especially 
since Naomi was so supportive. They discarded the thinking that he was taking drugs or abusing 
alcohol. Everyone can have a bad day, and the day he blew his top he was also dealing with the 
fact that one of his clients in a Santiago prison had just been stabbed. If true, his erratic 
emotional reaction was more understandable. John had no other options at the moment, and 
much was going on that could affect his situation. He needed to have someone he could call and 
rely on. Luis stood to gain a lot of notoriety if he were able to get both Francisco Campla and 
John pardoned, which many saw as an important incentive that would impel him to work. He 
was also man enough to apologize, which is unusual among Chilean professionals. Miami still 
had his doubts about Luis, but John figured that he could be on the lookout for another lawyer 
should Luis end up failing. In the meantime, he would be looking to move forward, and 
hopefully out of his cold, clammy prison. 


John had finally got his mother's new phone number and had been calling her most days. Her 
dementia was so bad that she would forget what John said just a few minutes after he said it. 
Each time he called, she thought she had not heard from him in months. John's father had died 
from cancer before John turned four years old and his professional mother never remarried. Even 
though she was a dedicated leftist and university administrator and professor with a different 
outlook on life, John was much closer to her than his sister, who went years without speaking to 
her, only to later move in with her (after her divorce) and berate her daily. John and his mother 
spoke weekly, if not daily, for many years. But her dementia curtailed all of that. He saw no 
reason to tell her that he was incarcerated. Even if his sister Gina had been absconding with a 
good chunk of his mother's liberal pension, at least she was well cared for and mostly happy at 
the new assisted living center in Cambria, California. Indeed, she was being better cared for than 
John himself, who continued to languish in prison. While thankful for the médulo's freezer and 
Pamela's excellent effort in ensuring he did not have to eat prison food, the food monotony from 


eating the same basic things for over a year was grating on him. Every day he had to pull out a 
plastic container from the freezer and then try to figure out something creative to do with it given 
the limited availability of ingredients, spices, vegetables, and sauces. At least he had learned to 
cook or prepare food while in jaii—something he had not often had to do in life. He even made 
tea—not to drink (he drank no hot liquids or soups) but rather—following Pamela's advice—to 
use the wet tea bag to douse and cleanse his eyes. Adding a little flair to the drollery of 118, his 
morning sermonettes all week (and part of the next) were devoted to reading and preaching all 
the verses in the New Testament pertaining to hell (plus Daniel 3:8-25, Psalm 9:17, and Isaiah 
30:33 in the Old), warning his hearers to flee to Christ in faith in order to avoid it. Days were 
otherwise mostly uneventful, with time both for reading and beating Rubén in eventful, with time 
both for reading and beating Rubén in 47. The cold was becoming a factor, however, leading 
John to cover the cell window with an extra blanket in order to cut the chilly draft from coming 
in. He recalled the horror of living with the previous winter's cold draft while he was sick in his 
bunk in 109 with Covid-19 and pneumonia. Looking around during the day, all the others on the 
patio or in the dining hall seemed to be plodding along with their monotonous, lifewasting 
routines and duties. There was nothing interesting to report in anyone's life. No one even had 
visitation, and one-legged Jorge, wrapped in a towel and sitting next to John on the bench near 
the pesebre, said he thought there would be no visitation until September. The monotony of life 
might not be broken for some time. 


Chapter XVI 
Watch, Stand Fast in the Faith, Be Brave, Be Strong 


John continued to muse about a policy solution to overhaul and largely replace the criminal 
justice and prison system in Chile and the world, and spent time discussing and refining it with 
Miami, Pamela, Joe, and others. Bearing the Cross had provided startling revelations about the 
bad present system, and critiques about the pathetic and unjust way it was run. But the hard work 
was still left to do in creating a public policy alternative. John had a seminal idea in mind based 
on real property rights theory (somewhat related to allodial policy described in volume 2 of this 
book, chapters XIX and XX). It relied heavily on market forces, requiring worldwide bidding to 
determine and define five or six new countries (wherein the low-bidder wins), purposefully 
without legislation or legal framework, based on the allodial model using a restrictive covenant 
for basic rules and regulations. These new countries would receive five or six classes of 
criminals, men and women together, military and civilian, including the most debased and 
recidivistic juvenile delinquents: (1) murderers, robbers, infanticide practitioners, mutilators, and 
very violent people, (2) rapists, pedophiles, kiddie pornographers, and sexual predators, (3) 
thieves, burglars, fraudsters, extortionists, blackmailers, scam artists, forgers, and so forth, (4) 
wayward politicians, bureaucrats, judges, police, guards, district attorneys, regulators, and the 
like, who abuse their office and power for personal enrichment at public expense or otherwise 
damage people they were supposed to serve, (5) arsonists, vandals, and other destroyers of 
property, and (6) other criminals. However, there would be no "prison" time for tax cheating, 
minor domestic violence, non-payment of child support, contempt of court, drug use or 
trafficking (recommended to be legalized in order to reduce damage from criminalizing the 
consensual vice), drunk driving (without a victim), violating sanitary restrictions or rules, use of 
inside information, spitting or chewing gum in public, hate speech or gender ideology "crimes," 
violation of radio broadcast, travel, labor, environmental, pharmaceutical, or ecological policies, 
or any legislation that would punish political dissidents. 


Criminals from any and all language groups and cultures, of all ages and either gender, would be 
mixed together and forcibly put in a new country according to the foregoing taxonomy. They 
would immediately be free to do as they wished and associate with whomever they pleased, 
starting businesses and raising families, even building churches. Trade with the rest of the world 
would be possible. However, should the convicts leave the criminal country before their 
sentences are completed, anyone, anywhere, would have the right to kill them with impunity. 
There would be no parole; everyone would already be free and reinserted into society, so long as 
they stayed in their new country. Their children may leave, and in the case of country (2) must 
leave after being weaned, but they themselves may not, without running the risk of death. 
Sharpshooters might be paid in adjacent countries to lie in wait and kill border violators. Each 
condemned person will be marked and easy to identify as a criminal, as well as to what country 
he is assigned to and the date wherein his sentence will be completed. Like any other country, 
the six new countries will be free to do business with the rest of the world via Internet, or by 
truck, train, or plane cargo nodes or connections, as well as hiring people abroad or outsourcing. 
These new countries will come into being as interested current countries compete for one-sixth 
of a pool of money collected from participating countries that want to eliminate or drastically 
reduce their expense to catch, process, convict, and house criminals. The winning six countries 


would give up significant (even if remote or bleak) territory, where millions of people can live, 
in exchange for an extraordinary amount of cash that may be used to improve conditions, water 
desalination, infrastructure improvement, or any other pressing need in their countries, along 
with an agreement from all non-adjacent parties to lend military aid should the new countries 
become aggressive, or an incursion be needed to fetch a non-transferred child born to a sex 
offender or to forcibly exact unpaid restitution due. Those new countries will have no internal 
constraints. Murder, robbery, arson, assault, theft, rape, and all other crimes will be legal and 
selfor group-defense will thus be required. Weapons of all sorts will be permitted and arms 
trading with the rest of the world will be possible. The wagon trains might often circle as people 
try to survive, just as mutual assistance rings, gangs, and caste systems spontaneously arise in 
existing prisons. Visitors can come to make a fortune, working in hospitals, fire stations, or 
enterprises of all sorts for perhaps five to ten times what they might earn doing the same job ina 
civilized country. The new countries may offer them bodyguards and other special protection to 
motivate them to come. Other visitors (including vengeful family members, etc.) may also come, 
with the intention of taking justice into their own hands—or hiring professional mercenaries to 
do it for them—but always running the personal risks involved in a country where killing, rape, 
torture, and robbery are not illegal or otherwise sanctioned. 


Convicts may fly from one new country to another, but their planes may be shot down if there 
are no non-criminals aboard, and if there are other non-convicts aboard, they may licitly kill the 
traveling criminal—especially once out of the new country's airspace. There will be huge savings 
for taxpayers by eliminating nearly all prisons other than holding cells used prior to transporting 
criminals to their new countries, or to punish locally determined minor crimes. Nearly all the 
judiciary and criminal justice system would be dismantled, including paid (professional) expert 
witnesses and other parasites. Public policy would be altered to conform to basic criminal 
standards for all participating countries. For instance, Chile's public policy that makes crimes out 
of shooting a gun in public (without a victim) or "disproportionate" self-defense would be 
eliminated—meaning that people like John and Francisco Campla would never be convicted or 
sent to one of the new countries. Private, competing arbitration firms using juries would decide 
the innocence or guilt or an accused based on evidence provided by firms specializing in 
prosecution and earning money in ways similar to how premium-collecting insurance companies 
do— meaning that men like Miami and Ismael who are convicted without evidence will never be 
sent as criminals to one of the new countries. Capital punishment may still exist in any country 
but only convicts with life sentences or less would be sent to one of the new countries. Likewise, 
each country participating in the scheme would be able to set the maximum and minimum ages 
in which a person may be sent away, along with defining which disabilities or serious illnesses 
would permit a convict's early return. 


Miami did not like John's idea, objecting on practical, humanitarian, and biblical or philosophical 
grounds. He wanted ideals like equity for all and justice to prevail, where bad people lost their 
liberty but no other fundamental right. John's plan was unrealizable, and it would kill many more 
convicts than the present system did, thus making it less humane than outright capital 
punishment. He further stated that it was completely antithetical with what John preached from 
the Bible each week. Miami was an idealist and it showed. As an alternative, he proposed 
reforming the present system by adding jury trials and replacing the gendarmes with the no- 
nonsense and effective marines (infante marino) to run the prisons, who would ensure that the 
goals of reeducation and reinsertion into society were carried out. On some points, Miami gained 


support from Carlos (the elder), who had been in the navy, and Marcelo the Pentecostal who had 
transferred in from 103—neither man being college-trained, but both of whom had decades of 
life experience. John, who was used to fielding criticisms of academic ideas, listened very 
carefully to Miami's heartfelt concerns and alternative approach, asking some pointed questions, 
and prepared to analyze it more fully while in his cell that afternoon. 

To kick off his rebuttal and analysis, John asked Miami if the marines would be less prone to 
corruption as the gendarmes? The formal naval aviator thought they would be since they were a 
strict, command-and-control unit that would not fail. Carlos said they would end up being 
corrupt just the same, and Rubén chimed in saying that they were paid less than gendarmes and 
would thus hardly be able to resist the temptation to earn much more through black market 
transactions. John had to agree. He saw no reason to believe the marines would be less 
corruptible, even if they were more effective at logistics and getting the job done. He also saw no 
compelling reason to believe they would put an end to the current revolving-door policy by 
making the reos ready for reinsertion into society—especially if their operating budget were no 
greater than the gendarmes'. John asked if there were as many marines as gendarmes in Chile, 
such that they could take over the management of all prisons? Miami did not seem to know but 
Carlos said there were not enough. If he were right, and assuming that maintaining a non-prison 
marine force was also desirable, how would new recruits be obtained and at what cost? Miami 
did not reply. John also pointed out that marines were trained to kill people and break things, and 
it was not clear to him that they were best suited to move into a long-term, permanent role of 
guarding and caring for prisoners, or if doing so was the wisest policy course. John agreed with 
Miami that a jury system must be added in order to reduce injustice, and John would even go as 
far as to make jury trials mandatory in all criminal cases where the district attorney was asking 
for a prison sentence of three years or more. But John could not share Miami's optimism that the 
state could be relied upon to serve the public interest or improve the quality of life, without 
serving its own actor's interests first, including those of judicial-process parasites and special 
interest groups like lawyers and expert witness firms. Catching, processing, convicting, and 
jailing people was a highly profitable business for many, and John saw nothing in Miami's 
proposal that would change that fact, despite his idealistic, well-intentioned, and wishful 
thinking. He further went on to explain that real public policy is never about finding "perfect" 
solutions where no one is abused or gets hurt. It is not about legislating heaven on earth or some 
utopia. It is always about finding the least-bad solution. Thus, a policy solution is not judged as 
being bad because it fails at some point, but rather if it fails more than the present policy it is 
suggested to replace. In John's scenario, which relied much more on market forces, the question 
became whether the state or the market (meaning all non-state transactions, interactions, and 
institutions) would fail more. It boiled down to whether or not Miami's confidence was justified 
in suggesting that the reformed state apparatus would be able to outperform the market-based 
system proposed by John. 


John then clarified his case and expanded some of his points, very appreciative of themen’s 
input. First, there was no reason to believe that bunching murderers and violent criminals 
together, or doing the same with any other class of criminals for that matter, would lead to more 
deaths, torture, and physical harm than there would be in a normal society and the prisons 
embedded within them. In fact, onetime penal colonies like Australia, not far afield from what 
John was proposing, provide evidence to the contrary. Ruined and dangerous men living together 
can still provide a basic framework that leads to prosperity and healthy or sane institutions. 
Second, the "wildest" or most "far-fetched" libertarian proposals have sometimes turned into 


some of the greatest, most beneficial policy changes in history. Surely, many men thought the 
ideal of a free society proposed by Jefferson, Adams, Franklin, Mason, Madison, Backus, 
Leland, and so many others, was merely "pie-in-the-sky" or unrealistic academic chatter. Yet, its 
implementation brought forth some of the greatest blessings mankind had ever known. The same 
could be said, on a lesser scale, to free banking in Chile in the Nineteenth Century (1862-1879) 
or the privatization of Chilean pensions in the 1980s. Like America, Chile already had a history 
of implementing radical, unusual, novel, extraordinary, or perhaps far-fetched policy alternatives. 
Hence, there was no necessary reason to discard John's proposal out of hand. It just might work 
as an improvement over the current criminal justice malaise. Many studies and theories 
worldwide had confirmed that markets, even if imperfect, generally work better than the state. 
Moreover, libertarians had beforehand imagined something new and brought it to fruition. Why 
couldn't they do it again? Therefore, John's policy proposal was hardly impossible to implement, 
even in the short term. 


Third, Miami had not reckoned with the fact that much crime is promulgated by repeat offenders, 
and there was good reason to believe that keeping prisoners free in a perhaps far-away new 
country would reduce recidivism and future local crimes. Locking prisoners up, where many still 
continue blackmail schemes and other scams, not to mention murdering and assaulting other 
inmates and guards— some of which transpires or is facilitated through visitation— is hardly 
conducive to reducing criminal activity. Indeed, letting such predators go back into their same 
communities after such colorful prison experiences, is a recipe for repeating criminal activity in 
the local community. John had confirmed this cyclical behavior in speaking with many 
machucados, most of whom were resistant to the idea of being reformed and being reinserted 
into society with a low-paying job versus continuing their high paying criminal capers. Camilo, 
Hans, Angelino, and Sebastian were the four most obvious examples of the machucados 
interviewed by John. A few might be reformed by a true change in religious sentiment, like 
Arturo, Lorenzo, Marcelo, and Kens, but they were hardly the norm. If the overacting policy goal 
was to reduce crime, then John's proposal would seem to hold promise over the current system 
that Miami sought to reform. Indeed, sending criminals away, even where visitation was hard for 
most of them to enjoy, would thus be an act of self-defense by members of society against 
further aggression. Fourth, forcibly placing convicted criminals into a free but lawless society 
would not be tantamount to killing them, nor would it be inhumane or unjust. Criminals choose 
to live lawlessly. Convicts willingly chose to violate the fundamental rights of innocent people, 
depriving them of life, liberty, or property. In John's proposal, they would simply getting what 
they asked for (showing a revealed preference in economics jargon): a society organized with a 
global restrictive covenant where no one has to obey any rules or respect fundamental rights. It is 
a hell of their own choosing where they will quickly realize that they do need protective 
institutions and a means of social cooperation through market processes in order to survive and 
prosper. The automatic economic and philosophical training they receive will be far better than 
any gendarme reeducation and reinsertion program. They will see the values of their real 
property and businesses rise or fall depending on the institutional framework they opt to adopt. 


Fifth, far from being unbiblical, John's proposal followed biblical principles. The Bible nowhere 
condones the use of penitentiaries or prisons to reform criminals or make them ready for 
reinsertion into society. The New Testament highlights the new birth or spiritual regeneration as 
changing men's preferences for vices and doing harm to others, whereas "new creatures" in 
Christ they learn to love their neighbors, do good to them, and respect their fundamental rights. 


This metamorphosis is accomplished by evangelists, Christian political activists, and church 
preachers rather than prisons. The Old Testament highlights justice, with capital punishment, 
temporary enslavement, and restitution (usually with a bonus) being paid to victims as the proper 
means of attaining it—not taxpayer-funded prisons. Indeed, it is the devil who casts good people 
into prison (Revelation 2:10), and it is evil states who run them—as Joseph in Egypt, along with 
prophets Micaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, John the Baptist, and the apostles Peter, Paul, and 
companion Silas found out. And such has been the case for serious, committed Christians ever 
since. Nowhere in the Bible does God command or commend the use of prisons. Congruently, 
John's system does not use prisons either, instead allowing for criminals to serve time making 
restitution to their victims—even negotiating terms with them or their heirs— and allowing for 
missionaries to set up churches and preach to them about the virtues of a new life in Christ. 
Furthermore, his proposal is an extension of legitimate self-defense against predators, which is 
shown to be a biblical concept in chapters V and XIV of this volume. While some might die in 
their new countries, there is no reason to believe that the number of deaths would be greater that 
what currently occurs in Chilean prisons—even under new management by the marines—where 
men are confined and unable to have free access to sex, their families and friends, vices, habits, 
enjoyments, and businesses as they would under John's model. Even their families may live with 
them, or they may live in border towns of adjacent countries. John added two other features to 
his proposal. He suggested that the home arrest system be expanded to include sentences up to 
seven years for most first-time offenders and for perpetrators of petty or less-serious crimes. The 
new countries need not be populated with such people. He also suggested, thanks to Joe's 
reminder, that the juries set down minimum restitution requirements, even if later renegotiated by 
arbiters or the victims (or their heirs) directly. Criminals must never be allowed to leave the new 
country or home arrest until initially set or renegotiated restitution has been made. In the current 
system, including the reformed one imagined by Miami, taxpayers always lose, and victims 
rarely get compensation, while judges, lawyers, district attorneys, public defenders, and trial 
parasites like expert witnesses make out like bandits. In John's proposal, the opposite would be 
true. 


Other than the stimulating conversation, another lackluster day had passed, with John's sheets 
and clothes still hanging wet on the clothesline. Miami was too busy to get to John's laundry 
early enough in the day to expect the sun to dry it on one of the shortest days of the year. There 
was a little bit of bad news, too. Castro was back in all his "glory," to the chagrin of the reos in 
118—most of whom had jobs serving the gendarmes or the prison population and saw Castro as 
a nuisance. Rubén mentioned that Karim had been assaulted in 107, with a knife or spear 
piercing his forearm, underscoring the violence that imprisoned men were subjected to and what 
John hoped to alleviate by his policy alternative. Surely, the discussion would continue as people 
continued to help John refine his thinking and creative ideas for a new and improved market- 
based public policy to recreate the wayward criminal justice system. 


The next day, Miami thrice commented about how his prison reform idea had been dismantled 
by (appreciative) John, who consoled him by noting how useful his participation in the thought 
exercise had been. The expert aviator had never reached the heights that serious public policy 
thinking had allowed him to soar, during the preceding twenty-four hours, and he was humble 
enough as a self-described "non-intellectual" to learn more and enjoy the ride. John's new 
countries would neither be the Wild West nor a real-life Lord of the Flies experiment. They 
would not develop into Animal Farm societies either—at least not initially (and probably never). 


Market forces would serve to impel people to cooperate in a new environment amidst a wide 
mixture of cultures, languages, ways of doing things, and expectations. Although many of the 
poorer men would be given seed capital (from the sending country) to start some productive 
activity, and enough money to acquire a year of provisions, in order to facilitate launching their 
new lives in anarchical conditions, their own ingenuity, savings, and resources would ultimately 
have to save them. They were not slaves on a prison "plantation" (as described in Volume 1, 
Chapter XV, and Volume 2, chapters VIII, XIV, and XX). No one was going to take care of 
them or keep them safe. They were free in their new surroundings, but they were on their own. 
All the ingenuity and innovation used to commit crimes would have to be rechanneled into some 
productive activity. Alternatively, should they instead choose to live as parasites or continue to 
survive by taking the life, liberty, or property of others, no one would be there to protect them 
from the undeniably dire consequences of their actions in an institutionally lawless society. 
Convict rehabilitation and reinsertion would thus begin immediately, bound only by market 
forces and incentives, where the most creative entrepreneurs or laborers who bring consumers 
the best deals and products, serving people's needs best, would survive, and prosper. Without 
police, arbitrary justice, or corruptible and corrupt state overlords to restrict or mitigate the 
consequences of convicts' actions, the stakes for being a predator would rise substantially. 
Neither direct state force through post-conviction tribunals, nor indirect force through monopoly 
privileges granted to the guards confining them, would be available to residents. Nasty food and 
poor medical care would not be provided for free, nor would "costless" cells, electricity, potable 
water, trash, and sewer services. Instead, everyone would be compelled to serve others by 
providing useful goods and services that remove the uneasiness of others, lest they be deemed 
"useless eaters" subject to elimination by "natural selection" and "survival of the fittest" 
principles, or haplessly left to find charity amongst the community of criminals or (perhaps) 
amongst any brave missionaries living nearby. 


Returning to reality in the Valparaiso penitentiary, the gendarme service window employee 
informed Jana— who had just returned to Reñaca from Osorno the day before, surprising Pamela 
—that John would no longer be allowed to enter prescription medications or vitamins from 
outside the prison without the authorization of a prison doctor. Obtaining such approval might 
not be easy, and John planned to get approval from Cisternas (or the paco in charge of 118 the 
following day) to go see the infirmary doctor immediately. He did not want to be subject to the 
whims of those doctors or the inferior-quality medicines the prison provided, but he was in no 
position to make demands. He was also not about to start self-medicating or certainly not about 
to start taking drugs. He hoped that religiously fervent Kens was not either, who received a 
small, white package thrown over the fence while John was reading out on the patio. The sun 
never quite broke through, and John's only real chance at getting warm was found in doing 
nearly thirtyfive repetitions on the bench press (Matias, watching, could only manage ten), 
followed by partaking of the Friday group hot lunch. Miami always did a great job preparing the 
food Pamela sent, and Marcelo (oxygen-toting) and Carlos (the elder) joined him, John, Rubén, 
and Alexis in enjoying it. Thankfully, Jana did get money envelopes delivered, allowing John to 
pay his toilet-installation debt directly to Carlos (pedophile), and to replenish his own seriously 
depleted supply of cash. He might have another major expenditure coming up, too. José said he 
was still working on acquiring a wider sink for John. Neither Sergio (Chuncoco) nor Miami, 
however, had been able to get a replacement broom for John and Rubén to sweep the dining hall 
floor. It had been stolen by some machucado, possibly Luis (Colombian), who made a huge, 
nearly violent, scene that morning after he found out that Chuncoco had not yet acquired his 


cigarettes from the kiosk. Back upstairs, Carlos (pedophile) offered Rubén a small bag of 
walnuts for 4,000 pesos (USD 5.25) before lockup. The substitute paco was obviously looking to 
earn some quick cash. Instead of just buying them, Rubén asked John to pay half. John did so 
after asking, "Do you need my money to buy them?" The startled Rubén did not know what to 
think. He apparently had no idea just how selfcentered he really was, and how willing he was to 
take advantage of John or others. When similar opportunities came John's way, he simply bought 
and paid for them himself— just like the new toilet. He did not ask Rubén, who probably should 
have offered to pay (being that he had a good income) as a matter of being polite, especially 
since he would be using the item purchased. John was amazed to see that the thought never 
occurred to Rubén, confirming his lack of Christian faith or graces. It was a sad testimony of a 
selfish man devoted to getting all that he could at others' expense. John agreed to pay for half of 
the walnuts. At least Rubén was not hard to live with, and that circumstance was valuable, even 
if John had to pay more out of pocket in order to maintain peaceful conditions and cohabitation. 
He was sure that those who supported him would concur. 


The next day was a real mess in 118. No paco was assigned to be in charge and stay all day. 
Instead, one paco covered 116, 117, and 118, who, in turn, let the mozos run everything. For the 
first time in John's prison experience, there was no roll call, no lineup, and no supervision. Not 
that it mattered much in 118, but June 19, 2021 was a day to be remembered. Hence, no one was 
available to take John to see the infirmary doctor about his prescription medicines and vitamins. 
Moreover, Leonardo and a few other unusual faces (for a Saturday) were on the patio, since the 
Congress had just declared the Summer solstice—on Monday, June 21, 2021—to be a national 
holiday (making a long holiday weekend) in honor of indigenous people and their sun god. Plus, 
there was a plethora of laundry hanging out on several new lines in order to take advantage of the 
sunshine, and Miami was busy as a bee getting John's and others’ laundry done. He was still a 
little down that John had not given him credit for helping hone his policy proposal to recreate the 
criminal justice system. John let him know, "I will be sure to share with others that your initial 
criticisms and questions were the instrument that helped me refine my idea." Pamela had also 
made Miami happy by putting detergent, blueberry tea, wooden clothespins, a roll of paper 
towels, and skin cream in John's encomienda sack for him, and John further added a couple slices 
of pizza, an avocado, some celery, and some lettuce to his take. The aviator was once again 
flying high! Leonardo was not, however, struggling with the problem of evil and also quite 
unhappy with John's startling policy proposal. Listening to his discontented spiel were John, 
Marcelo the Pentecostal (attentive most of the time), and Miami, taking a break and playing 
cards at the other table—who only chimed-in to protest and confound Leonardo's claim that the 
Chilean detention centers run by the former military government in the mid-1970s were actually 
concentration camps. 


John explained to Leonardo, "Your main trouble is that you still do not have a Christian 
Worldview. You are trying to fit Marxist and Hegelian concepts into (or on top of) biblical 
teaching, and that will not work. Furthermore, your criticism of my policy proposal is based on a 
straw man argument. I nowhere propose abandoning criminals on deserted islands to fend for 
themselves under necessarily deadly circumstances without family or financial support." Indeed, 
John had expected more from a famous Chilean historian who had been a university professor in 
London. By his shallow and errant analysis, without much thought or careful consideration of 
John's idea or argument, he made humble Miami look like a seasoned intellectual. John 
explained to him that evil started with Satan's proud rebellion before the foundation of the world, 


wherein that fallen angel and others exercised their free will to defy the Most High. Adam and 
Eve eventually did the same, dying spiritually (along with losing their free will to choose God) 
and commencing the slower process of physical death. Thus, evil in the world springs from both 
Satan's wiles and men's sinful and evil hearts. Evil will end when Christ returns and God finally 
judges all men and angels, bringing His elect to heaven and assigning all others to eternal hell. 


Furthermore, Leonardo's warmed-over-Marxistguided view that God loves "societies" and 
coddles and blesses even unbelievers by His grace is false—common grace like the rainfall 
blessing the just and unjust notwithstanding. God focuses on individuals, redeeming and 
regenerating them, and fitting them for Christian service and to be part of the bride of Christ. The 
marvel is not why God allows most of the human race to be cast away but rather why He chooses 
to redeem His people, first Israel, then the church, and prepare them for glory. God's amorphous 
love or compassion for people who hate Him, and go to hell, is nothing compared to the 
immense love He has for His elect, shown by His incarnation, sinless life, ministry, brutal death 
on the cross, resurrection, and ascension. God stooped to do all that in order to procure a holy 
people, with increasingly restored free will, to serve and adore Him forever. Thus, rather than 
save societies, God saves individuals who collectively comprise the church, the apple of His eye. 
Adding to what had already shocked him, the notion that God excluded some or most from his 
saving love, Leonardo now came to grip with the fact that the Bible teaches that God's primary 
interest in the world is to work His purposes with His people. The rest are simply thrown off and 
disposed of along the way. Christians do good to evil people not so much because He cares for 
the bad as much as He tests the faithfulness and obedience of His people, who help Him find 
more reason to store up wrath against their persecutors and unfaithful men (Romans 2:5) who do 
them harm—despite having had good done to them. God does not send Christians into the world 
to do good works and heal society as their main objective, but rather to preach the Gospel. Born- 
again people, as a result of being new creatures in Christ (2 Corinthians 5:17), automatically stop 
practicing vices or sins and start doing good works, which have the side or secondary effect of 
making society better—to the chagrin of evildoers like those in Ephesus recorded in Acts 19:17- 
41 or the communists and scoundrels who John confronted in Reñaca on November 10, 2019. 


John was shocked to hear Leonardo stalwartly state that he was a greater lawbreaker than any 
other reo in the penitentiary—a stunning blunder for a seasoned intellectual, which he later 
retracted after John convincingly explained to him and Marcelo the details and facts leading up 
to his selfdefense action. Indeed, John acted according to biblical principles, and was not a worse 
lawbreaker than the murderers, pedophiles, robbers, thieves, rapists, and other convicts living all 
around him. But Leonardo's inanity went even further. He said he would rather live in state-run, 
corrupt Valparaiso penitentiary than in one of John's free societies for convicts (which he 
claimed, without basis, were not free). At that point, John realized that Leonardo actually loved 
prisonstyle communism. He loved having a dry shelter with all utilities paid, as well as free 
meals. He loved getting occasional free medical services and having a meager job assigned to 
him where he did not have to worry about how he would have to make it on his own. He was 
scared by the idea that he might have to be alone in the market, having to produce some goods or 
services that people wanted to buy in order to survive. For him, that was not a free society. There 
was no legislation either. There was no security. Instead, there was a risk of failure and even 
death. Right then, John saw what Marxism could do to a man, and the rotten fruit it bore, after a 
full life of believing the lie. Leonardo was not only a former-sexual-abuser-turned-Pentecostal at 
age seventy, but he was also a timorous philosophical basket-case with a lame Christian 


theology. What terrified Leonardo most was that there would be no state to guarantee his rights 
and help him survive, so much so that the prison that John and Miami loathed was a relative 
paradise by comparison. His newfound Christian faith, crippled by his ignorant Pentecostal 
teachers, was now proving to be a stumbling block. "John," he said, "I am going to have to study 
and find out if what you stated is true or if there is another way to be a Christian." He was 
reluctantly willing to change if John were right, it seemed, but it was clear that he wanted to 
insert into the Christian faith his Hegelian-Marxist-historical paradigm and that he was going to 
fight for it until his dying day. John continued to pray for him, saying, "God calls me to be 
patient with troubled men like you, Leonardo." Marcelo was pleased to listen, even at times 
affirming Leonardo's justifications for the wayward religion in 103, which caused the way of 
truth to be blasphemed (2 Peter 2:2). Alexis did not concur, having lived two years in 103— 
compared to Marcelo's two months (and Leonardo's four years). Marcelo also revealed why the 
revered Pastor Tito callously interrupted John's preaching the other day: John had not been 
approved by the Pentecostal church—as if that mattered. Prison preaching was apparently not 
condoned without their prior approval and control. Hearing that just jaded John even more 
toward the hypocritical religion that had trained Leonardo. Miami was listening on and off from 
a distance, still a little too shell-shocked to enter the fray, but deep down realized that John and 
his defense of traditional institutions and the Christian Worldview was probably right—even his 
"far-fetched" prison reform scheme—while the historian he shared a cell with was misguided and 
his theories problematic for both himself and civil society. 


Encomienda featured a few problems of its own. With all the fuss over bringing Miami's things, 
Pamela forgot to bring John his chocolate chip cookies like she always had, and the store was out 
of sweet croissants that he usually got to enjoy. The encomienda-line paco refused to let her 
enter Philadelphia cream cheese, but he did allow BBQ sauce and a plastic spatula through, and 
apparently did not see the two small, leather-bound biomagnetism magnets she had stuck in the 
pizza box. (John requested them to see if they might help his eye problems like they did his 
carpal tunnel trouble in 2013-2015.) As soon as the mozos (with an unknown paco watching) 
delivered John and the others their sacks, the patio door was locked and more than half the reos 
were left outside and the others shut inside. John performed his usual separation of pork, chicken 
breast, home-made French fries, and rice into seven plastic containers, and was about to head 
down to the freezer, as usual, when Miami stopped by to tell him that there was no paco and thus 
no way to get access to the freezer. Rubén and others were stuck in the dining hall. Miami could 
not get to his folded laundry. John heated and ate a slice of pizza and a few fries, took his 
vitamins, and left a slice in the oven for Rubén, then tidied up a bit. Luis brought him a couple 
green bananas and a couple lemons (but did not have an onion). Commerce was brisk. José 
popped his head in to say hello. Eventually, Miami got out on the patio and yelled up to John to 
pass his food destined for the freezer through the service portal— where Chuncoco usually sat to 
take kiosk orders. John did so. Miami later brought John his backpack, book, chess set, and 
laundry. People on the outside had no idea how complicated simple things could be in jail. And 
those "market" forces that emerged to alleviate difficulties in 118 or other módulos were what 
John was counting on to emerge in his policy proposal's five or six new countries. People 
automatically work together to meet common needs or objectives during difficult times or trying 
circumstances, happily doing things for others, knowing that they, too, will benefit in one way or 
another not too far down the road. In the case of John's freezer food and fresh vegetable 
requirements, at least half of which was eaten by others, many reos had an incentive to help John 
out—and they did. 


Chapter XVII 
Honor Your Father 


Father's Day 2021 marked the end of Fall and the start of Winter: June 20". It coincided with 
John's firstborn's birthday—Joshua (33), who was now an atheist-Darwinistleftist to his father's 
chagrin. Only David (31) and Grace (29)—his two most dedicated Christian children—contacted 
John. The former called him, and the latter sent him a message, promising to call soon along with 
his two grandsons William and Aidan. David's girlfriend Anthia sent him a nice message, too. 
John was glad that they did. Not hearing from most of his seven children made prison that much 
worse: agnostic and uncaring Matthew (27) and hypocritical Daniel (30, John's Absalom) being 
the worst offenders besides Joshua, followed by unprincipled and yet shamefully selfish Rachel 
(nearly 25), who had eloped with a man who had still never bothered to introduce himself to 
John. Why they still favored their multi-adulterous mother Joanne over him always puzzled 
John, especially after he had spent so much time with them, invested so much in them, and 
travelled the world with them. He had perhaps been too libertarian, strict, and Bible-centered for 
their tastes. Paul (15) hardly knew his father, as his bipolar-physician mother had planned and 
directed after abandoning John, and therefore John harbored no hard feelings for him other than 
missing him. It was not his fault that his mendacious mother Lesle Long had a psychiatric history 
hundreds of pages long, detailing her psychosis and two suicide attempts. As any onlooker could 
see, John had his share of unresolved family issues that made him sad on special days, although 
he had ditched bitterness and sinful feelings of hatred well over a decade ago. Pamela waxed 
philosophical, noting that, in the wayward age in which they were living, having two out of 
seven faithful children was pretty good. Such sad circumstances were hardly uncommon. 
Leonardo may not have fared much better with his kids, and he was dressed as if going into a 
snowstorm. He and John did not speak much. John spied Camilo working out, heading over and 
then doing twelve, plus nine, repetitions with the concrete disks added. He also cornered Kens 
and asked him about the package he received over the fence the other day. Kens said his 
Christian commitment was solid and that he had not used drugs in a couple months. He was just 
picking up the package for his cellmates. He put himself in a lot of danger to do a simple favor. 
If caught, his pending trial could feature the offense as more evidence against him and his 
character, and in the meantime, he might be booted out of 118. 


Sergio ( Chuncoco) said that the kiosk would no longer be carrying one-pound Sahne Nuss 
chocolate bars, which John liked to nibble on during the week. Now only cheaper, inferior 
varieties would be available, like Golden Nuss, Trencito, and Orley. Camilo surprisingly showed 
up to buy a pack of cigarettes from Chuncoco, which he said he used so seldomly that they 
would last him a month. At least John's Caesar salad was a hit, with Miami, Carlos (the elder), 
and Alexis, who got to watch John add each of the nine ingredients and toss the mixture. A 
movie was on after lunch and John managed to read a couple more chapters. He also played 
chess with Alan, helping him hone his theological and preaching skills. He needed to avoid 
stating that God already loved them and wanted to bless them, clashing with biblical teaching 
that God was angry with them (Psalm 7:11) and would send them to hell if they did not repent. 
John tipped Luis 2,000 pesos for getting him a couple tomatoes and the lemons the day before. 
Alexis and Marcelo (the Pentecostal), who was supportive of John's defensive action in Reñaca, 
then wished John and others a "good lockup." John was a bit recalcitrant; he considered all 


lockups to be bad. As the reos went back to their cells, Che was serving them a big frying pan 
full of French fries and chicken legs on the third-floor stairwell in honor of imprisoned fathers in 
118. It was a nice touch. The paco in charge had Chuncoco lock the men up almost immediately, 
so that he could get on with doing other things. The Historic Baptists Zoomcast was long and 
refreshing, as was the in-cell pizza snack followed later by dinner consisting of guacamole, 
meats topped with BBQ sauce and cheese, and Pamela's home-made French fries. Another day of 
the reos' lives had been crossed off the calendar. 


News came the following day that the closedCET reos would be going back to 109, including 
Patricio (from 118A), who had said he would continue to help John wheedle his way into von 
Moltke CET. John said his goodbyes to Camilo and Matias, too. John's morning preaching on 
hell Camilo and Matias, too. John's morning preaching on hell 14 and Jude 1:4-13 continued to 
be firm, with a dozen men paying more attention than usual, and was well-received by Alexis, 
Kens, and Marcelo the Pentecostal. Besides his usual reading and a couple of chess victories 
over Alan, John spent the lion's share of the new holiday's patio time teaching and counseling 
Leonardo. John pointed out that Leonardo, being very intelligent and "wise according to the 
flesh" (1 Corinthians 1:26), was relatively unusual among converts to Christianity. He thus had a 
special calling to research and teach well, and (obviously) not deceive others. John made it clear 
that—although he would continue to be patient and loving—he was not going to put up with 
Leonardo's nonsense. The Mapuche historian might well be able to deceive all others in jail with 
his smooth talk or silver tongue, but he was not going to manhandle John, who would not shy 
away from confronting him when he took detours from the truth or used useless Marxian 
methodologies. John praised Leonardo for pulling out of a teaching assignment in "bringing the 
word" that day at 11 a.m., until such time that he was better prepared. Teachers receive a stricter 
judgment (James 3:1) given the opportunity to mislead those they control. The conversation was 
interesting to others. Marcelo (the Pentecostal) listened in agreement. Moroni came up to the 
table, sat down, and asked John if it was always a sin to smoke marijuana, even medicinally, to 
which John said no substance taken was, in and of itself, sinful if its use was justified for a good 
purpose in careful moderation. However, unmoderated or non-medicinal use was likely sinful. 


Indeed, getting "high" (akin to getting drunk) for the sake of escaping reality, stunning or 
enhancing one's senses for pleasure, and thereby wasting one's time and resources, was not 
acceptable but was rather damnable sin. Drunkards, drug abusers, and sorcerers related to such 
excess, go to hell—just like murderers, practicing sodomites, lesbians, and homosexuals; 
adulterers, fornicators, lewd or unclean people, abominable people; wicked or unrighteous 
people; liars and deceivers; evil-minded people who are whisperers, boasters, proud, haters if 
God, inventors of evil; those who are disobedient to parents, along with those who are 
undiscerning, untrustworthy, unloving, unmerciful; thieves, extortioners, oft-covetous people, 
selfishly ambitious people; violent people, malicious people, those who are full of strife, 
dissension-leaders, revilers, haters, constantly jealous people; unbelievers, doctrinal heretics, 
idolaters, people who blaspheme the Holy Spirit; people who refuse to forgive the penitent or 
who are characterized as unforgiving, who refuse to visit needy, sick, or imprisoned Christians; 
and cowards, and lazy and fearful people who refuse to use the resources that God has given 
them for His service (Revelation 21:8 and 22:15, Galatians 5:19-21, 1 Corinthians 6:9-10, 
Matthew 6:14 and 25:14-46, Romans 1:26-32, Mark 3:29, Luke 12:10). The list of damnable sins 
in the Scriptures is long, but not to be curtailed to permit the practice of anyone's favorite. John 
and Leonardo then changed to a little less public venue. Outside, sitting in the relatively brief 


Winter sun, a grateful, humble Leonardo asked John to explain to him the difference between 
Arminian and Calvinist perspectives on the doctrine of salvation, which he did. In Providence, 
John did a lot of listening, too, especially with respect to the structuralism of Levi Strauss or the 
supposed extension of Marxism by Max Weber. God had placed John and Leonardo in the same 
modulo for a purpose and His glory, especially that Leonardo might be better discipled. Although 
growing in the truth (Proverbs 23:23), grace, and knowledge (Colossians 1:10) was hard for 
Leonardo, it was necessary to do so. He needed to shed both his former satanic or misguided 
Marxian Worldview and the pathetic, ignorant, or errant Christianity he had learned from those 
in 103. Miami, Rubén, Kens, Delfin, and Alexis spent most of the day watching movies, and 
some played cards. Cristian, Camilo, and Matias did their workouts, while other machucados 
attended to their normal, boring, lackluster routines. What transpired between John and Leonardo 
was a world apart. And John was exhausted after the intensive course, napping for several hours 
upon returning to his cell. 


Campos ran 118's lineup and roll call for the fifty-four reos the next day but left shortly 
thereafter. Chuncoco and the other mozos were basically left in charge until Castro showed up. 
Such an arrangement was probably not kosher and was risky for the gendarmes due to possible 
rebellion or escape attempts, but with 118 the risk was substantially lower than elsewhere in the 
prison. The cold, gloomy day was basically a repeat of the day before—without Leonardo. 
Patricio (Uber/getaway driver) had worked a deal out with Castro and the other pacos where he 
cooked breakfast and lunch for them in exchange for allowing him to stay up in his cell all day 
instead of being down on the patio. So that meant one man less in the dining hall. Cristian did 
not hang around either. John preached his final sermonette in his series on hell, using Revelation 
19:11-21 and 20:11-15, with a moreattentive-than-usual group of listeners. Of course, he offered 
his hearers the Gospel along the way. For most reos, John had to be some sort of an enigma, but 
also provided entertainment or something to break the monotony. Afterwards, he read some 
more and beat both Matias and Alan twice in chess. He did twenty-seven repetitions on the 
bench press, which featured an ice-cold bar. His shoulder pain had diminished substantially since 
he had been doing that exercise, so it was worth tolerating a little discomfort during the workout. 
Otherwise, the only other thing to get John's adrenaline up all day was to have to ask Moroni to 
get out of his chair by offering to swap him for the white plastic one. At the end of the day, 
Miami—who had taken the day off from doing laundry—glued the nose pad onto John's glasses 
that had broken off again. The day before, John (with Alexis looking on) had pulled the crystal 
shard out of his watch that was impeding the hands from moving. (There was often something 
that needed fixing in jail.) Dolly was not able to get through for John and Pamela's Italian lesson, 
but John's (anonymous) old grad-school friend (hereinafter referred to by the fictitious name 
"Anthony"), called and spoke to him at length. He was a dual national Italian-American 
libertarianminded conservative who had studied with John in George Mason University's 
graduate school of economics, and he was quite supportive, committed to helping promote 
Bearing the Cross, too. He had heard about John's plight during an encounter with John's good 
friend Richard Leboeuf (who went back to the U.S.A. from Chile in 2015), who put him in touch 
with John's son David. "Better late than never," John thought. His support group was just about 
to widen as Anthony would contact other mutual friends for donations and book promotion 
support. Anthony said there had been no reporting in the USA about what mischief the 
communists and leftists were doing in Chile, and nothing but the left-biased version of what had 
happened to John had circulated. John's spirits were really lifted by the call—on top of his 
previous day's long calls with activist friends Jim Capo (a dualcitizen American-Kiwi living in 


Auckland) and Bert Haywood in North Carolina (who lived part of the year in Chile). They had 
both been strong supporters, too. To top it all off, lawyer Luis Torres forwarded John a news 
report from Radio BioBio that the communist and leftists in the "broad front" coalition were 
pushing for a quick resolution with respect to the pardon legislation that should, ironically, 
positively affect him. 


The reos were wondering what happened to Cisternas, as Campos was in charge of 118 again. It 
was raining fairly hard, and the cold was penetrating enough to cover cell windows and keep the 
dining room door shut. Alan decided not to preach on account of the weather. John asked 
Campos to take him to the infirmary to straighten out the problem with his prescriptions and the 
overdue referral to get his eyes looked at. Campos was friendly with him and said he would. An 
hour later he took off and never returned. 118 was again without a paco for several hours. When 
Calabrano finally showed up, who was friendly to John and willing to immediately accommodate 
his request to go to the infirmary, the two went up together—fully masked. Ismael (doing his 
slave-labor at the infirmary every day) had tried to resolve the prescription issue for John but was 
told that John would have to go to see Dr. Brenda in six days—all other personnel were too busy 
with Covid-19 concerns. John did not want to wait, especially because he wanted to follow up on 
his needed eye care, and thus went up with Calabrano. He spoke with head nurse Catalina Osorio 
who insisted that Vladimir at the service window had given Jana incorrect information. The 
gendarme policy on receiving medicines with external prescriptions had not changed and she 
always approved the medicines that Pamela purchased for John at Salcobrand. However, he 
would not be permitted to go see the eye doctor down in central Valparaiso. On account of the 
Covid-19 lockdown, only emergency care cases were taken to the Van Buren city hospital. John 
was just screwed when it came to his eyes. Pamela had also called the prison psychologist and 
someone in the infirmary, both of whom confirmed that the prescription policy had not changed. 
She would try to deliver John's medications and vitamins the following week. Other than Kens 
breaking Ismael's white plastic chair, which Rubén tried to tape back together, it was another 
lazy day in 118. Miami had no work on account of the rain and most reos were watching movies, 
except for the closedCET machucados who were moving their things back to 109. There would 
be considerably fewer reos out on the patio from now on. John mostly read and shared his lunch, 
although he did beat Rubén in chess twice, who, in turn, took two of three from Alan. The 
following day Rubén beat John once on a fluke, losing his other game badly, and John beat Alan 
twice, leaving John's overall record at 1,940-177-47. 


Speaking of records, Cisternas was back in charge of 118, and was quite miffed when he had to 
pull some machucados in 118B out of bed for roll call, which now totaled just twenty-five. The 
tally would soon be one less, too, since Luis (Colombian) was sent to a halfway house at 3 p.m. 
However, the big news of the day came when—according to Chuncoco—Cisternas was arrested 
later that morning by the police for transporting one and a half kilograms of crack to módulo 101. 
Rubén surmised that he would face criminal charges for trafficking and would likely be 
sentenced to five years in jail (but not in the Valparaiso penitentiary where he worked). He felt 
bad for Cisternas, who would lose his job and nine years of service, his life ruined, and would 
have to start over again. He also felt bad for the reos in 118, who would lose their easy-going 
paco—along with his generous conducta scores. Alternatively, Castro might be vindictive with 
the scores when they were assigned at the end of the following week. Although Cisternas had not 
taken classes in some time, John lost an English student and one of his most anti-communist 
supporters, as well as someone who was easy to work with to resolve cellblock problems. As a 


libertarian, John was against ineffective drug criminalization anyway, and thus felt bad for 
Cisternas. People were not made more moral by forcing them to stop consensual activities. 
Doing so only produced market distortions and added costs that debased society. Stopping 
people's preference to engage in consensual sin was the task of preachers, not the state, and John 
often decried drug abuse in his sermonettes. Rubén said that even if Cisternas was not a dealer, 
he would still be treated like one. The temptation to make perhaps 500,000 pesos to several 
million pesos of easy money, just by carrying drugs into the prison, was often too great for 
poorly paid young pacos. Who knows how many times Cisternas had done it before? Now he 
would have a criminal record. Chuncoco also warned John and Rubén to keep their cell phones 
well-hidden that afternoon since a bunch of anti-riot (anti-mutiny) gendarmes were on their way 
from Santiago and might raid 118 cells. Rubén said they might bus over forty of these merciless, 
ruffian gendarmes on account of busting Cisternas. 


Oblivious to all of this turmoil brewing, the increasingly small contingent of reos—John, Miami, 
Alexis, Rubén, Alan, Moroni, Marcelo the Pentecostal, and, for a while, Carlos (the elder)—were 
down on the patio. As usual, after Ismael, Cristian, and Aaron returned from their trash run, John 
(with Alexis beside him) began to preach—this time starting a two-day series on the resurrection. 
A couple other machucados from 118B emerged to listen as he taught on the two resurrections, 
one for believers to enter glory and eternal life, and the other—much larger one—for unbelievers 
who would go straight to judgment and eternal hell with new bodies capable of withstanding 
torture and burning forever. His supporting texts were found in John 5:25-29, Hebrews 11:35, 
Acts 24:15, and Luke 14:14. Cisternas might have heard the preaching, too, along with the 
sycophants who were always inside. Who knew? Kens, Patricio, and Cristian were up in their 
cells and probably heard a little. Kens said he always listened through the cell window. Ismael 
did not. He was at his job (having grabbed half a grilled-ham-and-cheese sandwich before 
running off). Neither Marcelo had yet emerged—even though there was a bright blue sky and 
sunshine until around noon. Maybe they did not like the puddles left after the rain, or maybe they 
did not like the preaching. Around 11 a.m., well after John had shared some of his famous 
grilled-ham-and-cheese sandwiches, Marcelo the Pentecostal was washing his clothes and towels 
at the pesebre, and Delfin, who was once again living with Alexis alone, was sitting in his 
wheelchair near where John was reading—finally finishing The State of Humanity's 660 pages. 
Miami had already washed John's few clothes and hung them out to dry. He was partaking of a 
movie with Rubén and a few others instead of hanging out at the pesebre. 


Watching reos wring out the water from their towels (or other items) so they would dry faster 
was always a curious sight. They either wrapped them around a pole and twisted or found 
another reo who would twist from the other end. John was convinced that the same thing could 
be seen at labor camps throughout the world. Marcelo the Pentecostal commented that he had 
been abused by the pacos in 101, whose reaction to anyone fighting in a cell was to enter and 
beat every occupant with an oar-like club—whether they were involved in the scuffle or not. 
Marcelo showed John his swollen and deformed forearm, injured when he blocked a deliberate 
oar from hitting his head. He said he was suing the paco who abused him. Marcelo, a small man 
with a knack for ping pong, had been hiding behind the cell door to avoid the fray and wrath of 
the malicious pacos, one of which went out of his way to assail him. Still, friendly and seemingly 
sincere Marcelo remained reflexive, stating that, "God has us in prison for a purpose." He 
decried the lukewarm Christianity seen in prison (especially in 103), often devoid of good works 
and full of hypocrisy. "People are watching us," he said, "waiting to see if we live up to our 


profession or fall." John concurred. Marcelo said that in some módulos, like 114, preachers are 
hit and yelled at by spiteful machucados, and that they should thus be thankful to be in 118, "the 
beach." John noticed, as did many others, that Marcelo missed many of the short preaching 
services. "Talk's cheap," mused John. Marcelo talked about being righteous, and said he 
practiced no sins, but he was not the most faithful adherent at the patio preaching. Delfin rarely 
heard the preaching since he got out of bed late every day and was exempt from roll call like all 
other invalids. He just wanted to know why John did not get vaccinated. (Marcelo remarked that 
he had not either.) John reminded Delfin that he had immunity after having had Covid-19 and 
pneumonia a year ago. He was really sick, too, just like his friend Anthony and his father had 
been when they had Covid-19. Moreover, John pointed out how dangerous and even deadly the 
vaccine was, reminding him how sick Alexis had been after being vaccinated. Delfin just 
shrugged off the remarks, having been vaccinated himself, noting how John had become famous 
among some gendarmeria employees at the infirmary for his opposition to the Covid-19 vaccine. 
Several pacos had heard him berate the inanity of using masks, too. Apparently, John was known 
for spreading discontent about Covid-19 anti-measures, especially because he was respected as a 
man of education and intelligence. Nevertheless, John was a little surprised that he had such 
influence in prison, even to the point of questioning the accuracy of Delfin's claims. 


Módulo 118 was not raided. However, Jorge—a drug-world dweller—did confirm much of 
Chuncoco's story and added some salient details. Cisternas was paid two million pesos to 
transport the crack to 101, thereby earning three months of pay in less than fifteen minutes. He 
was not dealing. Jorge said the amount of money flowing in prison was phenomenal. Cisternas 
was taken to Santiago (No. 1) penitentiary and was said to be an embarrassment to the gendarme 
organization. John wondered about the hypocrisy entailed in picking on Cisternas, who was an 
all-around likeable guy, when the majority of pacos did the same thing or worse. Like Rubén and 
John, Alexis was sad to hear of his fall. Alan added that Cisternas (kindly) once gave him his cell 
phone back after confiscating it from his cell and taking it to 118's office. Jorge added that 
Cisternas knew he was being watched, and probably had is phone tapped, yet still did the deed. 
That was foolish. He had better cars and toys than his pay grade could afford, tipping off the 
authorities. Yet, for Jorge—speaking flaite while munching on Friday meats and rice that Pamela 
had brought John and which Miami had prepared for eight hungry reos—the difference between 
common prison criminals and the pacos was negligible. Almost all were gaming the system and 
making lots of money. John, however, knew that he was not making any money that way, and 
was pretty sure that Miami, Rubén, Ismael, Carlos (the elder), Alexis, Delfin, and a bunch of 
others he used to know or still knew in 118 (Cristian the evangelical barber, Guillermo, Aaron, 
Sergio, just to name a few) were not either. He really had little idea which pacos were involved 
with drugs and other black-market sales, but remembered that Marcelo had commented on their 
corruption—pointing out Salas specifically as a typical "Christian" hypocrite who smoked, 
drank, and went to parties. He added that he did know a few who were genuinely Christians but 
did not name them. Jorge really enjoyed his meal, noting that Pamela was a far better wife than 
most any prisoner had. John replied that they were a Christian family trying to live up to biblical 
standards in all areas nor their lives. Jorge was impressed, noting that the couple's Christianity 
was evident, like only a few others he knew. 


Castro was in charge and said nothing about Cisternas, but shortly after the twenty reos in line 
counted off he moved Kens and Cristián out of their cell and sent them to a larger, showerless 
cell in 118B (the first cell, next to the outside door). Apparently, they asked once too often to be 


able to return to their cells instead of being out on the patio. Curiously, their cellmate Patricio 
(Uber) was not asked to move with them even though he enjoyed the same privileges they 
sought. The weather was cold and raining again, and John's extremities got really cold— 
including his hands working his cell phone while back in the cell. His Adidas provided 
insufficient insulation from the ground, too. And the weekend was supposed to be considerably 
colder once a high-pressure system moved in, with the snowline dropping well below its current 
1,600 meters. John really hated the cold while in prison. In central Chile, rainfall was uncommon 
enough (usually no more than fourteen inches or 500 millimeters per year, and often 
considerably less) to make it and its effects headline news in Santiago and Vifia del Mar. Miami 
had to rush out at 5 a.m. in order to get John's laundry off the exposed lines and moved onto a 
rack under the bodega. Good thing he had keys and that his cell door was left open, otherwise 
John's clothes and towels would be drenched instead of drying. Viña del Mar and Valparaiso had 
had drought conditions for over a decade, with average annual rainfall closer to 300 millimeters. 
Hence, the rain was welcome, even if accompanied by colder weather. Pamela would be cold, 
too, John thought, while standing in the encomienda line the following morning. The day was 
otherwise uneventful for John, who started reading P.J. O'Rourke's somewhat-humorous, 1986 
book, Republican Party Reptile, beat Rubén twice in chess, watched most of a Jason Statham 
movie about armored cars being robbed (in the dining hall via Rubén's thumb drive), and filled 
out requests to be transferred to von Moltke CET and to begin Sundays-home benefits. Sergio 
hoped to turn the completed forms in the same day if all interested reos filled out their forms in 
time. 


While preaching, John and Alexis alone had stood under the tiny, covered walkway between the 
dining hall door and the main door to 118's office and cells. One machucado came down from 
118B and sat in the open bodega to listen in the cold rain, as John expounded the doctrine of the 
resurrection and spiritual regeneration from several verses in 1 Corinthians 15, Revelation 20:4- 
6, and Luke 20:36—along with offering the Gospel. Rubén and a few others likely listened, too, 
including Miami, who was scurrying around the patio, dining hall, and cells with breakfast food 
deliveries. Rubén bought some needed cheese, also acquiring four large onions (one of which 
John gave to Miami), and also let John know to let Pamela know that they needed more peanut 
butter. He enjoyed eating it immensely and told others that he was gaining weight while living 
with John, also noting later on that he was spending less. He seemed to be very happy having 
someone provide snacks and delicious cooked meals for him. John and Pamela were certainly 
not spending any less, but both agreed that the goodwill generated by spending over half of their 
monthly budget on other reos like Rubén, Alexis, Alan, Miami, Carlos (the elder), Moroni, 
Marcelo the Pentecostal, and Jorge was well worth it. John's only concern was that his friend 
Miami did not eat much at lunchtime with so many mouths to feed. In general, Miami helped 
everyone but no one but John helped him. Hopefully, Pamela would get him his own 
encomienda sack in the following day, if perchance Ingrid ended up driving her over to the 
prison. She did, and Miami got it. John received his, too, short only the BBQ sauce and Mexican 
salsa requested, plus replacement shoelaces, toothpaste, a small magnet, and a bookmark. 


The Winter's blue sky and sunshine were insufficient to conceal the cold, and John broke out his 
dark green, hooded, winter coat that had been his cocoon during his Covid-19 sickbed experience 
a year earlier. Many of the reos wore stocking caps. The cell doors were opened forty minutes 
late and, at the twenty-two reo lineup, Cabo Aguila from 107 introduced himself as their 
substitute paco, filling in for Castro, "pleasant with the well-behaved reos but the unruly would 


find him to be the paco they wished they never met." John wondered if he would be replacing 
Cisternas. As it turned out, Castro showed up a little later, and after some shenanigans, spent 
most of the day working his cell phone on his perch in the third-floor stairwell. His morning 
victim had been Kens, and indirectly John afterwards, who he had caught speaking to his wife 
Fernanda. Kens was having an important conversation, hoping to save his marriage with the 
woman he still loved, who had only over the last year discovered that her husband was a career 
criminal with a stash of illegal firearms and drugs stored in their home. She was not the Christian 
wife she claimed to be since she fully intended to abandon and divorce Kens. Then again, John 
grew less impressed with Chilean Pentecostals with each passing day. They wrote their own 
rules and theology on a weekly basis in order to suit their own fleshly urges it seemed. He 
wondered if some of that same thinking and attitude had rubbed off on his kids Joshua, Daniel, 
Matthew, and Rachel—none of whom could care less about obeying the Fifth Commandment to 
honor their father—after having spent five years in Chile as children and (in the case of 
unbelievers Joshua and Matthew) several more as teenagers and young adults. 


Castro confiscated Kens' cell phone, telling him, "You have two options: pack up and move to 
the cana (meaning a modulo in the general population) or pay me 30,000 pesos to get your phone 
back." Kens wanted to pay but had no money. He called John out of the dining room and asked 
for the necessary loan, vouching to repay him the following Friday. John, who felt like he had 
missed his calling by not being a banker, gave into the request, thinking that it was only forty 
bucks, and he had an obligation to show love to his neighbor and to do to others as he would 
have them do unto him. Kens was Castro's prey that day, but the same fate could befall another 
hapless resident of 118 the next week. Besides, Kens had always repaid his loans to John before, 
just as Patricio did. In fact, besides the 2,000 pesos left unpaid by Che last year before he was 
banished to 112, and the 30,000 pesos taken by RoRo (with Karim's help), plus the 18,000 pesos 
that former cellmate Manuel had stolen, the only reo with an outstanding debt of 5,000 pesos 
owed to John was Miami, who probably just forgot the small sum. Come to think of it, Sergio 
(Chuncoco) also borrowed 5,000 pesos from John a year and a half ago and never paid it back. 
At any rate, John was also indirectly affected by Castro preying on Kens. 


Nevertheless, John took advantage of the opportunity to find out what Kens knew about the 
Cisternas situation. He confirmed all that Sergio and Jorge had recounted, adding that drugs were 
also found in Cisternas' car and quarters. The nice paco was not a first-time transporter. He had 
not been caught with the drugs on his person, either when he entered the penitentiary or when 
taking them to the designated recipient in 101, although he was being watched as the police 
gathered evidence against him. It was the dealer in 101 who was caught with the one and a half 
kilograms of crack and 800,000 pesos in cash, who then ratted out Cisternas. The police then 
used video and other evidence, like the testimony of others, his phone calls and messages, and 
the drugs found in Cisternas' quarters and car, to charge him with the crime. Moreover, in the 
paco's own confession after being caught, another drug-dealing machucado involved was 
identified as living on the fourth floor of 118 where Miami, Luchito, and Leonardo lived, and 
from where Cristian and Kens had recently departed for 118B, leaving Patricio and Nico in that 
fourth-floor cell. It was the floor above John and Rubén, but they were unsure who the dealer 
was. Kens also revealed that Castro also participated in drug deals like Cisternas, and in cahoots 
with him. Kens and his cellmates had purchased drugs from both pacos. Actually, Kens said, 
they placed their orders with a mozo, who then contacted the paco, who made a phone call which 
resulted in a package being hurled over the fence into 118's yard. But it was Castro and Cisternas 


who were controlling the transaction. John had no idea about either paco's involvement, and was 
just listening to the story, but he had no reason to doubt Kens' account. Moreover, Rubén 
confirmed all that Kens said after talking to invalid (lame) Pato from 118A, who had also 
enjoyed Friday lunch the day before with Jorge, John, Miami, and the others. Like Jorge, Pato 
was also involved in the drug world. Both Cristian and Kens claimed to have left that world a 
couple months ago, and maybe Castro was trying to set them up when he banished them to 118B. 
Who could tell? (Alexis and John doubted their sincerity, although John was a little more 
optimistic.) But plausibly, Castro might have had an interest in maintaining his customer base. 
Kens and Pato both heard that Castro needed money now that the drug business was on the skids, 
at least temporarily, and that is why he was turning to extorting money from machucados by 
taking their cell phones and threatening to send them to the cana if they did not pay up. Kens 
admonished his former cellmates John and Rubén to be careful with their cell phone use, lest 
they, too, become Castro's victims. 


The rest of the day was fairly normal, to the extent that there was ever any normalcy in prison, 
for John, Miami, Rubén, Alexis, Marcelo, Alan, and the others. Miami was unable to get John's 
clothes dry in the winter sun. Rubén and Alan played chess. John read some and did seventyfive 
repetitions with the one disk left on the bar (Camilo had taken his better weights with him and 
the concrete disks were broken again). The total bar weight had to be less than twenty kilograms 
—hardly any weight at all. Beforehand, there was a stupid and unreal movie playing, showing a 
pretty, feminist woman climbing around the outer hull of a World War Two bomber in flight in 
order to save her dangling baby, plus shooting down enemy planes, beating up strong men, and 
killing a gargoyle-like flying creature with her bare hands. Moroni rudely entered and talked so 
loudly in his gruff voice that no one could hear the movie—no great loss but John was often 
annoyed by Moroni's lack of manners. Marcelo the Pentecostal showed his manners, however, 
sharing some stewed pears with John, Alexis, and Miami out on the patio. John was not 
particularly hungry, nor did he like what was being offered, but he accepted in order to be 
gracious and to acknowledge the kindness of Marcelo, who was trying to show his love for God 
by sharing. (John had just received an abundance of food from Pamela in his encomienda sacks, 
and he did not need more.) While separating freezer-bound food into plastic containers in his 
cell, John noticed that his wood-based cell phone caleta (hiding place) was deteriorating badly; 
he wondered if extortionist Castro would detect it and make him pay up. The fact that he publicly 
"allowed" cell phone use in cells did not stop him from extorting Kens, after all. Rubén reminded 
John how Castro had backed down before the machucados' complaining in the roll call a couple 
months back, led by Andrés. His backing down made sense if he had no moral high ground to 
stand in, and if the machucados could rat him out just like they did Cisternas. By participating in 
drug trafficking, pacos lost their moral authority and always had to fear what participating 
machucados could do to them. Pacos stood to lose far more than already jailed machucados. 
That logic made a lot of sense to John. 


Alan appreciated John's logic and theological knowledge, too. After detecting that John was not 
entirely pleased with his milquetoast preaching that morning, he sat down next to John near the 
pesebre and inquired into his thinking. John again counseled him to maintain a logical order in 
his preaching points, to have two or three passages or verses noted on a piece of paper, to have a 
good mixture balancing the "bad" news of condemnation with the "good" of salvation, and to 
stop telling unconverted men that they can count on having God's love and blessings before 
coming to Christ (whose cross, blood, and resurrection must be central in the message). He also 


answered Alan's questions about the extent of demon possession today, especially with respect to 
fanaticism in Pentecostal churches. John explained that the world without the Gospel that Jesus 
and the Apostles came into was far different than Western Civilization strongly influenced by the 
Gospel, and that demons do not cohabitate with Spirit-filled men. Demon possession might exist 
still, but on a far smaller scale, and frequent Pentecostal exorcisms were largely rubbish. Alan 
was defensive at first, and had to repeat himself on account of John's inability to fully 
comprehend his flaite dialect or his incessant mumbling, but in the end, he seemed to take the 
elder man's counsel to heart. John, probably a spiritual father figure for Alan, was nearly three 
times his age and had been a Christian twice as long as Alan had been alive. He patiently listened 
to Alan and tried to help him mature in the faith "once for all delivered to the saints" (Jude 1:3). 


Chapter XVIII 
There Shall Be No More Curse 


Cabo Matus was in charge of 118 on June 27" and took roll by passing from cell to cell before 
opening the doors at 10 a.m.—much later than when Castro and Cisternas did (usually around 
8:30 a.m.). Somewhat bored during that delay, Rubén watched television and John read a book 
on chess. Both also ate some breakfast while waiting. After the reos were out on the patio, Matus 
was not seen all day. Alexis preached and then a little later Moroni fell after sitting on a broken 
metal chair with that common fake-wood seat and seatback. Cristian helped him up and tossed 
the chair pieces into the bodega. Moroni told John that he liked the story of Job, after he heard 
from Leonardo that John would be teaching him (at his request) about the kingdom of God and 
eschatological views among Evangelicals. Moroni told Leonardo to sit further away. John 
explained how the kingdom of God is, following theologians, "already and not yet." He then 
spent the remainder of three hours explaining the doctrine of last things and the four major 
millennial viewpoints: postmillennialism, premillennialism, amillennialism, and dispensational 
premillennialism (which, given his Pentecostal experience, was the view most familiar to him). 
Alan, Marcelo the Pentecostal, and Alexis were not too far away but did not join in. The topic 
was a bit over their heads. Rubén, Moroni, and several others within earshot showed no interest 
whatsoever. Leonardo had a remarkably humble and teachable attitude, looking to John to give 
him much needed information about his faith, and remarking that he was not going to try to force 
Marxism onto the Scriptures. "Perhaps he is making progress," John thought. After John shared 
his Caesar-salad lunch with Miami, Carlos (the elder), Alexis, and Kens, he pulled his glasses off 
in order to rub his eyes, only to find the left arm became disconnected from the frame and the 
tiny screw once joining them had fallen to the floor. Alexis and Miami could not see where it 
went. Carlos then got down on his hands and knees and felt every inch of the floor until he found 
it. John thanked him profusely, to which he replied that that was what other reos were there for: 
to help one another out of tough spots. Miami, the flight engineer who could fix anything, took 
the glasses and screw. He returned them to John in working order shortly after John and Rubén's 
cell door was locked. For John, that was the market at work, leading to social cooperation 
spontaneously, and it was largely the reason why his alternative prison policy (see Chapter XVI) 
would work. 


The following day was yet another holiday and Leonardo came down to the patio. He had 
prearranged with John to study the first chapter of the biblical book of Romans. John started by 
noting the book's date (57 A.D. or 58 A.D.)}—three decades after Christ's ascension and the start 
of widespread evangelization (Acts 1:8), then moved on to discuss the political situation under 
Nero and the dangerous conditions for Christians living at that time. He also remarked on the 
Apostle Paul's desire to go to Rome (Romans 1:9-12) and his full synopsis of the plan of 
salvation (election, calling, justification, sanctification, and glorification) provided in the epistle. 
John further speculated about who might have evangelized the Romans first and how the Jews in 
the million-person capital city (Romans 2:17) would have felt about previously pagan Gentiles 
like Priscilla and Aquila (Romans 16:3) preaching the Gospel to them. He further pointed out 
how historical context and knowledge of Koine Greek verb tenses can better explain verses about 
passively paying tribute or taxes (Romans 13:8) when forced to—rather than actively looking for 
ways to timely and efficiently fund the nefarious Roman state. Indeed, contextual knowledge of 


the riotous times pointed out by historian Josephus helps us understand why Paul seemingly 
arbitrarily singled out just six sins to avoid, wherever riotous behavior is commonplace (Romans 
13:12-13). Plus, one can avoid abusing passages like Romans 10:9—as if it would give license to 
live sinfully for years after a simple profession of faith—instead of comforting those killed by 
lions or Roman executioners immediately after believing, as noted by John Foxe in his famous 
Book of Martyrs. Alan, especially, and Luchito had a hard time following. Systematic and 
thorough Bible study was not part of their Pentecostal schematic. To his credit, Luchito did hang 
in there and then bowed out gracefully after the study paused at chapter 1:7, but twentyone-year- 
old Alan insisted on expressing his off-topic opinions and teaching John a few things. 


John counseled Alan not to make the same errors he did when he was young (19), taking it upon 
himself to instruct his experienced teachers, thereby losing the blessing that would have come 
from listening to others with more knowledge and experience. Alan apparently meant well, even 
when he was reading the footnotes in his Pentecostal study Bible instead of listening, then taking 
on the role of challenger and protector of the evangelical faith—which was never under attack. 
Leonardo tried in vain to reprove Alan, who shook everyone's hand prior to leaving the study. 
Leonardo confirmed that Alan spoke with a flaite or sometimes a coa dialect, and mumbled his 
castellano, which John had a hard time understanding. Alan had no college education, and his 
public schooling did nothing to help him use logic or study, even if he did learn to read. John 
expressed to Leonardo the need to be patient with such men. Leonardo had proven himself to be 
a gifted teacher, eloquently repeating what he had just learned from John to Alan. Shortly 
thereafter, he attempted to clarify for Alan the motif of the study, during what became a 
somewhat loud conversation—one that likely raised the eyebrows of several machucados out on 
the patio walking near the pesebre or male avocado tree. According to Leonardo, many 
machucados made a point of watching the behavior of 118's Evangelicals, especially after having 
seen so much lukewarmness or outright hypocrisy in 103. Accordingly, Rubén had questioned 
the genuineness of Alan's faith when speaking to John, noting that Alan lacked a full 
transformation of his life, including stopping his use of poor speech or no longer walking around 
the dining area wrapped only in a towel and greeting everyone like the colorful, even penis- 
brandishing-after-showering, machucados do. John tried to keep the Alan incident in proper 
perspective. The Apostle Paul taught, "And a servant of the Lord must not quarrel but be gentle 
unto all, able to teach, patient, in humility correcting those who are in opposition, if God perhaps 
will grant them repentance, so that they may know the truth" (2 Timothy 2:24-25). There were 
many Alans in Chile, probably much more per capita than in the United States or western 
European countries like Italy—at least in John's experience. That fact made pastoral ministry a 
little more challenging. Earlier in the day, even after a late start with the substitute paco opening 
the cell doors at 9:10 a.m., John had preached on the differences between the sons of God and 
the sons of the devil, who store up wrath for their own judgment by rejecting Christ and 
continuing to sin. The pertinent passages were John 3:36, Romans 2:5-8, and 1 John 3:10. Alan, 
Leonardo, Kens, and Alexis stood with him. Miami was busy with his laundry, although he did 
stop to eat lunch with John and Leonardo. John got no reading done for the second straight day 
but did manage to beat Rubén in a game of chess. The only real surprise of the day came when 
Aníbal confirmed that visitation had been scheduled for the following day. John let Pamela know 
as soon as he returned to his cell. She thought the gendarmes made the last-minute decision in 
order to reduce the number of visitors. She might have been right. 


Nevertheless, the hall was filled. The reos all had phones (pretty much) and likely contacted their 


loved ones the night before. Pamela took the bus and, after dropping off John's medications and 
vitamins, arrived at the hugging and kissing section (where John was guarding their white plastic 
table and stools) at 10:25 a.m. No gendarmes were to be found, leaving everyone a lot of liberty 
to enjoy their visitors without being beleaguered by masks. Like the month before, their visit was 
pleasant and they talked about all sorts of issues, especially how God was providing for them and 
blessing John's efforts in his book writing, teaching with Historic Baptists online, and preaching 
and teaching in 118. They even spoke a little Italian together. Like last time, she pulled 50,000 
pesos out of her shoe for her husband. Both longed for the time John could come home but were 
content with God's purposes in keeping him in jail. Both were thankful for so much support from 
friends and John's son David, and kind words of encouragement from well-wishers like Matt, 
reminding him that his jail time was now short and would pass quickly. John and Pamela met 
Marcelo the Pentecostal and his wife Marcela. Miami and Rubén sent Pamela messages of 
gratitude for providing cleaning supplies and good food. Kens gave John a custom-made wooden 
box for his five-year-old daughter Margarita to save coins, which John gave to Pamela to drop 
off sometime with the building's reception area—where Kens' somewhat estranged wife 
Fernanda lived with their kids. Speaking of estranged wives, Rubén had been consulting with his 
about getting back together after so many years and Carlos (the elder) had visitation with his 
estranged wife and were thinking the same thing. Both men had had other long-term 
relationships since separating—and Carlos had other kids with his next woman—but neither 
were legally divorced and hence were still married to their original partner. The only sad note of 
the morning came when John repeated what Leonardo had told him about Sunday's cana 
casualties: one machucado from 114 stabbed dead in the heart, and another in 101 died from a 
heart attack after being corralled by violent aggressors in the stairwell. There was nothing nice 
about prison, terrestrial hell. After visitation, John snuck over to the officer's area and inquired 
with the only one available about his CET chances. Looking at his screen, the officer told John 
that he was not on the approved list for June, but held up John's recent application for July, 
stating that he had been reviewing it and that it should be entered for the next round of 
possibilities in late July. John, who should have another conducta score by then, was glad to see 
his application front and center for whatever it was worth. Lawyer Luis did not respond to John's 
queries regarding what was being done to move him to a CET or get that process moving 
forward. It was probably time for Bob Ripley to place another call to Luis and see if he could 
light a fire under him. There was no word on the progress in Congress of ley indulto either. 
Valentin continued to work on updating and translating John's books, and Joe uploaded minor 
book changes to Amazon.com. John preached on Philippians 3:4-11 before visitation time and 
afterwards got a little reading done in the sunshine and pounded out eighty repetitions with the 
light weight again. With visitation going on, Miami, Alan, Kens, Patricio, Moroni, and Rubén 
must have had little to do besides playing chess (Rubén took three out of five games from Alan) 
and watching movies. Alexis, the two Marcelos, Cristian, Anibal, Ricardo, Jorge, Carlos (the 
elder), and several rancheros all had visitors. 


Castro quickly dispatched the twenty-two reos in the lineup the following morning. Everyone 
could hear the scuffles going on in 115 and 114 as the irate pacos raided machucados' cells. A 
paco had recently been wounded in the leg by a machucados' estoque (a short, home-made spear 
or double-length long knife). There was awful clanging and yelling going on. More cries and 
doleful sounds emitted from terrestrial hell. As far as John knew, the only time afterwards that 
unusually cordial Castro emerged from his perch in the third-floor stairwell was when he called 
John in (by first name). He was to receive (from the waiting male paramedic) and sign for the 


Salcobrand-pharmacy-bought medications and vitamins that Pamela had dropped off the day 
before. It was remarkably fast service. Other than that, it was a remarkably boring day, except for 
Miami, who had the same laundry and cleaning monotony every non-rainy day. The meager 
breakfast rations included a yogurt bundled with frosted flakes, but the yogurt was a liquid as 
cold broth. John wasn't touching it, and neither was Rubén, who figured it had been hard frozen 
then thawed. John was less optimistic. Yet, the bad consistency didn't deter Alan, who later came 
and gobbled both down while sweeping Rubén in three straight chess games. (Rubén excused his 
poor performance due to having kept one eye on the violent movie playing, but Alan still gloried 
and gloated in triumph.) Then Alan challenged John, who had just finished eating lunch, doing 
eighty-five repetitions, and reading fifty or so pages. He trounced Alan, as was the norm, 
bursting the young man's bubble, who had preached a disjointed but theologically correct 
sermonette before breakfast. In the afternoon, John, Pamela, and Bob were disappointed to hear 
of the little progress lawyer Luis Torres (or public defender Gonzalo Morales for that matter) had 
made in John's case. He seemed to have hit some dead end on the Italy transfer and said there 
was nothing more he could do about CET at the moment. It was unclear what Luis had actually 
done on the ley indulto piece, other than observe and report that it had passed the House and was 
waiting final Senate approval to become law. Should John and Francisco Campla be excluded 
from being pardoned by Congress, Luis was ready to take judicial action in their favor. Gonzalo 
dismissed the whole thing, saying that the ley indulto would only apply to accused people, not 
convicts like John. With all the legal confusion about that issue and others in his case, John 
appealed to lawyer Naomi, who provided some help but did not resolve all the problems and 
contradictory opinions. A somewhat frustrated and disappointed John told Valentin he had 
resigned himself to trust in the Lord in the matter without questioning Providence or whatever 
uncertainties he faced, and was content to let Luis continue on until such a point that Naomi or 
other lawyers convinced him otherwise. What other option did he have? At least someone was 
going to bat for him, even if he was still in the batting cages warming up. 


Once again, Castro quickly dismissed the twenty reos in the lineup. Preacher John waited to call 
Alexis to stand with him, until Ismael, Aaron, and Cristian returned from the trash run—the 
preacher's standard practice. He then used the case of stiff-necked Israel described in Psalm 
106:32-45 to exhort his listeners to believe in Christ for forgiveness, regardless of the quantity of 
sins they had committed. If they repented, there was no limit to the power of Christ's blood to 
atone for them, while unbelief would be a damnable error. Listening from inside the dining hall, 
Rubén could not wait to eat one of John's hot grilled-ham-andcheese sandwiches, helping himself 
while Kens, Alex, and Alan stood with John. Once finished, the rest ate them, too, along with 
Miami, who had hustling around with breakfast items during the preaching. Before breakfast, 
John had caught a glimpse of Ismael benching the light-weighted bar and John said that he had to 
do better than eighty-five repetitions to beat him. Ismael said he did dos gambas—two hundred 
repetitions. John figured that he had to be kidding! Anyway, Miami did a lot of laundry that day, 
including John's, while most people sat around, chatted, and played cards. Carlos (the elder) 
snickered as he saw Delfin dealing from the bottom of the deck now and then. Kens could not 
understand how the old guy could be so lucky, but Rubén had been on the outlook for Delfin 
ever since the fifth queen incident some months ago. John dealt with monotony, beating Rubén 
in chess twice and reading forty or so pages. Moroni spoke to him three times. At breakfast he 
stated that John was a choro, at lunch he saw John scribbling notes for his book and asked him 
how many pages he had written— to which John replied, "About a thousand." Moroni was either 
impressed or mystified, but his real state of mind was too hard to tell for sure. Out on the patio, 


as John strolled in the afternoon sun, Moroni studied his somber expression and then added, 
"Don't think so much." Earlier, John was sitting out in the sunshine reading when a small, 
clearwrapped package came hurtling over the fence and landed next to the ping-pong table where 
Miami and Kens were playing. Both saw it, but neither one touched it. Then Eduardo (30s), a 
machucado from 118B, came over and kicked it under the lines where John's clothes were 
hanging, picked it up and slid it into the towel wrapped around this waist, then headed upstairs. 
As noted earlier, there was no shortage of drugs in 118 and especially 118A/B. 


From what the reos watching the July 1% midday news in the dining hall could tell, there was no 
shortage of Covid-19 control bureaucrats either. Even remote places like Chile Chico (a small 
town in deep southern Chile on the Argentine border) were put under quarantine "phase two," 
wherein few could leave their homes on the weekend without a scarce two-hour permit. At least 
Concón, near Reñaca, was bumped up to "phase three." Maybe soon the rest of the Valparaiso 
metro area would, too, and full visitation would be restored in regional prisons. John mused, 
"This ridiculous control, led by near-midget (145-centimeter) Minister of Health, Enrique Paris, 
must come to an end soon!" The Draconian measures were largely ineffective, yet the police 
continued to crack down with greater force and larger fines against growing consensual activities 
—whether social or economic. One subsecretary boasted that seventy percent of the target 
population had already been vaccinated, and eighty percent was in reach so long as they could 
get rebellious regions like Antofagasta (a couple hours north of Santiago by plane) and the 
279,000 holdouts in Santiago into compliance. The most egregious violators and recalcitrant 
citizens or residents were aged 42 to 44, she said, although other age groups were bad, too. 
Inside 118, the reos were more focused immediately on their upcoming conducta scores that 
would allow them access to quarantined society, either by benefits or parole. Alexis told John 
that he had already been advised (by Chuncoco) that he would receive a "very good" mark and 
that he had little reason to doubt that John would, too. Meanwhile, in Casablanca, Guillermo said 
he was struggling with corrupt pacos to get a conducta score at all. He should have already been 
paroled but could not get out without six months’ worth of scores. So far, he still had none. 
Miami was not going to apply for benefits, even with his stellar marks, because he did not want 
to confess to any wrongdoing. But he did want to get paroled, which should have happened in 
May had the gendarmes not arbitrarily set back his parole date by sixteen months. He was more 
concerned that his public defender get to work on resolving the injustice and that some new 
lawyer would write up a job contract with Bob for both him and John in order to justify their 
parole requests. Cristian was feeling optimistic after finishing his interview with a social worker 
to be used in court, and Kens was, too, after his public defender told him that a plea bargain 
would once again likely be on the table before mid-month. Amidst all the legal thinking, hunger 
persisted. With all the drug busts lately, Miami said that there was now a shortage of rancheros 
to serve dieta, as he doled out rice, fish, and some vegetables—from a huge tray he had set on 
the ping pong table—to machucados who normally only got rancho. It amused John, who no 
longer touched the stuff, to see Miami do something other than laundry and grounds cleaning. 
Just to do something different himself, while cleaning up his plasticware, John dumped his nacho 
cheese Doritos crumbs into two of those white flowers with unicorn-hom-like orange things 
protruding out of the center. He wanted to see if any birds would eat them. To Miami's surprise, 
he sometimes undertook useless science projects when he was a bit bored. There was no word 
from lawyer Luis or about the ley indulto to keep him focused on something useful. 


Just before the next morning's lineup of nineteen reos with the substitute paco, Miami called 


John over to observe the results of his experiment, now scattered all over the ground below the 
flowers. Who knew what happened? But the aviation-engineer "mom" pointed to the broom and 
dustpan behind the door. Smirking, John swept it up, saying, "That was a good experiment!" It 
had been a rough night for Pamela and Jana (already back in Osorno), however. Shortly after the 
Historic Baptists Zoomcast meeting had just ended (around 12:45 a.m.), Pamela's ninety-four- 
yearold father had a stroke, leaving him completely paralyzed on the left side, partially on the 
right, and mostly unable to speak. He had to be fed through his nose from then onward. The 
ambulance for the public (socialistic) hospital would not come and Jana finally arranged for one 
over the phone with a service in Concón, just north of Reñaca, which arrived at 3 a.m. to take 
him to the hospital. Pamela did not eat or sleep until late the following afternoon. Jana and Maria 
made the needed plans to handle the situation, including getting John and Miami's encomienda 
sacks sent the next day, and Jana booking her return trip for July 7™ (Covid-19 vaccine and 
travel passport now required). Many people who knew John and Pamela began to pray, too, and 
Patricia and other worried friends provided some assistance. John did not hear about what had 
happened until 8 a.m. but was able to get quick messages sent to his network before having to go 
down to the patio. He cut it a bit close, too, with the paco opening the cell door just a minute or 
two after John had hidden his cell phone and equipment. 


John used the incident in his preaching from Psalm 1 and Ecclesiastes 12:1-2 and 6-7, reminding 
the reos that death can come at any minute and exhorting them to believe in Christ on the one 
hand, while they still could, in order to receive, on the other, the blessings mentioned in the first 
Psalm, thus escaping its threatened judgment. Kens seemed to have not listened well, asking 
John if he had clarified his address with Pamela in order to bring over the aforementioned 
custom-made coinbox the next morning. One would think he would have realized that Pamela 
was preoccupied with other things. Moroni was listening, however, and after Alexis' closing 
prayer, he came up and hugged John, shaking his hand. He then ate a half of one of John's 
grilled-ham-and-cheese sandwiches, complimenting John on his efforts and saying how good it 
tasted. He also enjoyed Friday lunch with John, Miami, Rubén, and Alexis. enjoyed Friday lunch 
with John, Miami, Rubén, and Alexis. peso loan as promised. In return, Moroni took John to his 
cell and cut up an onion and gave him half and a couple of lemons. He seemed to be turning over 
a new leaf in his relationship with John—the day's second big surprise—along with a third: John 
bench pressing one hundred repetitions. Still, unable to do more to help his wife in his cursed 
situation, a renewed feeling of desperation and helplessness set in. 


Chapter XIX 
Bear with One Another's Burdens 


Pamela, Jana, and Maria did a wonderful job of getting John's encomienda to him on July 3, 
2021. Everyone who knew about the effort was impressed with the commitment and fortitude of 
those Evangelical women—especially Pamela, who was under so much added stress because of 
the increased care that her invalid father now required. One of the greatest blessings that John 
and Pamela experienced was the faithful support of John's network. Without that support, John 
could have never accomplished what he did in prison, and it is hard to imagine how Pamela 
would have been able to hold up during such a long trial. Indeed, the night before, one of John's 
long-time international friends promised even further financial support. Such love and concern 
were nothing short of wonderful for John and Pamela, and—besides his sincere Baptist faith and 
libertarian academic perspective—John's support really set him apart from the other convicts at 
the Valparaiso penitentiary. Still, John yearned to get to a CET, and he inquired of Cabo 
Maldonado, who was in charge of 118 that day, if he could facilitate the transfer to von Moltke 
CET, or at least the one at La Pólvora where Maldonado had a contact. He knew by John's 
gestures that he was willing to pay if necessary. There was apparently some possibility of 
concluding the deal, and Maldonado confirmed that an answer would be forthcoming within a 
week. Bob and John had also been working with some other, external options to achieve the goal 
of improving John's lot by getting to the von Moltke CET, bundled with written permission from 
gendarme authorities to use his computer and cell phone, as well as to go to the eye doctor. In 
addition, they were looking in getting John's early-leave benefits and Italian transfer as a free 
man request going as soon as possible. Other than those exciting thoughts, 118 had little going 
on. John read some, did one hundred five bench press repetitions, and beat Rubén once in chess. 
Miami finished up laundry work and was still a little shaken by the pacos entering his cell a 
couple evenings ago and almost confiscating his cell phone. Miami's door was unlocked since 
Luchito worked until late, leaving no time for reos to hide equipment once they heard the 
padlock or bolt being opened. During patio time, most of the other reos just watched movies or 
sat on the patio and chatted. John and Rubén enjoyed pizza and salad. It was a relatively relaxing 
evening. 


The next day's substitute paco was so late that John had time to make guacamole while waiting 
for his cell door to be opened. The nice paco did not require any roll call and later said he would 
take John to talk with the officers about his CET try should he be assigned to 118 the next day. In 
the Providence of God, no one was at the pesebre when the window fell off from cell 10, three 
stories up (8 meters), where John had previously lived with Mauricio for many months. Miami 
often washed clothes right where it fell and would normally have been there had he not been 
called away to another task. He thanked God for sparing his life, The hinges apparently had just 
rusted away. Alexis preached on the multiplication of loaves and fishes and the need to come to 
Christ, although he did not use the window incident as an illustration of the brevity of life or the 
possibility of sudden death to underscore the message. Pamela's mostly paralyzed father was a 
real mess, yanking out his nasal feeding tube twice and prompting her to call emergency services 
to reinsert it. It was amazing that, with all the hassle she faced, she was able to get encomienda to 
John and even to drop off the present entrusted to her for Kens' daughter. Incidentally, Cisternas 
lived in the same building complex as Kens' family and was placed into home arrest while 


awaiting trial instead of Santiago (No. 1) prison. After breakfast, John spent a couple hours 
teaching Leonardo the rest of Romans 1—introducing the Gospel, the folly and arrogance of its 
deniers, and then long list of sins that provoke the wrath of God. In addition, they talked about 
the purpose and cessation of miraculous gifts of the Spirit, where John debunked the charismatic 
idea of a second baptism in the Spirit. Moroni came over for a while, asking a couple questions 
about the Apostle Paul and about both John's longevity in the faith and his credentials. Alan had 
not appeared for the preaching, citing a headache as an excuse, and did not participate in the 
Romans 1 study. However, Valentin had reached out to him through text messaging and had sent 
him some discipleship reading materials and recorded preaching on what the Gospel and 
salvation are. Hopefully, Valentin would step up effective discipleship efforts with the young 
man. 


John finished the rather lame book, Republican Party Reptile, and served portions of his by-then- 
famous Caesar salad to Miami, Kens, Rubén, Alexis, and Leonardo. Most of that crew watched 
anxiously as the constitutional convention led by Mapuche (and other) Indian coalition with 
Chilean communists and socialists began the process of electing officers and writing a new 
constitution for Chile. The clownish event seemed more like a circus, with applause and 
charlatan-like revelry, making a mockery of serious conventions with erudite men like the one 
that led to the formation of the United States. There was much for John to do in Chile, and there 
was a growing realization that Christians, libertarians, and rightists might need to make the hard 
choice of leaving or staying and fighting. John needed to be freed from prison, not only for the 
growing political confrontation but also to work, to help his wife, and to serve in the Baptist 
ministry outside. Miami's feelings about the debacle of the defense of liberty, and of traditional 
Chilean institutions, were similar to John's. Both men had long thought that military intervention 
was the clearest solution, with all its associated pitfalls and grief. But, alas, there was nothing 
they could do but wait. Pamela was aware of all this difficulty as well, and now had to rise to 
occasion to meet the trials God had placed in her life with her father's care (and the public 
hospital's failure to provide adequate service) and the crumbling institutionalism with political 
upheaval around her. At least she was supported and had Jana and Maria to help out. Valentin 
was a faithful fighter lacking support from family and friends outside of the Historic Baptists 
group, but he was dedicated to being valiant for the truth. Some others that John knew, like Joe, 
had already decided to leave the fray and move to another country—mainly due to the Covid19 
regulatory oppression. There was never a good time to be in prison, but the circumstances 
outside made the prospect even worse. For John, it was a time for patience, faith, and activism 
through writing and preaching as best he could. "We have not seen the end of this story," he said 
to his wife, son, and many friends. "The purposes of Providence would be clarified at some 
point, along with each of our roles." 


Castro oversaw the lineup of nineteen reos which would have gone faster had machucado 
Eduardo—who retrieved the package thrown over the fence the other day— worn his shoes 
instead of flip-flops. Castro made him go back to his cell and get them. John preached on Psalm 
2, calling sinners to "honor" (Spanish translation) or "kiss" the Son of God "lest He be angry" 
and destroy them like He will earthly governments. They do so by faith and repentance. 
Afterwards, Alexis shared his testimony with Rubén, who had been interested in hearing about 
religious things two days in a row. Castro reviewed the fallen window that had been welded back 
on cell 10 as Miami and others in the patio recounted the tale. That fact, along with the unflushed 
mouse floating in the former barber room's toilet bowl, reminded John of his precarious, filthy 


situation. "Probably not everyone in the West gets to urinate on a floating dead mouse," he 
figured. On top of that, it was a terribly cold, damp, foggy day, with the temperature never rising 
above 5°C (41°F) all day. It was hard to keep the cold out of the cell, too. Most reos returned to 
their cells before breakfast, leaving John, Rubén, Miami, and Alexis to watch movies in the 
dining hall. John (1,949-177-47) beat Rubén twice in chess and read a couple chapters of former 
Heritage Foundation President Edwin Feulner's edited volume, The March of Freedom, a 
selection of his favorite libertarian and conservative authors. The ley indulto was back front and 
center on the news, with many members of the constitutional convention pushing for its passage. 
They ended their first session with people outside yelling and throwing things at them as they 
left. Pamela said the riot looked like a circus or revealed that Chile was in actuality nothing more 
than a manifestation of the planet of the apes. 


The cold weather got worse the next day, raining on and off, and friendly Cabo Moraga 
expedited the lineup process committed to him with seventeen reos, who quickly went their own 
ways. John hated his feet being so cold, and Moroni just did not understand that coming in and 
leaving the door open while he spouted his nonsense was counterproductive. No one wanted to 
start something by getting up and closing the door—like John, Rubén, Alexis, and Miami would 
have done with anyone else. The rancheros were still short of manpower and Rubén was thus 
assigned to portion out dieta—although it was Miami who did so in practice. Despite the cold, 
Miami also managed to wash clothes between the very early morning and noontime showers. 
Ignoring the patio's cold, John preached on God's great mercy for sinners and offered his few 
listeners the Gospel, using the beautiful passage from Isaiah 30:12-21. John himself was touched 
by the words of verse fifteen: "In quietness and confidence shall be your strength." And verse 
eighteen was precious to all: "Therefore the Lord will wait, that He may be gracious to you; and 
therefore, He will be exalted, that He may have mercy on you. For the Lord is a God of justice. 
Blessed are all those who wait for Him." After breakfast, some news show was on television, and 
the talking heads were showing their ignorance when it came to Chilean prisons, rules, and 
inmate conduct. They asked stupid questions and made foolish comments based on their vapid 
leftist mindset that really bugged Alexis and Rubén. But they were not the only voices of 
ignorance in the dining hall. John sat silently as Rubén asked Miami if Canada bordered the 
United States and Alexis seriously wondered if Canada was a separate country or was just a 
region of the United States. Miami set them straight, but John realized that the masses of 
common Americans were not the only ignorant people in the world. Kens, who had yet to repay 
his loan to John, and who had apparently absconded with his bedspread, had been in court that 
morning. He returned around noontime somewhat disappointed that he had not been sent to 
home arrest, although he had another court procedure in a week that might accomplish that feat 
via some plea bargain. 


Miami noted that he had seen a show on Chilevision the night before that better established what 
he had told John several months earlier (see Chapter II). Lawyer Catarina Allende asserted and 
documented that Chile was the only country in the world that regularly convicted people of 
crimes based on unconfirmed testimony rather than evidence. Furthermore, only six of the more 
than thirty-six thousand innocent people unjustly imprisoned in Chile had received compensation 
from the state. Miami said that even the police forces had been complicit in this human rights 
malfeasance. The situation was so bad that a Chilean NGO had emerged named Probono to 
investigate cases and pay reparations to the state's victims. "How can a free society have such 
anomalies?," wondered John. He continued to wonder, too, as he read his new reading book, how 


he could have once been such an admirer of conservative thinker Russell Kirk—thirty or thirty- 
five years ago. He had grown and changed. Conservative arguments now seemed shallow, 
arbitrary, and sometimes silly to John. Indeed, Kirk was the antidote for any libertarian who 
might at some point think that conservatives have a point, relying on the state to bring beauty, 
common good, and useful planning to society. His thinking seemed ridiculous today, as did 
Feulner's notion of combining conservatives and libertarians into one sack and placing them in 
the same uniforms. 


The next day, laid-back Ortiz was in charge and there were only sixteen reos in the lineup. John's 
reading moved on to chapters about Friedrich Hayek and Milton Friedman, who were libertarian 
scholars much more to his liking, and both had played important roles in forming his thinking. 
He did not, however, care much for the cartooncharacter movie being played in the dining hall, 
so he went out and did one hundred ten repetitions and then sat and talked with Miami in the 
morning sunshine under the male avocado tree. Miami had had a slow morning, too; John 
observed him optimally applying the plastic clothespins that Pamela had brought him with flight- 
engineering precision. (That meant he was fighting off the boredom.) Miami had not heard 
Alan's preaching earlier, perhaps because Alan did not have a very loud voice. John assured him 
that the preaching was done. Miami was glad to know that the Gospel was being preached still. It 
was probably just as well that he missed hearing it, since once again it smacked of the 
universalism that Alan was falling into. Alan later came up to John to dispute what Valentin had 
been teaching him, using a long list of verses to prove that Gentiles may now be saved (even 
though no one disputed that fact) and that all of them already are in fact saved even before 
believing— including Moroni, Cristian, and the druggies in 118B. John finally lost his patience 
with Alan, calling his doctrine unorthodox and satanic, so vigorously that he had to apologize 
and ask forgiveness afterwards. The arrogant young man would hardly let John get a word in 
edgewise and kept spouting nonsense that pushed John over the edge. Rubén, Miami, Carlos (the 
elder), and Sergio (Chuncoco) were all spectators and intervened a bit to calm down the 
confrontation. (Miami basically told John to do his conducta work and sweep up the dining hall, 
which he did.) There was no point in wasting his time on Alan while he remained wise in his in 
wasting his time on Alan while he remained wise in his 26 and 1 Peter 3:15 out loud to Alexis to 
remind himself of his duty to defend the truth with patience, and (Alexis added) with love. 
Rubén later commented about how sad it was that the young man was so closed-minded and 
unteachable, sticking to his error. John hoped that Valentin would be better able to reach him, 
even though (confused) Alan had asked John if Valentin was a Jehovah's Witness (having no 
idea that Baptists were Evangelicals). For now, John could no longer support him as a patio 
preacher on account of his serious theological errors. 


The communists were losing patience, too, according to the news. They wanted their rioters 
released from custody and did not care that the opposition complained that the twenty-five worst 
criminals among them were accused if attempted murder, arson, throwing Molotov cocktails and 
burning police officers, and massively destroying property or otherwise damaging third parties. 
Their message was clear: there would be more violence unless their violent comrades were 
cleared of all charges with a ley indulto or amnesty legislation. It was still unclear if John would 
be freed along with the communists, socialists, and radical leftist scoundrels, but lawyer Luis 
Torres remained optimistic. The problem was that Luis had done nothing tangible in John's case 
—banking on the pardon law and thus not acting on the other options he was hired to pursue— 
and made clear that he wanted the rest of his down payment, which John's supporters were then 


loath to give him. With Bob's approval, John fired him that night. There had been too many 
useless lawyers employed along the way who had not come through with the goods despite their 
claims of magnificence. The same was true of another agent (private detective) under 
consideration. At least John and Pamela could be happy with the strong level of financial support 
they continued to receive from abroad as friends finally began to find out about the injustice they 
had faced. It could not have come at a better time for Pamela, who was beleaguered by the care 
of her immobilized father. Her occasional maid Maria helped, and one of her cousins came up 
from the Concepcion area to lend a hand. Jana would be back in a couple days, too. The Lord 
was working to provide for the couple's needs, producing the "quietness and confidence" that 
John had preached about the day before from Isaiah 30:15. They were further pleased that John's 
son David was moving along so well with his new, serious Canadian girlfriend Anthia, both of 
whom spoke to John by phone. They were serious, committed Christians (Baptists) and that fact 
pleased John and Pamela. 


On July 8, 2021, Ismael was working as a mozo in the infirmary and thus chose to get his first 
Covid-19 vaccine—some new shot called "Cansino" that was neither Pfizer nor Sinovac, but 
rather a new single-dose Chinese version with technology akin to the Johnson & Johnson or 
Oxford-AstraZeneca ones. It was a surprising change in attitude and opinion about the Covid-19 
vaccines in just a few months (see Chapter II). John felt sad for him, but at least the magnet did 
not stick to his arm at the shoulder. The friendly substitute paco called for formation and the reos 
counted off to twenty. Afterwards, John preached on Psalm 4:2-6 and Isaiah 55:5-6, offering the 
Gospel to needy sinners who are willing to humbly turn from their sin to God in faith. After 
breakfast, featuring grilled-ham-and-cheese sandwiches, the news televised the government's 
revised fascist program for vaccinating people and prohibiting travel to those who did not have 
an inter-city or inter-regional travel permission document. The natural rights of Chileans to life, 
liberty, and property were being curtailed under the "state of exception" generated by the 
"pandemia." For John, it was reminiscent of Nazi Germany's now hackneyed request, "Your 
papers please." The vaccine was "voluntary”, but one was not allowed to travel without having it, 
meaning it was de facto obligatory for most people. Fascist government leaders masquerading as 
political center-rightists also called for good citizens to snitch on their neighbors who were 
violating curfew decrees or occupancy limits. In John's mind, they were definitely related to 
Germans who asked people to divulge where Jews were being hidden by their neighbors. 
Reporters following the police into a store found ten people gathered "unlawfully," since the 
arbitrary limit was only seven. All ten were taken to the police station to be berated and the store 
owner was fined. "How can that be a free society?," John wondered. When the police raided an 
apartment where an illegal party was taking place, a man in his 20s tried to leap to the adjacent 
apartment's balcony in order to avoid the fine. He didn't make it, falling seven floors to his death. 
"Is that how free people react?," he pondered. The government's new formula specified that if 
80% or more of a city was vaccinated, the quarantine lockdown rules would be relaxed, and 
people could go about their business normally. Chile had become a showcase of social planning 
led by authoritarian doctors and bureaucrats. 


Suddenly and unexpectedly, friendly Cabo Calabrano called for John, catching everyone's 
attention in the dining hall. He had been asked to bring John to see psychologist Cristina Pulgar 
for an interview that would last over an hour. She would be evaluating John's fitness to go to the 
von Moltke CET in Valparaiso, as well as for his future try for Sundays-home and other early- 
release benefits. Cristina asked him about his parents, sister, childhood, his marriages and seven 


children, his first wife Joanne's prolific adultery and his second wife Lesle's astute and cunning 
abandonment strategy to be rid of her husband soon after their son was born, along with her 
undisclosed mental illnesses that came out after she filed for divorce, how those marital failures 
affected his strong religious sentiment, his long (going on twelve-year) marriage to Pamela, his 
formal education and five college degrees, his (lack of) drug, cigarette, and alcohol use, his 
chronic medical problems and past surgeries, whether he had any family members in prison, his 
current and any previous convictions (none), as well as what his job experience had been 
(teaching, editing, advising, managing) and what abilities he possessed. John told her, adding 
details about his book and article writing, his Italian and Chilean dual citizenship, the renouncing 
of his American citizenship, his pastoral service, and his past posts at different universities. He 
also remarked about his gun ownership and decade-long regular practice of concealed carry in 
the United States. It did not take Cristina long to realize that she was not dealing with a typical 
criminal found at Valparaiso penitentiary. She then asked him to explain the incident in Reñaca, 
which he did (see Volume 1, Chapter XIX). He never had to confess that he did something 
wrong, although when she asked about the "victim" he did state his surprise and remorse for 
Ahumada's leg injury—just as he had stated to the Investigative Police on the day of his arrest. 
He noted, and she concurred, that had the incident occurred in the United States he would not be 
in jail—even if he were ordered to pay reparations. John frankly stated that, "At times I wonder 
why I am even here." The answer was that the biased media had overblown the case and that 
there was a significant political element, too, impelled by a ruthless and even bloodthirsty 
visceral hatred for John among the masses. John's trial lawyer Guillermo and other lawyers had 
concluded pretty much the same thing, he told her. Cristina made copious notes of most of what 
was Said, especially when John told her about his need for eye care that could be facilitated if he 
were at a CET. 


For Cristina, the role of language and culture loomed large in John's case. She heard John say 
that he did not understand either flaite or coa dialects, similar to what the scoundrels who 
hindered his transit used when they apparently mumbled something about getting out of his 
pickup and dancing. She also believed that what seemed to be a perfectly normal reaction for 
John was looked upon as something criminal by those raised in Chile. Moreover, such important 
differences were not going to be removed by John taking workshops or any other gendarme 
training or intervención. She asked about his wife Pamela's take on things. John said at first she 
had some doubts, although she knew he never intended to murder anyone—something an 
accurate shot could have easily done with twenty rounds in his clips—but after hearing the 
evidence twisted or ignored at John's trial, the arbitrary ruling, the ruthless lying of the district 
attorney, prepared witnesses, and other three prosecuting attorneys, all doubts faded. 
Furthermore, John's faithful Christian testimony and behavior in jail, and the wonderful way that 
God had provided for her and him during the ordeal, swung her to be strongly in his favor. She 
never missed a prison visitation opportunity or failed to drop off encomienda and medications for 
her beloved husband. The number of faithful friends and supporters who came alongside to help 
was astonishing to her, going far beyond her initial expectations. In spite of her responsibilities at 
home taking care of her aged, invalid father, she became one of John's greatest champions— 
rising far above her meanness, irritability, and arrogance displayed during the first six months of 
his imprisonment. God had taught her something, too, and like John she now had great 
expectations for how God would use them as a couple in the future. Pamela's commitment to 
John paid off during the interview. Cristina was obviously impressed, not only by understanding 
how Pamela viewed her husband's unjust treatment in court but the fact that she always 


supported John by visiting and sustaining him without fail, not to mention that so many others 
continued to provide financial support. Indeed, the enormous commitment from John's son 
David, dozens of friends, and loving donors from Chile, America, Canada, and New Zealand was 
impressive. So were the collections taken up by several Chilean Baptist churches, visits by 
Baptist leaders Valentin, Jon, and Obed (who also brought him books). Pamela brought him 
books, too, and John had read thirtyfive lengthy (on average) works. John further explained the 
extraordinary amount of chess he had played, which seemed to be icing on the cake for Cristina. 


In the final analysis, Cristina concluded that John would be an asset to any CET, rather than a 
liability that would require expending gendarme resources to train and prepare him to go back 
into society. John said he would like to teach English at the CET and also take an online Italian 
language study course with his wife while at the halfway house. Her overall conclusion was that 
John posed a low to very low risk of recidivism by giving him more liberty at a CET and that she 
would favorably support him at the technical council meeting coming up at month end. However, 
she said that the gendarme warden or other regional leaders might object that someone might try 
to hurt John if exposed to the public—which would never forget him—and that exposure would 
be augmented at the CET in Valparaiso. John suggested that a secret, nighttime transfer and 
limiting outings during the daytime would alleviate such risks, as would going to the Putaendo 
CET instead. She commented that possible endangerment wasn't the only reason why he might 
be denied CET entry, since she said that all local CETs were full. John mentioned that Pamela 
had spoken to the psychologist at von Moltke (just over two months ago) and found that only 
twenty-seven of the thirty-five slots available were taken. That fact seemed to be news to 
Cristina, who had said that it was most likely that John would be put on a waiting list for a few 
months, perhaps entering a CET at the same time he was eligible for Sundays-home benefits. 
Furthermore, as it turned out, all his religious zeal before and after incarceration paid off well, 
since the young psychologist viewed that virtue favorably, almost as if she shared true Christian 
religious conviction. She dwelt on that subject quite a bit during her questioning, clarifying that 
his religious training had been evangelical and protestant, concluding with John that God had a 
higher purpose in his imprisonment. He told her that he had written Suffering Unjustly, a book 
which showed that the reason for Christians’ unjust suffering is to promote the glory of God and 
to undertake tasks that benefit others within and without the prison—including but not limited to 
preaching the Gospel and doing good works like sharing food with other inmates. John said that 
Pamela always sent far more food than John could eat via encomienda in order that he would 
have plenty to share. For both of them, John's imprisonment had turned into an opportunity for 
Christian ministry. Cristina would call Pamela the following day to corroborate everything that 
John told her, which she did. Leonardo's sincere counsel about what to tell her (see Chapter IIT) 
turned out to be completely wrong, and Bob's strategy to "bamboozle" her was completely 
unnecessary. John's well-spoken candor and honesty had won the day. Certainly, God had moved 
on John's behalf. 

John did not mention to Cristina that prison also provided an opportunity for libertarian political 
scholarship and activism, including writing Bearing the Cross, which exposed what he learned 
and experienced in prison, and provided a solution to one of Chile's greatest social ills: its 
criminal justice system. For John, Pamela, and the lion's share of his supporters, that 
accomplishment was also God's work. After twenty months in prison, God's purpose in the 
ordeal was becoming clearer, and His glory was shining forth in John's academic exploits and 
online teaching with Historic Baptists, along with the many lives he was able to touch while in 
prison. What remained to be seen was how God might use him at the halfway house, pardoned 


and free in Chile, or sent to Italy, whenever one or more of those events would come to pass. 
John got back to 118 to find Sergio (Chuncoco) with pen and thumbprint pad in hand wanting 
John to sign his conducta score. Castro had given him a "very good" mark after all. The day had 
shaped up to be a relatively good one. (Alexis only received a mark of "regular," meaning he 
would have to wait until January to qualify with three consecutive "good" or "very good" marks 
and get paroled.) Miami, Rubén, Carlos (the elder), and Alexis listened with great interest to 
John recount what had transpired, likewise feeling that something extraordinary was going on in 
and through John's life. Valentin, Jana, Pamela, and many others on the outside shared a similar 
sentiment. The next several months would be telling, and everyone seemed to be fascinated with 
how events might unfold. John was not anxious but rather remained hopeful and confident in 
Providence. 


Appendix 


Verses from which chapter titles were derived: 
Bearing the Cross 


And whoever does not bear his cross and come after Me cannot be My disciple. 
(Luke 14:27) 


Chapter I 

Who are kept by the power of God through faith for salvation ready to be revealed in the last 
time. 

(1 Peter 1:5) 


Chapter II 

For their power is in their mouth and in their tails; for their tails are like serpents, having 
heads; and with them they do harm. 

(Revelation 9:19) 


Chapter II 
And you are complete in Him, who is the head of all principality and power. 
(Colossians 2:10) 


Chapter IV 

The leech has two daughters—Give and Give! There are three things that are never satisfied, 
Four never say, “Enough!”: 

(Proverbs 30:15) 


Chapter V 

Then raiders came out of the camp of the Philistines in three companies. One company turned 
onto the road to Ophrah, to the land of Shual, 

(1 Samuel 13:17) 


Chapter VI 
Death and life are in the power of the tongue, And those who love it will eat its fruit. 
(Proverbs 18:21) 


Chapter VII 
An unjust man is an abomination to the righteous, and he who is upright in the way is an 
abomination to the wicked. (Proverbs 29:27) 


Chapter VIII 

That you may become blameless and harmless, children of God without fault in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation, among whom you shine as lights in the world. (Philippians 
2:15) 


Chapter IX 

Now Rachel had taken the household idols, put them in the camel’s saddle, and sat on them. And 
Laban searched all about the tent but did not find them. 

(Genesis 31:34) 


Chapter X 
Those who linger long at the wine, those who go in search of mixed wine. 
(Proverbs 23:30) 


Chapter XI 
And now you have surely gone because you greatly long for your father’s house, but why did 
you steal my gods?” (Genesis 31:30) 


Chapter XII 

But he walked in the way of the kings of Israel; indeed he made his son pass through the fire, 
according to the abominations of the nations whom the Lord had cast out from before the 
children of Israel. 

(2 Kings 16:3) 


Chapter XIII 
Therefore let us not sleep, as others do, but let us watch and be sober. 
(1 Thessalonians 5:6) 


Chapter XIV 
ThenHe said to them, “But now, he who has a money bag, let him take it, and likewise a 
knapsack; and he who has no sword, let him sell his garment and buy one. (Luke 22:36) 


Chapter XV 
The waters will fail from the sea, and the river will be wasted and dried up. 
(Isaiah 19:5) 


Chapter XVI 
Watch, stand fast in the faith, be brave, be strong. (1 Corinthians 16:13) 


Chapter XVII 
“Honor your fatherand mother,” which is the first commandment with promise: 
(Ephesians 6:2) 


Chapter XVIII 


And there shall be no more curse, but the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in it, and His 
servants shall serve Him. 
(Revelation 22:3) 


Chapter XIX 
Bear one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ. (Galatians 6:2) 


... Lhe shocking and tragic story of an innocent professor and pastor tried and imprisoned in 
Chile. 
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